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PREFATORY NOTICE 


TO THE 

LIFE OF CAPTAIN SINGLETON. 


The grand success of Robinson Crusoe having taught 
De Foe, after he liad si)eiit nearly his whole life in en- 
deavouring to instruct the public, that it was more willhig to 
pay for being amused than taught, he moved along briskly 
in his career of novel writing, and in 1720 publish 
Life and Pirades of Captain Sirajleton^ which formf 'the subject 
of tlie present Volume. 

The following extract from Wilson’s Life gives a foil 
interesting account of this work : — * 

“The favourable reception of ‘Robinson Crusoe’ might 
be partly owing to the partiality with which every circum- 
stance, illustrating the character of the British sailor, is 
viewed by the jjublic. It wa« probably in accommodation to 
this national taste, that De Foe now recorded the adventures 
of a buccaneer, which he depicts with all that spirit of 
entei’prifie and variety of incident, which usually mark the 
operations of that hardy character. This work, which he 
entitled, ‘The Life, Adventures, and Piracies of tlie famous 
Captain Singleton,’ was first printed at London, for ' 
J. Brotherton, at the Black Bull in Cornhill ; J. Graves, in 
St. James’s Street; A. Dodd, at the Peacock, without 
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Temple Bar; and T. Warner, atlihe Black B 07 in Pater- 
noster Row. 1720. 8 '^. pp. 360. 2nd edition. 1737. 12mo. 
3rd edition. 1768. 12mo. • 

“ Bob Singleton, as he was familiarly called, knew nothing 
of his origin, having been trepanned ivhen a child, and sold 
to a gipsey Woman ; who happening to be hanged, he was 
thrown upon the parish. At twelve years old he went to 
Newfoundland, and upon his return home was captured by a 
Turkish rover, but re-taken by the Portuguese, and carried 
to Lisbon. His master dying there, he engaged himself as 
cabin-boy in a Portuguese vessel bound to the East Indies, 
and became initiated in every vice. But degraded as he 
was, he could not but look with horror upon his shipmates, 
whom he describes as the most profligate of beings. How- 
ever, < he that is shipped with the devil, must sail with the 
devil^ so he continued his voyage. Upon his return from 
60 a, Tjrher^ he only escaped the inquisition by becoming a 
good Catholic, the vessel put into Madagascar; and a mutiny 
taking place amongst the seamen, twenty-seven of them, 
including yt)ung Singleton, were left upon shore. Here they 
were hospitjibly treated by the natives; but their new 
situation not sitting easy upon them, they longed for an 
opportunity of returning to Europe. Like men in despair, 
they wandered from one expedient to another ; and at length 
committed themselves to the sea, in a vessel of tlieir own 
construction. After a perilous voyage of twenty-four days, 
they reached the main land of Africa, but found themselves 
in a^more barbarous country than that they had quitted. They 
had now to cross a large continent, which they performed 
upon foot ; and we have a relation of many perilous adven- 
tures with wild beasts, and savage nations, as also, of the 
^treasures they collected in their progress. Having at length 
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reached the^^estem coast, "Singleton separated himself 
from the •res^ of his companions, and embarking at Cape 
Coast Castle, ^returned to En^and, where he soon dissipated 
his property. ^And with this ends the first part of his 
adventures. * 

“ The second part of liis life was ho less remarkable, but 
terminated more hopefully. As soon as he had seen the 
bottom of his purse, he went on board a trading vessel bound 
for Cadiz, where he engaged in a conspiracy to seize the 
ship. But the plot Mling, he transferred himself to another 
vessel that was her companion, and where the crew met with 
better success. Having chosen Wilraot, one of them, their 
captain, and Singleton his lieutenant, they laid in stores for a 
voyage, and put to sea. It was not long before they captured 
a Spanish sloop, which they manned for a privateer, giving 
the command to Singleton. After a cruise of two years^ey 
began to grow rich, disposed of the sloop, and* transferred 
tlie crow to a large Spanish frigate carrying thirty-eight 
guns, of which Singleton had the command. With this force 
they sw^ept the seas of every vessel that came witliin their 
reach. In one of their prizes was a Quaker from Penn- 
sylvania, a surgeon by profession ; who, being a useful person, 
was made to bear them company, and cuts a considerable 
figure in Uie story. Tliey now thought of returning home 
w^th their booty, and agreed to rendezvous at Madagascar. 
Here they fell in with Captain Avery, a noted pirate of those 
times, wdiose exploits are matter of history. But a differ- 
ence now arising between Singleton and the other commander, 
they pjirted company, Wilmot copying away all the spoil. 
Our hero had now to begin the world again ; but he was not 
disheartened. Having a large frigate carrying 44 guns, and 
four hundred men, besides a sloop at his disposal, he set sail 
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again, liis friend the Quaker* bearing him company. It was 
not long before they took some valuable prizes, with the 
contents of which they carried on a considerable trade, and 
in the end grew very rich. It was now time to think of 
leaving oif so hazardous a mode of life, with the guilt of 
which our Captain began to have some compunctions of 
conscience, that were instilled into him by the Quaker. For 
some considerable time he was under great terror of mind, 
even bordering upon despair; but the Quaker’s discourses 
brought him to some composure, with a resolution to reform 
his life, and make all the reparation in his power for the 
injustice he had committed. The Quaker had a sister in 
England, to whom he remitted a considerable sum of money, 
with directions to take a house in the country, as a retreat 
for thorn upon their arrival. This they at length accom- 
ph&Led.; and the story ends by Singleton’s marriage to the 
fair Quakeress. 

“This work is inferior to some of Do Foe’s narratives. 
His hfcro is altogether a worthless character, and the actions 
recounted of him, are such as few readers would take delight 
in. From the nature of tlie story, these, indeed, could not 
be much otherwise. Singleton is a faitliful portrmt of a 
numerous herd that swarmed ui)on the seas at that })eriod. 
The events of his life are those of any other pirate, but 
diversified by some strange adventures, wliicli owe their 
existence to the fertile brain of the writer. Those who take 
delight in adventures of this nature, will find much to amuse, 
if not to instruct them. De Foe has less moralizing in this, 
than in most of his other works, yet it is not entirely lost 
sight of; for towards the cfose, his hero becomes a reformed 
man. The story of the Quaker, who was the agent in the 
change, is by far the best part of the work.” 
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THE ADVENTURES 


OP 

CAPTAIN SINGLETON. 


CHAPTER L 

DESORIPTION OP MY ORIGIN — AM STOLEN IN INFANCY, AND 
SOLD TO A GIPSET — ^AT TWELVE YEARS OLD TIIB .MASTER OP 
A SHIP CARRIES ME WITH HIM TO NEWPOUNDLANDA-WE 
ARE TAKEN UT AN ALGEIUNE — ^RRTAKEN BY THE PORTITGUESE 
— AN OLD PILOT TAKES CHARGE OP ME, WITH WHOM I 

MAKE A VOYAGE, AND BEGIN STEALING AM CON(kRNED 

IN A MUTINY, AND SET 'ON SHORE WITH FIVK Of THX^CREW 
— ^TRANSACTIONS THERE. 

As it is usual for great persons, whose lives have been 
remarkable, and whose actions deserve recording to posteriiy, 
to insist much upon their originals, give full aecounts of 
their families, and the histories of their aimestors ; so, that 1 
may be methodical, I shall do the same, '^tnough I can look 
but a very little way into my pedigree, .as you will see 
presently. 

If 1 may believe the woman whom I was taught to call 
mother, I was a little boy, of about two years old, very well 
dressed, had a nursery-maid to attend me, who took me out 
on a fine summer’s evening into the fields towards Islington, 
as she pretended, to give the child some air ; ^ little girl 
being with her, of twelve or fourteeen years old, that lived 
in the neighbourhood. The maid, whether by appointment 
or otherwise, meets with a fellow, her sweetheart, as I sup- 
pose ; he carries her into a public-house to give her a pot 
and a cake ; and while they were toying in the house, the 
girl plays about, with me in her hand, in the garden and at 
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the door, sometimes in sight, ^metimes out of sight, 
thinking no harm. • ^ 

At this juncture comes by oi^e of those sort of people who, 
it Seems, made it their business to spirit away little children. 
This was a hellish trade in those days, and chiefly practised 
where they found little children very" well dressed, or for 
bigger children, to sell them to the plantations. 

The woman, pretending to take me up in her arsm and 
kiss me, and play with me, draws the girl a good way from 
the house, till at last she Snakes a fine story ^ the girl, and 
bids her go back to the maid, and tell her where she was 
with the child ; that a gentlewoman had taken a fancy to the 
child, and was kissing of it, but she should not be frightened, 
or to that purpose ; for they were but just there ; and so, 
while the girl went, she carried me quite away. 

From this time, it seems, I was disposed of to a beggar 
woman that wanted a pretty little child to set out her case ; 
and, af»r that, to a gipsey, under whose government I 
condnu/sd till I was about six years old ; and this woman, 
tho-jgh'T was continually dragged about with her from one 
part of the country to another, yet never let me want for 
anytfaitig; kud I called her mother, tliough she told me at 
last she was not ray mother, but that she bought me for 
twelve shillings of another w^oman, who told her how she 
came by me, and told her that my name was Bob Singleton, 
not Robert, but plain Bob ; for it seems they never knew 
by wbat name I was christened. 

It is in vain to reflect here, what a terrible fright the 
careless hussy was in, that lost me ; what treatment she 
received from my justly-enraged father and mother, and the 
horror these must be in at the thoughts of their cliild being 
thus carried away ; for, as I never knew anything of the 
matter, but just what I have related, nor who my father 
and mother were, so it would make but a needless digression 
to talk of it here. 

My good gipsey mother, for some of her worthy actions 
no doubt, happened in process of time to be hanged ; and, as 
this fell out something too soon for me to be perfected in the 
strolling trade, the parish where I was left, which, for my 
Kfe, I cannot remember, took some care of me to be sure ; for 
the first thing I can remember of myself afterwards, wa^, that 
1 went to a parish school, and the minister of the parish used 
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to talk to pe to be a good/boy ^ and tliat, thpugli I vras but 
a poor boy, jf I minded book, and served God, I might 
make a good man. > 

I believe was fre(]|uenU:' removed fro|a one town to 
another, perhaps as the pacishes disputed ‘my supposed 
mother’s last settlement. Wlftber I was so shifted by 
passes, or otterwise, I know not* but the town where I was 
last kept, whatever its name was must not be far off from 
the sea-side ; for a master of a ship ^ 

was tlic first that brought me to a p^W^iot fair from South- 
ampton, which I afterwards knew to^y ussleton; and there 
1 attended the carpenters, and such pe^J®; ^ vrere employed 
in building a ship for him; and when done, though I 

was not above twelve years old, he\ar]0J^ 
him, on a voyage to Newfoundland. 

I lived well enough, and pleased myy^aSter so well, that 
he called me his own boy , and I wott; called him 

father, but he w-ould not allow it, for he children oi his 
own. I went three or four voyages with v^j grew a 
sturdy boy, when, coming home again froiii\be banks. of 
Newfoundland, vre were J:aken by an Algerine i 0 ^cr,'or man 
oi‘ war : which, if my account stands right, waS about the 
year 1 69*5, for you may be sure 1 kept no journals 

I was not much concerned at the disaster, thoii^gb I saw 
my master, after having been wounded by a splini®** fbo 
head during the engagement, very barbarously use^^lby tUeT'' 
Turks; I say, 1 was not much concerned, till, upon Some 
unlucky thing I said, which, as I remember, was about 
abusing my master, tliey took me and beat me most un- 
mercifully with a fiat stick on the soles of my feet, so that I 
could neither go or stand for several days together. 

But my good fortune was my friend upon this occasion ; 
foV, as they were sailing away with our ship in tow as a 
prize, steering for the straits, and in sight of the bay of 
Cadiz, the Turkish rover was attacked by two great Por- 
tuguese men of war, and taken and carried into Lisbon. 

As I was not much concerned at my captivity, not indeed 
understanding the consequences of it, if it had continued ; so 
I was not suitably sensible of my deliverance : nor indeed 
was it so much a deliverance to me, as it would otherwise 
have been : for my master who was the only friend I had in 
the world, died at Lisbon of his wounds ; and 1 being then 
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almost reduced to my pnmitive^^te „f starving, had 

this addition to It, that foreign country too, where 

I knew nobody, and could notSBr^ ^ language. 

However, I ^d better here j ^ ^ expect; 

for, when all the rest of W ^ 

where they would, I, that ^ stayed in 

the ship for several dap, tijj Keutenants 

seeing me, inquired what ^ English dog did there, 

and why they did uot^rf shore. 

I heard hmi, and Me understood what lie meant, though 
not what he said, ^ ^ in a terrible fright; 

J^tb get a bit of bread ; when the pilot 
ot the ship, an ojJJ^^guian, seeing me look very dull, came 
to me, broken English to me, told mo, I must 

must I go?” said I. “ Wlierc you 
Will, said he, J^me to your own country, if you will.” 
« IIow must i / tliither?” said I. “ Why, have you no 
faend? said*^ “No,” said I, “not in the world, hut 
that dog, poiw-jg ship’s dog (who, having stolen a 

pic^e ot bcftirc, had brought it close by me, and 

^ eaten it), for he has been a 

» W n ’ and brought me my dinner.” 

JX^^Svell,” says he, “you must have your dinner:” 
^ „y\i go with me ? ” “ Yes,” says I, “ with all my 

hean. short, the old pilot took me home with him, and 
u^d me' tolerably well, though I fared hard enough ; .and I 
lived with him about two years, during which time he was 
soliciting his busine.ss, and at length got to be master or 
pilot under Don Garcia de I’iinentesia de Carravalla.^?, cap- 
tain of a Portuguese galleon, or carrack, which was bound 
to Goa, in the East Indies ; and immediately having gotten 
his commission, put me on board to look after his cabin, in 
which he had stored himself with abundance of liquors, sifc- 
cades, sugar, spices, and other things for his accommodation 
in the voyage, and laid in afterwards a considerable quantity 
of European goods, fine lace, and linen ; and also baize, 
woollen cloth, stuffs, &c,, under the pretence of his clothes. 

I was too young in the trade to keep any journal of this 
voyage, though my master, who was, for a Portuguese, a 
pretty good artist, prompted me to it : hut my not under- 
standing the language, was one hindrance; at least, it 
served mo for an excuse. However, after some time, I 
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began to« Ibok into his charts and ogoks ; and, as 1 could 
write a tolerable hand, understood some Latin, and began to 
have a smaltering of the Portuguese tongue, so I began to 
get a little sup'briicial knowledge of navigation, but not such 
as was likely to be lufUcient to carry me through a life of 
adventure, as mine v^as to be. In short, I learned several 
material things in this voyage among the Portuguese; I 
learnt particularly to be an arrant thief and a bad sailor; 
and I think I may say tliey ai*e the best masters, for teach- 
ing both these; of, any nation in the world. 

♦We made our way for the East Indies, by the coast ot 
Brazil ; not that it is in the course of sailing the way thitlier ; 
but our captain, either on his own account, or by the direc- 
tion of the merchants, went thither first, where at All Saints’ 
bay, or, as they call it in Portugal, the Rio de Todos los 
Santos, we delivered near a hundred tons of goods, and took 
in a considerable qu/untity of gold, with some chests of sugar, 
and severity or eighty great rolls of tobacco, every roll 
weighing at least a hundred weight. 

Here, being lodged on shore by my master’s order, I had 
tlic charge of the captaih’s business, he having seen me very 
dilig(‘nt for my own master ; and in requital for his mistaken 
confidence, I found means to secure, thr.t is to say, to steal, 
about twenty moidores out of tlifi gold that was shipped on 
board by the merchants, and this was my first adventure. 

had a tolerable voyage from hence to the Cape de 
Bona Speranza ; and I was reputed as a mighty diligent ser- 
vant to iny master, and very faithful (I was diligent indeed, 
but I was very far from honest ; however, they thought me 
honest, which, by the -way, w^as their very great mistake) ; 
upon this very mistake the captain took a particulai’ liking 
to. me, and cinjdoycd me frequently on his own occasions; 
and, on the other hand, in recompence for my officious dili- 
gence, I received several pai'ticular favours fi’om him ; par- 
ticularly, I was, by the captain’s command, made a kind of a 
steward under the ship’s steward, for such provisions as the 
captain demanded for his own table ; he had anotlicr steward 
fi>r his private stores besides, but my office concerned only 
what the captain called for of tlie ship’s stores, for his pri- 
vate use. 

However, by this means I had opportunity particularly to 
take care of my master’s man, and to furnish myself with 
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sufScient provisions ta mak#^ me live much better than tbe 
other people in the ship; for the captain seldom ordered 
anything out of the ship’s stores, as above, but I snipt some 
of it for my own share. We arrived at Goa, in the East 
Indies, in about seven months, from Lisbon, and remained 
there eight more ; during which time,*I had indeed nothing 
to do, my master being generally on shore, but to learn 
everything that is wicked among the Portuguese, a nation 
the most perfidious and the most debauched,* the most insolent 
and cruel, of any that pretend to call themselves Christians, 
in the world. • 

Thieving, lying, swearing, forswearing, Joined to the most 
abominable lewdness, was the stated practice of the ship’s 
crew ; adding to it, that, with the most unsuffcrable boasts 
of their own courage, they were, generally speaking, the 
most complete cowards that T ever met with ; and the conse- 
quence of their cowardice was evident upon many occasions. 
However, there was here and there one among them that 
was not so bad as the rest; and, as my lot fell among them, 
it made me have the roost contemptible thoughts of the rest, 
as indeed tkey deserved. 

I was exactly fitted for their society indeed ; for 1 had no 
sense of virtue or religion u])on me. I had never heard much 
of either, except what a%ood old ])arsoii had said to me 
when I w^as a child of about eight or nine years old ; nay, I 
was preparing, and growing up apace, to be as wicked as any 
Iwdy could be, or perhaps ever was. Fate certainly thus 
directed my beginning, knowing that I had work to do in the 
world, which nothing but one hardened against all sense of 
honesty or religion, could go through ; and yet, even in this 
state of original -Nvickedness, I entertained such a settled 
abhorrence of the abandoned vileness of the Portuguese, that 
I could not hut hate them most heartily from the beginning, 
and all iny life afierwards. They were so brutishly wicked, 
so base and perfidious, not only to strangers, but to one 
another ; so meanly submissive when subjected ; so insolent, 
or barbarous and tyrannical, when superior, that I thought 
there was something in them that shocked my very nature. 
Add to this, that it is natural to an Englishman to hate a 
coward, it jill joined together to make the devil and a Portu- 
guese ecpially my aversion, • 

However, according to the English proverb, i*’ He that is 
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shipped ^th the devil must sail with the devil 1 was among 
them, and I managed myseli as well as I could. My master 
had consented that I should •assist the captain in the olFice, 
as above ; but^ as I understood aflorwards, that the captain 
allowed my master Jialf a moidore a month for my service, 
and that he had my name upon the ship’s books also, I 
expected that, when the ship came to be paid four months’ 
wages at the Iifdies, as they, it seems, always do, my master 
would let me have sometliing for myself. 

But I was wrong in my man, for he was none of that kind: 
he had Uikcn me up as in distress, and liis business was to 
keep me so, and make his m^irket of me as well as he could ; 
which 1 began to think of after a different manner than I did 
at first ; for at first 1 thought he had entertained me in mere 
charity, upon seeing my distressed circumstances, but did not 
doubt, but when he put me on board the ship, I should have 
some wages for myjiervice. 

But lie tliought,*t seems, quite otherwise; and, when I 
procured one to speak to him about it, when the ship was paid 
at Goa, he flew into the greatest rage imaginable, and called 
mo English dog, youi>g heretic, and threatened to put mo 
into the inquisition. Indeed, of all the names the four and 
twenty letters could make up, he should not have called me 
heretic ; for, as I knew nothing y,bout religion, neitlier pro- 
testant from jiapist, or either of them from a Mahomeiau, I 
could never be a heretic. However, it parsed but a little, 
but, as young as I was, I had been carried into the inquisi- 
tion ; and, there, if they had asked me if I was a protestant 
or a catliolic, I should have said yes to that whicli came first. 
If it had been the protestant they had asked first, it had cer- 
tainly made a martyr of me for I did not know what. 

^ But the very pritjst they carried with them, or chaplain of 
the ship, as we call him, saved me : for, seeing me a boy 
entirely ignorant of religion, and ready to do or say anything 
they bid me, he asked me some questions about it, which ho 
found I answered so very simply, that he took it upon him 
to tell them, he would answer for my being a good catholic ; 
and he hoped he should be the means of saving my soul; and 
he pleased himself that it was to be a work of merit to him ; 
so he made me as good a papist as any of them in about a 
week’s time. 

1 then told him my case about my master ; how, it is true, 
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he had taken me up in /t miseittble case, on board a man-of- 
war, at Lisbon ; and I was indebted to him for bringing me 
on l^ard this ship; that, if I had been left at Lisbon, 1 might 
have starved and the like; and therefore I was willing to 
serve him ; but that 1 hoped he wouldi give me some little 
consideration for my service, or let me know how long he 
expected 1 should serve him for nothing. 

It was all one ; neither the priest or any one else could 
prevail with him, but that I was not his 4Bervant but his 
slave ; that he took me in the Algerine ; and that I was a 
Turk; only pretended to be an English boy, to get my 
liberty ; and he would carry me to the inquisition as a Turk. 

This lightened me out of my wits ; for I had nobody to 
vouch for me what 1 was, or hrom whence I came ; but the 
good Padre Antonio, for that was his name, cleared me ot 
that part by a way 1 did not understand : for he came to me 
one morning with two sailors, and told ^ they must search 
me, to bear witness that 1 was not a Turk. I was amazed 
at them, and frightened ; and did not understand them ; nor 
could I imagine what they intended to do to me. However, 
stripping me, they were soon satisfied ; and father Anthony 
bade me be easy, for they could all witness that I was no 
Turk. So I escaped that part of my master’s cruelty. 

And now 1 resolved from that time to run airay from him 
if I could ; but there was no doing of it there; for there were 
not ships of any nation in the world, in lliat port, except two 
or three Persian vessels from Ormus; so that, if I had 
offered to go away from him, he would have had me seized 
on shore, and brought on board by force : so that I had no 
remedy but patience, and this he brought to an end too as 
soon as he could ; for after this he began to use me ill, and 
not only to straiten my provisions, but to beat and torture 
me in a barbarous manner for every trifle; so that, in a 
word, my life began to be very miserable. 

The violence of this usage of me, and the impossibility of 
my escape from his hands, set my head a working upon all 
sorts of mischief ; ' and, in particular, I resolved, after 
8 tud 3 riug all other ways to deliver myself, and finding all 
ineffectual, 1 say, 1 resolved to murder him. With this 
hellish resolution in my head, 1 spent whole nights and 
days contriving how to put it in execution, the devil 
psquipting me very warmly to the fact. 1 was indeed en- 
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tirely at a'loss for the means; for J. had neithef gun or 
sword, nor ally weapon to assault him with. Poison 1 had 
my thoughts' much upon, but knew not where to get any ; 
or, if I might "have got it, I did not know the country word 
for it, or by what name to ask for it. 

In this manner I was guilty of the &ct intentionally a 
hundred and a hundred times ; but Providence, either for his 
sake or for mind, always frustrated my designs, and 1 could 
never bring it to pass : so I was obliged to continue in his 
chains tiU the ship, having taken in her loading, det sail for 
Portugal. 

I can say nothing here, to the manner of our voyage ; for, 
as 1 said, I kept no journal ; but this I can give an account 
of, that, having been once as high as the Cape of Good 
Hope, as we call it, or Cabo de Bona Speranza, as they call 
it, we were driven back again by a violent storm from 
tlie W.S.W., which held us, six days and nights, a great 
way to the eastward ; and after that running a&re th^ wind 
for several days more, we at last came to an anchor on the 
coast of Madagascar. 

The storm had been sb violent that the ship had received 
a great deal of damage, and it required some time to repair 
her ; so, standing in nearer the shore, the pOot, my master, 
brought the ship into a very good road, where we rid in 
twenty-six fathom water, about half-a-mile from the shore. 

While the ship rode here, there happened a most desperate 
mutiny among the men, upon account of some deficiency in 
their allowance, which came to that height that they 
threatened the captain to set him on shore, and go back 
with the ship to Goa. I wished they would with all my 
heart, for I was full of mischief in my head, and ready 
eqough to do any. So, though I was but a boy, as they 
called me, yet I prompted the mischief all I could, and 
embarked in it so openly that I escaped very little being 
hanged in the first and most early part of my life ; for the 
captain had some notice that there was a design laid by 
some of the company to murder him; and having, partly by 
money and promises, and partly by threatening and torture, 
brought two fellows to confess the particulars and the names 
of the persons concerned, they were presently apprehended, 
till, one accusing another, no less than sixteen men were 
seized and put into irons, whereof I was one* 
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The captain, who was laade desperate by his danger, 
resolving to clear the ship of his enemies, tried ns all, and 
we were all condemned to die. •The manner of his process I 
was too young to take notice of; but the purser and one of 
the gunners were hanged immediately, and I expected it 
with the rest. I do not remember any great concern I was 
under about it, only that I cried very much ; for I know 
little then of this world, and nothing at all of the next. 

However, the captain contented hiniseU' with executing 
these two ; and some of the rest, upon their humble sub- 
mission, and promise of future good behaviour were par- 
doned; but five were ordered to be set on shore on the 
island, and left there, oi* which I was one. My master used 
all his interest with the captain to have me excused, but 
could not obtain it; for somebody having told him that 1 
was one of them who was singled out to have killed him, 
when my master desired I might not be sot on slioro, the 
captain told liira I should stay on board if be desired it, but 
then I should be hanged ; so he might choose for me which 
he thought best. The caj»tain, it seems, was particularly 
provoked at my being concerned in the treachery, because of 
liis having been so kind to me, and of his having singled me 
out to servo him, as I have said above ; and this j)evliai)s 
obliged him to gi\ e my master such a rough choice, either to 
set me on shore or to have me hanged on hoard ; and had 
my master indeed known what good-will 1 had for him, he 
would not have been long in choosing lor me ; for I had 
certainly determined to do him a mischief the first oppor- 
tunity 1 had for it. This w^as, tlierelbre, a good providence 
for me, to keep me from dipping my hands in blood, and it 
made mo more tender afterwards in matters of blood than I 
believe I should otlr^rwise have been. Bui as to my beiijg 
one of them that v;as t o kill the (‘ajitain, that I was wTonged 
in, ibr I was noc the person ; but it was really one of them 
that were pardoned, he having the good luck not to have 
that part discovered. 

I was now to enter upon a part of independent life, — 
tiling I was indeed vciy ill prepared to manage ; for I was 
perfectly loose and dissolute in my behaviour, bold and 
wicked wliile I was under government, and now perfectly 
unfit to he trusted with liberty ; for 1 was as ripe for any 
villany as a young fellow that had no solid thought ever 
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placed in Ris mind could be supposed to be. Education, as 
you have heard, I had none ; and all the little scenes of life 
1 had passed through had be^ full of dangers and desperate 
circumstances'; but I was either so young or so stupid, that 
I Reaped the grief ayd anxiety of them, for want of having 
a sense of their tendency and consequences. 

Tliis thoughtless, unconcerned temper had one felicity 
indeed in it — fhat it made me daring and ready for doing 
any mischief, and kept off the sorrow which otherwise ought 
to have attended me when T fell into any mischief; that this 
stupidity was instead of a happiness to me, for it left my 
thoughts free to act upon means of escape and deliverance 
in my distress, however great it might be; whereas my 
companions in the distress w'ere so sunk by their fear and 
gi’icf that they abandoned themselves to the misery of their 
condition, and gave over all thought but of their perishing 
and starving, being devoured by wild beasts, murdered, and 
perhaps eaten by cannibals, and tbe like. 

I was but a young fellow about seventeen or eighteen; 
but bearing what was to be my fate, I received it with no 
appearance of discouragement ; but I asked whai my master 
said to it, and being told that he had used his utmost interest 
to save me, but the captain had answered I should either go 
on sliore or be hanged on board, which he pleased. I then 
gave over all hope of being received again, I was not very 
thankful in my thoughts to my master for bis soliciting the 
captain for me, because I knew that what he did was not in 
kindness to me so much as in kindness to himself; I mean 
to ])reserve the wages which he got for me, which amounted 
to about six dollars a month, including what the captain 
allowed him for my particular service to him. 

, When I understood that my master was so apparently 
kind, I asked if I might not be admitted to speak with him, 
and they told me I might, if my master would come down to 
me, hut I could not be allowed to come up to him ; so then 
I desired my master might be told to come to me, and he 
accordingly came to me ; I fell on my knees to him, and 
begged lie would forgive me what I had done to displease 
him ; and indeed the resolution I had taken to murder him 
lay with some horror upon my mind just at that time, so that 
I was once just a-going to confess it, and beg him to forgive 
me, but I kept it in : he said he had done all he could to 
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obtain my pardon of the captaio, but could not : and he knew 
no way for me but to have patience, and submit to my fate ; 
and if they came to speak with ‘any ship ot their nation at 
the Cape, he would endeavour to have them stand in, and 
fetch us off again if we might be found, 

Then I begged I might have my clothes on shore with me. 
He told me he was afraid 1 should have little need of clothes, 
for he did not see how we could long subsist on the island, 
and that he had been informed that the inhabitants were 
cannibals or men-eaters (though he had no reason for that 
suggestion), and we should not be able to live among tlicm ; 
I told him I was not so afraid of that, as I was of starving 
for want of \dctuals ; and as for the inhabitants being cannibals, 
I believed we should be more likely to eat them, than they 
us, if we could but get at them ; but I was mightily concerned, 
I said, we should have no weapons with us to defend ourselves, 
and I begged nothing now, but that he would give me a gun 
and a sword, with a little powder and shot. 

He smiled ; and said, they would signify nothing to us, 
for it was impossible for us to pretend to preserve our lives 
among such populous and desperate nation as the people of 
the island were. I told him that, however, it would do us 
this good, for we should be devoured or destroyed immediately ; 
so I begged hard for the gun. At last he told me, he did not 
know whether the captain would give him leave to give me 
a gun, and if not, he durst not do it ; but he promised to use 
his interest to obtain it for me, which he did, and tlie next 
day lie sent me a gun, with some ammunition, but told me, 
the captain would not suffer the ammunition to be given us, 
till we were set all on shore, and till he was just going to 
set sail. He also sent me the few clotlies 1 had in the ship, 
which indeed weye not many. , 

Two days after this we were all carried on shore together ; 
the rest of my fellow-criminals hcainiig 1 had a gun and some 
powder and shot, solicited for liberty to carry the like wilJi 
them, which was also granted them ; and thus we were set 
on shore to shift for ourselves. 

At our first coming into the island, we were terrified 
exceedingly with the sight of the barbarous people ; whose 
figure was made more terrible to us than really it was, by 
the report we had of them from the seamen ; but when wc 
came to converse with them awhile, we found they were not 
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cannibal^, las was reported, or such as would fall immediately 
upon us and^at us up : but they came and sat down by us, 
and wondered much at our clothes and arms, and made signs 
to give us soirte victuals, such as they had, which was only 
roots and plants duff out of the ground, for the present, but 
they brought us fowls and flesh afterwards, in good plenty. 

This encouraged the other four men that were with me 
very much, for they were quite dejected before ; but now 
they began to be very familiar with them, and made signs, 
that if they would use us kindly, we would stay and live 
with them ; which they seemed glad of, though they knew 
little of the necessity we were under to do so, nr how much 
we were afraid of them. 

However, upon other thoughts, we resolved that we would 
only stay in that part so long as the ship rid in the bay, and 
thou, making them believe we wore gone with the ship, we 
would go and jdace ourselves, if possible, where there, were 
no inhabitants to be seen, and §o live as we could, or perhaps 
watch for a ship that might be diiven upon the coast, as 
we were. 

The ship continued ' a fortnight in the roa^^s repairing 
some damage which had been done her in the late storm, and 
taking in wood and water ; and during tliis time the boat 
coming often on shore, the men brought us several refresh- 
ments, and the natives believing we only belonged to the 
ship, were civil enough. We lived in a kind of a tent on 
the shore, or rather a hut, which we made with the boughs 
of ti'ecs, and sometimes in the night retired to a wood a 
little out of their way, to let them think we were gone on 
board the ship. However, we found them barbarous, 
treacherous, and villanous enough in their nature, only civU 
for fear, and thcrelbre concluded we should soon fall into 
tlicir hands w’hen the ship was gone. 

The sense of this wrought upon my fellow-sufferers even 
to flistraciion ; and one of them, being a carpenter, in his 
mad fit, swam off to the ship in the night, though she lay 
then a league to sea, and made such pitiful moan to be taken 
in, that the captain was prevailed with at last to take him 
in, though they let him lie swimming three hours in the 
water before he consented to it. • 

Upon this, and his humble submission, the captain re- 
ceived him, and, in a word, the importunity of tliis man 
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(who for some time petitioned to be taken in, though they 
hanged him as soon as they hs^ him), was such as could not 
be resisted; for, ‘after he had, swam so long about the ship, 
he was not able to have reached the shore again ; and the 
captain saw evidently, that the man must be taken on board, 
or siiflered to drown, and the whole s^p*s company offering 
to be bound for him for his good behaviour, &e captain at 
last yielded, and he was taken up, but ajmost dead '^th his 
beinji so long in the water. 

When this man was got in, he never left off importuning 
the cai)tain, and all the rest of the officers, in behalf of us 
that were behind ; but to the very last day the captain was 
inexorable ; when, at the time their preparations were 
making to sail, and orders given to hoist the boats into the 
si lip, all the seamen in a body came up to the rail of the 
quarter-deck, where the captain was walking with some of 
his officers, and appointing the boatswain to speak for them, 
he went up, and falling on ijps knees to the captain, begged 
of him, in the humblest manner possible, to receive the four 
men on board again, offering to answer for their fidelity, or 
to have them kept in chains till they came to Lisbon, and 
there to be ’delivered up to justice, rather than, as they said, 
to have, them left to be murdered by savages, or devoured by 
wild beasts. It was a great while ore the captain took any 
notice of them, but when he did, he ordered the boatswain 
to be seized, and threatened to bring him to the capstan for 
speaking for them. 


CHAPTER n. 

THE SEAMEN INTERCEDE TO HAVE US TAKEN ON BOARD — 
ON THE OAJ*TAIN’s REFUSAL, TWENTY-TFIREE OP THE M^SN, 

WELL ARMED, LEAVE THE SIHP, AND JOIN US ASHORE 

TRANSACTIONS WTTH THE NATIVES — WE MAKE A CANOE 
TO ESCAPE IN — AFTER VARIOUS ADVENTURES WE PUT TO 
SEA. 

Upon this severity, one of the seamen, bolder than the rest, 
but still with all possible respect to the captain, besought his 
honour, as be called him, that he would give leave to some 
more of them to go on shore, and die with their companions. 
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or, if possible, to assist them to resist the barbarians. 
The captain, rather provoked than cowed with this, came to 
the barricado of the quarter-deck, and speaking very pru- 
dently to the men (for, had he spoken roughly, two-thirds of 
them would have left the ship, if not all of them), he told 
them, it was for thei}^ safety as well as his own, that he had 
been obliged to that severity ; that mutiny on board a ship 
was the some thing as treason in the king’s palace, and he 
could not answer it to his owners and employers to trust the 
ship and goods committed to his charge with men. who had 
entertalTied thoughts of the worst and blackest nature ; that 
lie wished heartily that it had been an3rwhere else that they 
liad been set on shore, where they might have been in less 
hazard from the savages ; that, if he had designed they 
should be destroyed, he could as well have executed them on 
board as the other two ; that he wished it had been in some 
other part of the world, where he might have delivered them 
up to the civil justice, or might have left them among Chris- 
tians ; but that it was better their lives were put in hazard, 
than his life, and the safety of the ship ; and that, though he 
did not know that he ha<J deserved so ill of any of them, as 
that they should leave the ship rather than do thfiir duty, yet 
if any of them were resolved to do so, unless he would con- 
sent to take a gang of traitors on board, who, as he had 
proved before them all, had conspired "to murder him, he 
would not hinder them, nor, for the present, would he resent 
their importunity ; but, if there was nobody left in the ship 
but myself, he would never consent to take them on board. 

This discourse was delivered so well, was in itself so rea- 
sonayc, was managed with so much temper, yet so boldly 
concluded with a negative, that the greatest part of the men 
were satisfied for the present: however, as it put the men 
iifto juntos and cabals, they were not composed for some 
hours ; the wind also slackening towards night, the captain 
ordered not to weigh till next morning. 

The same night twenty-three of the men, among whom 
was the gunner’s mate, the surgeon’s assistant, and two car- 
penters applying to the chief mate, told him, that, as the 
captain had given them leave to go on shore to their com- 
rades, they begged that he would speak to the captain not to 
take it ill that they were desirous to go and die with tlieir 
oomponimis; and that they thought they could do no less 
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in such an extremitj, than go to them ; because, if th^ war 
any way to save their lives, it was by adding to their num^ 
bers, and making them strong enough to assist one anothes^. 
in defending themselves against the savages, till perhapr 
they might one time or other find means to mal^ theit* 
escape, and get to their own counti^ 

The mate told them in so many words, that he durst not 
speak to the captain upon any such design, and was very 
sorry they had no more respect for him, than to desiire him 
to go upon such an errand ; but, if they were revived upon 
such an enterprise, he woidd advise them to take the long- 
boat in the morning betimes, and go off, seeing the captain 
had given them leave, and leave a civil letter behind him to 
the captain, and to desire him to send his men on shore for 
the boat, which should be delivered veiy honestly, and he 
promised to keep their counsel so long. 

Accordingly, an hour before day, those twenty-three men, 
with every man a firelock and cutlass, with some pistols, 
three halberts or half-pikes, and good store of powder and 
ball, without any provision hut about half a hundred ot 
bread, but with all their chests and clothes, tools, instru- 
ments, books, &c., embarked themselves so silently, that the 
captain got no notice of it till they were gotten half the way 
on shore. 

As soon as the 'captain heard of it, he called for the 
gunner’s mate, the chief gunner being at that time sick in 
his cabin, and ordered to fire at them; but, to his great 
mortification, the gunner’s mate was one of the number, and 
was gone with them ; and, indeed, it was by this means they 
got so many arms and so much ammunition. Whgn the 
captain found how it was, and that there was no help for it, 
he began to be a little appeased, made light of it, and called 
up the men, spoke kindly to liiem, and told them he tv as 
very weU satisfied in the fidelity and ability of those that 
were now left; and that he would give to them, for their 
encouragement to be divided among them, the wages which 
were due to the).* men that were gone ; and that it was a 
great satisfaction to him that the ship was freed from such 
a mutinous rabble, who had not tlie least reason for their 
discontent. 

The men seemed very well satisfied, and particularly the 
promise of the wa^M of those that were gone, went a great 
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msay with thm* After this the letter which was left; by the 
nieii was gh^en to the captain, by his boy, with whom, it 
seems, the men had left it. The letter was' the 

si»me purpose of what they ha(f said to the mate, im Arhich 
he dedined to say for them ; only that at tlie end of their 
letter they told the cahtain, that as they had no dishonest 
design, so they had t^en nothing away with them which 
was not their own, except some arms and ammunition, such 
ns were absolutely necessaiy to them, as well for their 
defence against the savages, as to kill fowds or beasts for their 
food that they might not perish; and as there were con- 
siderable sums due to them for wages, they hoped he would 
allow the krms and ammunition upon their accounts. They 
told him, that as to the ship’s long-boat, which they had 
taken to bring them on shore, they Imew it was necessary to 
him, and they were willing to restore it to him ; and, if he 
pleased to send for it, it should be very honestly delivered to 
his men, and not the least injuiy offered to any of those Who 
<%me for it, not the least persuasion or invitation made use 
of to any of them to stay withlhem ; and, at the bokom of 
the letter, they very humbl3Mesoiight him, that, for their 
defence, and for the safety of llleir lives, he would be pleased 
to send them a barrel of powder, and some ammunition, and 
give them leave to keep the mast and sail of the boat, that 
if it was possible for them to make themselves a boat of any 
kind, they might shift off to sea, to save themselves iu 
part of the world as their fate should direct them to. 

Upon tliis the captain, who had won much upon the rest 
of his men by what he had said to them, and was very easy 
as to the general peace (for it was very true, that the most 
mutinous of the men were gone), came out to the quarter- 
deck, and, calling the men together, let them know the 
substance of the letter; and told the men, that, however, 
they , had not deserved such civility from him, yet he was not 
willing to expose them more than they were willing to 
expose themselves, he was inclined to send them some 
ammunition ; and, as they had desired bu,t one barrel of 
powder, he would send them two barrels, and shot, or lead, 
and moulds to make shot, in proportion ; and to lei them see 
that he was civiler to them than they deserved, he ordered a 
cask of arrack, and a great bag of bread, to be sent them for 
dubsistenco} till they should he able to furnish themselves. 

0 
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The rest of the men applauded the captain’s g^eroshyy 
and every one of them sent u£Mimi»ething or other ; and about 
three in the afternoon the pinnace came on shore, and 
brought us all these things, whicdi wO were very ^ad 
and returned the long-bo^ accordingly ; and as to the men 
that came with the pinnace, as the^ captain had singled out 
such men as he knew would not come over to us, so Hiey 
had positive orders not to bring any one of us bn boaM 
again, upon pain of death ; and indeed both were so true to 
our points, that we neither asked them to stay, nor they us 
to go. 

We were now a good troop, being in all twenty-seven 
men, very well armed, and provided with everything but 
victuals ; we had two carpenters among us, a gunner, and, 
which was worth all the rest, a surgeon or doctor, that is to 
say, he was an assistant to a surgeon at Goa, and was 
entertained as a supernumerary with us. The carpenters 
had brought all their tools, the doctor all his instruments 
and medicines, and indeed we had a great deal of baggage, 
that is to say, in the whole, for some of us had little more 
than the clothes on our backs, of whom 1 was one ; but 1 
had one thing which none of them had, viz., I had the 
twenty-two moidores of gold, which I stole at tlie BrazUs, 
and two pieces of eight. The two pieces of eight I showed, 
and one moidore, but no more ; and none of them ever sus- 
pected tliat 1 had any more money in the world, having been 
known to be only a poor boy token up in charity, as you 
hare heard, and used like a slave, and in the worst manner 
of a slave, by my /umel master the pilot. 

It will be easy to imagine we four, that were left at first, 
were joyful, nay, even surprised with joy, at the coming of 
the resty though at first we were frightened, and thought they 
came to fetch us back rto hang us ; but they took ways 
quickly to satisfy us that they Were in the smne condition 
with us, only with this additional circumstance, that theirs 
was voluntary, and ours by force. 

The first piece of news they told us after the short history 
of their coming away, was, that our companion was on board, 
but how he got thither, we could not imagine ; for he had 
given us the slip, and we never imagined he could swim so 
well as to venture ofi' to the ship, which lay at so great a 
distance.; nay, we did not so mudi as know lhat he coifid 

■fit 
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swim at ally and not thinking anything of Mrhat really 
happened, we theuglit he really must have wandered into the 
woodsy and was devoured, or w^ hillen into the hands of the 
natives, and wasniurdered ; and these thoughts filled us with 
feats enou^, and of several kinds, about its being some thne 
or other our lot to fioU^to their hands also. 

V’But hearing how he nad with much difficulty been received 
on, board the ship again, and pardoned, we were much better 
satisfied than before. 

Being now, as I have said, a considerable number of ns, 
and in Condition to defend ourselves, the first thing we did 
was to give every one his hand, tha^ we would not separate 
from one another upon any occasion whatsoever, but that 
we would live and die together ; that we would kill no food, 
but that we would distribute it in public ; and that we would 
be in all things guided by the majority, and not insist upon 
our own resolutions in anything, if the. m^ority were agaipst 
it ; that we would appoint a captain among us to be our 
governor or leader during pleasure ; that while he was in 
oilic.e, fre would obey liim without reserve, on pain of death ; 
and that every one should tiike turn, but captain was not 
to act in any particular thing without advice of thfi rest, and 
by tlie majority. 

Having established these rules, we resolved to enter into 
Sf)me measures for our food, and for conversing with the 
inhabitants or natives of the island for our supply ; as for 
food, they were at first very useful to us, but we soon grew 
weaiy of them, being an ignorant, ravenous, brutish sort of 
people, even worse than the natives of any other country that 
we had seen ; and we soon found that the principal part of 
our subsistence was to be had by our guns, ^looting of deer 
and other creatures, and fowls of all other sorts, of which 
thei-e is abundance. 

We found the natives did not disturb or concern themselves 
much about us; nor did they inquire or perhaps know 
whether wc stayed among them or not, much less that our 
ship was gone quite away, and had cast us off, as was our 
case ; for die next morning after we had sent back the long- 
boat, the ship stood away to the south-east, and in four hours' 
time was out of our sight. 

The next day, two of us went out into the eountiy one 
fray, and two another, to see what kind of a land we were 

C 2 
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in ; and we soon found the country was very pleasant and 
fruitful, and a convenient place to live in; but, as before, 
inhabited by a parcel of creatures scarce human, or capable 
of being made sociable on any account whatsoever. 

We found the place full of cattle and provisions; but 
whether we might venture to take th^in where** we could find 
them, or not, we did not know ; and though we were under 
a necessity to get provisions, yet we were loath to bring down* 
a whole nation of devils upon us at once, and, therefore, 
some of our company agreed to try to speak with some 
of the countr}’’, if we could, that we might see what course 
was to be taken with them. Eleven of our men went on 
this errand, well armed, and furnished for defence. They 
brought word, that they had seen some of the natives, who 
appeared very civil to them, but very shy and afraid, seeing 
their guns; for it was easy to perceive, that the natives knew 
what their guns were and what use they 'were of. 

They made signs to the natives for some food, and they 
went and fetched several herbs and roots, and some milk ; 
but it was evident they did not design to give itilaway, 
but to sell it, making signs to know what our men would 
give thent. 

Our men were perplexed at this, for they had nothing to 
barter; however, one of the men pulled out a knife and 
showed them, and they were so fond of it, that they were 
ready to go t(^ether by the cars for the knife ; the seaman 
seeing that, was willing to make a good market of his knife, 
and keeping them chafiering a good while, some offered him 
roots, and others milk ; at last one ofiered him a goat for it, 
which he took. Then another of our men showed them 
another knife, but they had nothing good enough for that, 
whereupon one of them made signs that he would go and 
fetch something; so our men stayed three hours for their 
return, when they came back, and brought him a small-sized, 
thick, short cow, very fat, and good meat, and gave lum 
for his knife. 

This was a good market, but our misfortune was, we had 
no merchandise ; for our knives were as needful to us as to 
th^, and but that we were in distress for food and must of 
necessity have some, these men would not have parted with 
their knives. 

However, in a little lime more, we found that the woods 
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were full of li'nng creatures which we might kill for our food, 
and that without giving offence to them ; so that our men 
went daily out a hunting, and hever failed to kill sometliing 
or other; for* as to the natives, we had no goods to 
barter, and for money, all the stock among us would not 
have subsisted us longf however, we called a general council 
^ to see what money we had, and to bring it all together, that 
it might go as far as possible ; and when it came to my turn, 
I pulled out a moidore and the two dollars I spoke pf before. 

This moidore I ventured to show, that they mi^ht not 
despise me too much for adding too little to the store, and that 
they might not pretend to search mo ; and they were very 
civil to me, upon the presumption that I had been so faithful 
to them as not to conceal anything from them. 

But our money did us litUe service, for the people neither 
knew the value or the use of it, nor could they justly rate 
the gold in proportion with the silver ; so that all our mdhey, 
which was not much when it was all put together, would go 
but a little way with us, that is to say, to buy us provisions. 

Our next consideration was, to get away from this cursed 
place, and whither to go. When my opinion came to be 
asked, 1 told them I would leave that all to them, and I told 
them I had rather they would let me go into the woods to 
get them some provisions, than consult with me, for I would 
agree to whatever they did ; but they would not agree to 
that, for they would not consent that any of us should go into 
the woods ^one ; for though we had yet seen no lions or 
tigers in the woods, we were assured there were many in the 
island, besides other creatures as dangerous, and perhaps 
worse, as we afterwards found by our own experience. 

We had many adventures in the woods for our provisions, 
aiyl often met with wild and terrible beasts, which we could 
not call by their names ; but as they were, like us, seeking 
their prey, but were themselves good for nothing, so we 
disturbed them as little as possible. 

Our consultations concerning our escape from this place, 
which, as I have said, we were now upon, ended in this only, 
that as we had two carpenters among us, and that they had 
tools almost of all sorts with them, we should try to build us 
a boat to go off to sea with, and that then perhaps we might 
find our way back to Gk)a, or land on some more proper 
place to make our escape. The counsels of this assembly 
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were not of great moment ; yet, as they seem to be introdnc- 
toiy of* many more remarkable adventures whicli happened 
under my conduct hereabout! many years after, I think this 
miniature of my future enterprises may not be unpleasant to 
relate. i 

To the building of a boat 1 made 'no objection, and away 
they wont to work immediately : but as they went on, great 
difficulties occurred, such as want of saws to cut out plank ; 
nails, bolts, and spikes, to fasten the timbers ; hemp, pitch 
and tar, to caulk and pay her seams, find the like. At length 
one of the company proposed, that, instead of building a 
barque or sloop, or shallop, or whatever they would call it, 
which they found was so difficult, they should rather make a 
large periagua, or canoe, which might be done with great 
case. 

It was presently objected, that could never make a 
canoe large enough to pass the great ocean, which we were 
to go over, to get to the coast of Malabar ; that it not only 
would not bear the sea, but it would never bear the burthen ; 
for we were not only twenty-seven men of us, but had a 
gi*eat deal of luggage with us, and must, for our provision, 
take in a great dc(il more. 

I never proposed to speak in their general consultations 
before ; but finding they were at some loss about vrhat kind 
of vessel they should make, and how4o make it ; and what 
would be fit for our use, and what not ; I told them, I found 
they -were at a full stop in tlieir counsels of eveiy kind ; that 
it was true we could never pretend to go over to Goa, or the 
coast of Malabar, in a canoe, wduch, though we could all get 
into it, and that it would bear the sea well enough, yet would 
not hold our provisions, and especially we could not put fresh 
water enough into it for the voyage ; and to make such^an 
adventure would be itothing but mere running into certain 
destruction, and yet that nevertheless I was for making a 
canoe. 

They answered, that they understood all I had said before 
well enough, but what I meant by telling them first how 
dangerous and impossible it was to make our escape in a 
^noe, and yet then to advise making a canoe, that they could 
not understand. 

To this 1 answered, that 1 conceived our business was not 
to attempt our escape in a canoe, but that, as thm were 
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otJier vessels* at sea besides our ship, and that there were' i^w 
nations that lived on the seashore that were so barbarous, 
but that they went to sea in sonfe boats or other, our business 
was to cruise aldng the «coast of the island, which was very 
long, and to seize upon|the first we could get that was better 
than our own, and so from that to another, till perhaps we 
might at last get a good ship to carry us whither ever we 
pleased to go. 

Excellent advice, says one of them. Admirable advice, 
says another. Yes, yes, ‘stays the third ^which’was the 
gimner), the English dog has given excellent advice ; but it 
is just the way to bring us all to the gallows. - The rogue 
has given devilish advice, indeed, to go a-thieving, till from 
a little vessel we come to a great ship, and so we shall tuiJh 
downright pirates, the end of which is to be hanged. 

You may call us pirdfes, says another, if you will ; and, if 
we fall into bad hands, we may be used like pirates ; but I 
<!are not for tJiat, I’ll be a ]nrate, or an 3 i;hing, nay. I’ll be 
hanged for a pirate, rather than starve here ; and therefore 
I think the advice is very good ; and so they cried all. Let 
us have a canoe. The gftnner, overruled by the jrest, sub- 
mitted ; but as we broke up the council, he came to me, 
fakes me by the hand, and looking into the palm of my hand, 
and into my face too, very gravely. My lad, says he, thou 
art bom to do a world of mischief ; thou hast commenced 
pirate very young ; but have a care of the gallows, young 
man ; have a care, I say, for thou wilt be an eminent thief. 

1 laughed at him, and told him I did not know what I 
might come to hereafter ; but as our case was now, I should 
m^e no scruple to take the first ship 1 came at, to get our 
liberty ; I only wished w'e could sec one, and come at her. 
Just wliile we were talking, one of our men that was at the 
door of our hut, told us, that the carpenter, who, it seems, 
was upon a hill at a distance, cried out, A sail ! a sail ! 

We all turned out immediately ; but, though it was very 
clear weather, we could see nothing ; but the carpenter con- 
tinuing to halloo to us, A sail! a sail! away we ran up the 
hiU, and there we saw a ship .plainly ; but it was at a very 
great distance, too far for us to make any signal to her. 
However, we made a fire upon the hill, with all file wood we 
could get together, and made as much smoke as possible. 
The wind was down, and it was almost calm; bat as we 
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thought, bj a perspective glass which the gunner had in his 
pocket, her sails were full, and she stood away large with the 
wind at E.N.E., taking no notice of our signal, but making 
for the Gape de Bona Sporanza: s# we had no comfort 
from her. ^ 

We went therefore immediately to work about our intended 
canoe ; and, having singled out a very large tree to our mind, 
we fell to work with her ; and having three good axes among 
us, we got it down, but it was four days time firs^ though 
we worked very Jiard too. I do not remember what wood it 
was, or exactly what dimensions ; but I remember that it 
was a very hirge one, and we were as much encouraged 
when we launched it, and found it swam upright and steady, 
as wc would have been at another time, if we had had a good 
man-of-war at our command. 

She was so very large, that she caipied us all very easily, 
and would have carried two or three ton of baggage with us ; 
so that we began to consult about going to sea directly to 
Goa ; but many other considerations checked that thought, 
especially when we came to look nearer into it : such as 
want of provisions, and no casks for fresh water ; no compass 
to steer by ; no shelter from the breach of the high sea, which 
would certainly founder us : no defcnco from the heat of the 
weather and the like ; so that they all came readily into my 
project to cruise about where we were, and see what might 
offer. 

Accordingly, to gratify our fancy, wc went one day all out 
to sea in her together, and we -were in a very fair way to 
have had enough of it ; for when she had us all on board, 
and that we were gotten about half a league to sea, there 
happening to be a pretty high swell of the sea, though little 
or no wind, yet she w'allowed so in the sea, that we all of us 
thought she would at last wallow herself bottom up ; so we 
set all to work to get her in nearer the shore, and giving her 
iresh way in the sea, she swam more steady, and with some 
hard work we got her under the land again. 

We were now at a great loss; the natives were civil 
enough to us, and came often to discourse with us ; one time 
they brought one whom they showed respect to as a king, 
with them, and they set up a long pole between them and 
us, with a great tassel of hair hanging, not on the top, but 
something above the middle of it, adorned with little chains, 
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shellB, bits of brass, and the like ; and this we understood 
afterwards was a token of amity and friendship ; and they 
brought down to us victuals *10 abundance, cattle, fowls, 
herbs, and roots; butpre were in the utmost confusion on 
our side ; for we had ^othing to buy with, or exchange for ; 
and as to giving us things for nothing, they had no notion of 
that again. As to our money, it was mere trash to them, 
they had no value for it ; so that we were in a fair way to 
be starved. Had we had but some toys and trinkets, brass 
chains, baubles, glass beads, or, in a word, the veriest trifles 
that a ship load would not have been worth the freight, we 
might have bought cattle and provisions enough for an army, 
or to victual a fleet of mcn-of-war, but for gold or silver we 
could get nothing. 

Upon this wc were in a strange consternation. I was but 
a young fellow, but I for falling upon them with our fire- 
arms, and taking all the cattle from them, and send them to 
the devil to stop their hunger, rather than be starved our- 
selves : but I did not consider that this might have brought 
ten thousand of them down upon us the next day; and 
though we might have killed a vast number of them, and 
perhaps have frightened the rest, yet their own desperation, 
and our small number, would have animated them so, that 
one time or other they would have destroyed us all. 

In the middle of our consultation, ^ne of our men, who 
had been a kind of a cutler, or worker in iron, started up, 
and asked the carpenter, if, among all his tools, be could not 
help him to a file. Yes, says the carpenter, I can, but it 
is a small one. The smaller the better, says the other. Upon 
this he goes to work, and first, by heating a piece of an old 
broken chisel in the fire, and then he takes three or four 
pieces of eight, and beats them out with a hammer upon a 
stone, till they were very broad and triin, then he cut them 
out into the shape of birds and beasts ; he made little chains 
of them for bracelets and necklaces, and turned them into 
so many devices, of his own head, that it is hardly to be 
expressed. 

When he had for about a fortnight exercised his head and 
hands at this work, we tried the effect of his ingenuity ; and, 
having another meeting with the natives, were surprised to 
see the folly of the poor people. For a little bit of silver 
cut out in the shape of a bird, we had two cows, and, 
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which was our loss, if it had been in brass, it had been still 
of more value. For one of the bracelets made of chain- 
work, we had as much provision of several sorts, as would 
fairly have been worth, in England, ijipen or sixteen pounds ; 
and so of all the rest. Thus, that w^h when it was in coin 
was not worth sixpence to us, when thus converted into toys 
and trifles, was worth a hundred times its real value, and 
purchased for ns an 3 rthing we had occasion for. 

In this condition we lived upwards of a year, but all of 
us began to be veiy much tired of it, and, whatever came 
of it, resolved to attempt an escape. We had furnished 
ourselves with no less than three very good canoes ; and as 
the monsoons, or tradewinds, generally affect that country, 
blowing in most parts of this ishuid one six months of a year 
one way, and the other six months another way, we con- 
cluded we might be able to bear the sea well enough. But 
always, when W’e came to look nearer into it, the want of 
fresh water was the thing that put us off from such an 
adventure, for it is a prodigious length, and what no man on 
earth could be able to perform without water to drink. 

Being thus prevailed upon by our own reason to set the 
thoughts of that voyage aside, we had then but two things 
before us ; one was, to put to sea the other way, viz., west, 
and go away for the Cape of (xood Hope, where, first or 
last, wo should meet ^ith some of our own country ships, or 
else to put for the mainland of Africa, and either travel by 
land, or sail along the coast towards the Bed Sea, where we 
should, first or last, find a ship of some nation or other, that 
would take us up; or, perhaps, we might take them up, 
which, by the bye, was the thing that always run in my head. 

It was our ingenious cutler, whom ever after we called 
silversmith, that proposed this; but the gunner told him, 
that he had been in the Bed Sea in a Malabar sloop, and lie 
knew this, that, if we went into the Bed Sea, we should 
either be killed by the wild Arabs, or taken and made slaves 
of by the Turks ; and therefore he was not for going that 
way. 

Upon this I took occasion to put in my vote again. Why, 
said 1, do we talk of being killed by the Arabs, or made 
slaves of by the Turks ? Are we not able to board almost 
ki^y vessel we shall meet with in those seas ; and, instead of 
us, we to take them? Well done, pirate, said 
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the gunner (he that had looked in my hand, and told me 1 
should come ffc the gallows), TU say that for him, says he, 
he always loohs the same wayF But I think of my consci- 
ence, it is our hnly w||||ftaow. Do not tell me, says I, of 
being a pirate : we mu^^ pirates, or anything, to get fairly 
out of this cursed place* 

In a word, they concluded all, by my advice, that our 
business was to cruise for anything we could see. Why 
then, said 1 to them, our first business is to see, if the people 
upon this island have any navigation, and what boats they 
use ; and, if they have any better or bigger than ours, let us 
take one of them. First, indeed, all our aim was, to get, if 
possible, a boat with a deck and a sail ; for then we might 
have saved our provisions, which otherwise we could not. 

We had, to our great good fortune, one sailor among us, 
who had been assistant to the cook; he told us, that he 
would find a way how to preserve our beef, without cask or 
pickle ; and this he did effectually by curing it in the sun, 
with the helf) of saltpetre, of 'which there was great plenty 
in the island ; so that, before we found any method for our 
oscai)e, we had dried thtj flesh of six or seven cows and 
bullocks, and ten or twelve goats, and it relished so wdl, 
that wc never gave ourselves the trouble to boil it when we 
cat it, but either broihjd ’ it, or eat it dry ; but our main 
difficulty about fresli water stiU remMed; for we had no 
vessel to put any into, much less to kwp any for our going 
to sea. 

But our first voyage being only to coast the island, we 
resolved to venture, whatever the hazard or consequence of 
it might be; and in order to preserve as much fresh water as 
we could, our carpenter made a well thwart the middle of 
one of our canoes, which he separated from the other parts 
of the canoe, #0 as to make it tight to hold the water, and 
covered so as we might step upon it ; and this was so large 
that it held near a hogshead of water very well. I cannot 
better descril>e this well than by the same kind which the 
small fisher-boats in England have to preserve their fish 
alive in ; only that this, instead of having holes to let the 
salt water in, was made sound every way to keep it out; and 
it was the firet invention, 1 believe, of its kind, for such an 
use. But necessity is a spur to ingenuity, and the mother of 
inv^don. 
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It wanted but a little consultation to resolve now upon 
our voyage. The first design was only to coast it round the 
island, as well to see if we could s q|e upon any vessel fit to 
embark ourselves in, as also to taM||kld of any opportunity 
which might present for our passi^Pover to the main ; and, 
therefore, our resolution was to go«’on the inside, or west 
shore of the island, where at least at one point, the land 
stretching a great way to the north-west, the distance is not 
extraordinary great from the island to the coast of Africa. 

*Such a voyage, and with such a desperate crew, I believe 
was never made; for it is certain we took the worst side of 
the island to look for any shipping, especially for shipping of 
other nations, this being quite out of the way ; however, we 
put to sea, after taking all our provisions and ammunitions, 
bag and baggage, on board. We had made both mast and 
sail for our two large periaguas, and the other we paddled 
along as well as we could ; but when a gale sprung up, we 
took her in tow. 


CHAPTER HI. 

CONTINUATION OB; THE VOYAGE — TRADE WITH THE NATIVES — 
THEIR KINDNESS — ^WE LAND, AND ENCAMP AT POINT DES- 
PERATION — ^FURTHER PROCEEDINGS AND ADVENTURES ON 
THE ISLAND — ^WRgpISCOVER THE WRECK OP A DUTCH 
VESSEL AT SEA — ^StER FOUR MONTHS’ LABOUR, WE CON- 
STRUCT A VESSEL FIT TO CARRY US OFF — SAIL FOR THE 
MAINLAND OF AFRICA, AND REACH IT IN SAFETY. 

We sailed merrily forward for several days, meeting with 
nothing to interrupt us. We saw several of the natives in 
small canoes, catching fish, and sometimes we endeavoured 
to come near enough to speak with them ; Ibt they were 
always shy, and afraid of us, making in for the shore as soon 
as we attempted it, till one of our compamy remembered the 
signal of friendship which the natives made us from the 
south part of the island — ^viz., of setting up a long pole, and 
put us in mind that perhaps it was the same thing to them 
as a flag of truce was to us ; so we resolved to try it ; and, 
accordingly, the next time we saw any of their fishing-boats 
at sea, we put up a pole in our canoe that had no ss^, and 
rowed towards them. As soon as they saw the pole^ thqr 
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Stayed for , 128 , and, as we came nearer, paddled towards us. 
When they came to us, they showed themselves very much 
pleased, and gave us some large fish, of which we did not 
know ^e names, butJ|||By were very good. It was our 
misfortune still that YfllSd notliing to give them in return ; 
but our artist, of whoiil spoke before, gave them two little 
thin plates of silver, beaten, as 1 said before, out of a piece 
of eight ; they were cut in a diamond square, longer one 
way than the other, and a hole punched at one of the 
longest comers. ' This they were so fond of that they maie 
us stay till they had cast their lines and nets again, and gave 
us as many fish as we cared to have. 

All this while we had our eyes upon their boats, viewed 
them veiy narrowly, and examined whether any of them 
were fit for our turn; but they were poor sorry things. 
Their sail was made of a large mat, only one that was of a 
piece of cotton stuff, fit for little, and their ropes were 
twisted flags of no strength ; so we concluded we were better 
as wo were, and let them alone. We went forward to the 
north, keeping the coast close on board for twelve days 
together; and having the wind at east, and E.S.E., we made 
very fresh way. We saw no towns on the^hore, but often 
saw some huts by the water-side, upon the rocks, and 
always abundance of people about tliem, who we could 
perceive run together to stare at us. ^ 

It was as odd a voyage as ever men went : we were a 
little fleet of tlu*ee ships, and an army of between twenty 
and thirty as dangerous fellows as ever they had amongst 
them; and, had they known what we were, they would have 
compounded to give us everything we desired, to be rid of us. 

On the other hand, vre were as miserable as nature could 
well make us to be ; for we were upon a voyage and no 
voyage — we were bound somewhere and nowhere; for, 
though we knew what we intended to do, we did really not 
know what we were doing. We went forward and forward 
by a northerly course; and as we advanced, the heat in- 
creased, which began to be intolerable to us who were upon 
the water, without any covering from heat or wet ; besides^ 
we were now in the month of October, or thereabouts, in a 
southern latitude; and as we went every day nearer the sun, 
the sun came also every day nearer to us, till at last we 
found ourselves in the latitude of 20 degrees; and having 
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passed the tropic about five or days before that, in a few 
days more the sun would be in the zenith, just over our 
heads. « 

Upon these considerations, we to seek for a good 

place to go on shore again, and {n|||rbur tent%.till the heat 
of the weather abated. We had byjthis time measured half 
the length of the island, and were come to that part where 
the shore, tending away to the north- west,» promised fair to 
make our passage over to the mainland of Africa, much 
a|M>rter than we expected. But, notwithstanding that, we 
bad good reason to believe it was about one hundred and 
twenty leagues. 

So, the heats considered, we resolved to take harbour; 
besides, our provisions were eidiausted, and we had not 
many days store left. Accordingly, putting in for the shore 
early in the morning, as we usually did once in three or four 
days, for fresh water, we sat down and considered, whether 
we should go on, or take up our standing there ; but upon 
several considerations, too long to repeat here, we did not 
like the place, so we resolved to go on a lew days longer. 

After sailing on N.W. by N. witli a fresh gale at S.E. 
about six days, jve found, at a great distance, a large pro- 
montory, or cai>e of land, pushing out a long way into the 
sea; an^ as we were exceeding fond of seeing what was 
beyond the cape, we resolved to double it before we took 
into harbour ; so we kept on our way, the gale continuing ; 
and yet it was four days more before we reached the cape. 
But it is not possible to express the discouragement and 
melancholy that seized us all when we came thither; for 
when we made the hetidland of the c^pc, we were surprised 
to see the shore fall away on the other side, as much as it 
had adv^inced on this side, and a great deal more ; and that, 
in short, if we would venture over to the shore of Africa, it 
must be from hence ; for tiiat, if wo went further, the breadth 
of the sea still increased, and to what breadth it might 
increase we knew not. 

While we mused upon this discovery, we were surprised 
with very bad weather, and especially violent rains, with 
thunder and lightning, most unusually terrible to us. In 
this pickle we rau for the shore, and getting under the lee 
of the cape, ran our frigates into a little creek, where we 
saw the laud overgrown with trees, and made all the haste 
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fOBuble to .gfet on shore, being exceeding wet, and fidigued 
with the heat, the thunder, lightning, and rain. 

Here we thought our case wag very deplorable indeed, and 
.therefore our arttet, I have spoken so often, set up 

a great cross ;i)f woodf|P.the hill, which was within a mile 
of the headland, with ^ese words, but in the Portuguese 
language 

** Point Desperation. Jesos have mercy ! ” 

' 

We set to work immediately to build us some huts, and so 
get our clothes dried ; and though I was young, and hod no 
skill in such things, yet I shall never for^ the little city we 
built, for it was no less; and we fortified it accordingly; 
and the idea is so fresh in my thou^t, that 1 cannot but 
give a short description of it. 

Our camp was on the south side of a little creek on the 
soa, and under the shelter of a steep hill, which lay, though 
on the other side of the creek, yet within a quarter of a mile 
of us, N.W. by N., and very happily intercepted the heat of 
the sun all the after part of the day. The spot we pitched 
on had a little fresh water brook, or a stream, running into 
the creek by us ; and we saw cattle feeding! n the plains and 
low ground, east and to the south of us a great way. 

Here we set up twelve little huts, lik§ soldiers’ tents^ but 
made of the boughs of trees, stuck into the ground, and 
bound together on the top with withies, and such other 
things as we could get ; the creek was our defence on the 
north, a little brook on the west, and the south and east 
sides we fortified with a hank, which entirely covered our 
huts ; and, being drawn oblique from the north-west to the 
south-east, made our city a triangle. Behind the bank, or 
line, our huts stood, having three other huts behind them at 
a good distance. In one of these, which was a little one, 
and stood further off, we put our gunpowder, and nothing 
else, for fear of danger ; in the other, which was bigger, we 
drest Qur victuals, and put all our necessaries ; and in the 
third, which was biggest of all, we eat our dinners, called 
our councils, and sat and diverted ourselves with such c<m- 
versation as we had one with another, which was but ior 
different truly at that time. 
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Our correspondence with the natives was absolutely neces* 
sary, and our artist, the cutler, having made abundaMS of 
those little diamond-cut squares of silver, with theses We 
made shift to traihe with the bl|||c people for whi||.ii#e 
wanted; for, indeed, they were pRased wonderfully 
them ; and thus we got plenty of pimisions. At ftrst, iUUd 
in p$irticular, we got about fifty head of black cattle 
goats, and our cook’s mate took care to cure them, and dry 
them salt and preserve them, for our grand supply ; nor was 
this hard to do, the salt and saltpetre being very good, and 
the sun excessively hot; and here wo lived about four 
months. 

The southern solstice was over, and the sun gone back 
towards the equinoctial, when we considered of our next ad- 
venture, which was to go over the sea of Zanquebar, as tlie 
Portuguese call it, and to land, if possible, upon the conti- 
nent of Afnca. ^ 

We talked with many of the natives about it, such as we 
could make ourselves intelligible to ; but all that we could 
learn from tliem was, that there was a great land of lions 
beyond the sea, but that it wajS a^great way off ; we knew as 
well as they that it was a long way, but our people differed 
mightily about it : some said*it was one hundred and fifty 
leagues, others not above one hundred. One of our 
men, that had a map of the world, showed us by liis scale, 
that it was not above eighty leagues. Some said there were 
islands all the way to tolich at; some, that tlicre were *1)0 
islands at all : for my part, I knew nothing of this matter 
one way or another, but hciu-d it all without concern, 
whether it was near or far off ; however, this we Icfirned 
from an old man, w'ho was blind, and led about by a boy, 
that if we stayed till the end of August, we should be sure ^ 
of the wind to be tail*, and the sea smooth all the voyage. 

This was some encouragement; but staying again was 
very unwelcome news to us, because that then the sun would 
be returning again to the south, which was what our men 
were very unwilling to. At last we called a council of our 
whole body ; their debates were too tedious to take notice 
of, only to note, that when it came to Captain Bob (for so 
they cdled me ever since 1 had taken state upon me before 
one of their great princes), truly I was on no side, it was not 
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one farthing matter to mO) 1 told them, whether we went or 
stay^ ; I had no home, and all the world was alike to me ; 
80 1 left it entirely to them to determine. 

word, they saw there was nothing to be done 

wl)^ we were, withouPihipping ; that, if our business in- 
ddlil.was only to eat aiK^^drink, we could not find a better 
plaee in the world ; but, if our business was to get away, 
and get home into our country, we could not find a worse, 

1 confess, 1 liked the country wonderfully, and even then 
had strange notiohs of coming again to live there ; and I 
used to say to them very often, that, if 1 had but a ship of 
twenty guns, and a sloop, and both well manned, I would 
not desire a better place in the world to make myself as rich 
as a king. 

But to ret^m to the consultations they were in about 
going. Upon the whole, it was resolved to venture over for 
the main ; and venture we did, madly enough indeed: for*it 
was the wrong time of the year to undertake such a voyage 
in that country ; for, as the winds hang easterly all the 
months from September to March, so they generally hang 
westerly all the rest of the year, and blew right in our 
teeth, so that, as soon as we had, with a kind of a 
land-breeze, stretched over about fifteen or twenty leagues, 
and, as 1 may say, just enough to lose ourselves, we found 
the wind set in a steady fresh gale or breeze from the sea, at 
west, W. S. W. or S.W. by W., and never further from the 
west ; so that, in a word, we could make nothing of it. 

^n the other hand, the vessel, such as we had, would not 
lie close upon a wind ; if so, we might have stretched away 
N.N.W, and have met with a great many islands in our way, 
as we found afterwards ; but we could make nothing of i^ 
though we tried, and by the trying had almost undone us 
all ;• for, stretching away to the north, as near the wihd as 
we could, we had forgotten the shape and position of the 
island of Madagascar itself ; how that we came off at the 
head of a promontoiy or point of land, that lies about the 
middle of the island, and that stretches out west a great way 
into the sea ; and that now, being run a matter of frrty 
leagues to the north, the shore of the island fell off again 
about two hundred miles to the east, so that we were by this 
time in the wide ocean, between the island and the maiB^ 
and almost one hundred leagues from both« 
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Indeed, as the winds blew fresh at west, as before, we had 
a smooth sea, and we found it pretty good going before it, 
and so, taking our smallest ^anoe in tow, we stood in for the 
shore with all the sail we could make. This was a terrible 
adventure ; for, if the least gust of wind had come, we had 
been all lost, our canoes being deep/ and in no condition tO 
itiake way in a high sea. 

This voyage, however, held us eleven days in all | and at 
length, having spent moat of our provisions, and ev^ drop 
of water we had, we spied land, to our great joy, though at 
the distance of ten or eleven leagues ; and as, under the 
land, the wind came ofr like a land-breeze, and blew hard 
against us, we were two days more before we reached the 
shore, having all tliat while excessive hot weather, and not a 
drop of water, or any other liquor, except some cordial 
waters, which one of our company had a little of left in a 
case of bottles. 

Tliis gave us a taste of what we should have done, if we 
had ventured forward witli a scant wind and uncertain 
weather, and gave us a surfeit of our design for the main, at 
least until we might have some better vessels under us ; so 
we went on shore again, and pitched our camp, as before, in 
as convenient a manner as we could, fortifying ourselves 
against any surprise ; but the natives here were exceeding 
courteous, and much civiller than on the south part of the 
island ; and though we could not understand what they said, 
or they us, yet we found means to make them understand 
tliat we were seafaring men, and strangers; and that we 
were in distress for want of provisions. 

The first proof we had of tlieir kindness was, that, as 
soon as they saw us come on shore, and begin to make our 
habitation, one of their captains or kings, for we knew not 
what' to call them, cauic down with five or six men and 
some women, and brought us five goats and two young fat 
steers, and gave them to us for nothing ; and when we went 
to offer them anything, the captain or the king, would not 
let any of them touch it, or take anything of us. About 
two hours after, came another king, or captain, with forty or 
fifty men after him ; we began to be afraid of him, and laid 
hands upon our weapons ; but he perceiving it, caused two 
i^en to go before him, carrying two long poles in their 
l^ds, which they.held upright, as high as they could, which 
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we presenily. perceived was a fli^nal of peace, and these two 
poles they set up afterwards, sticking them up in the ground ; 
and when the king and his men came to these two poles, 
they stuck all their lanees up in the ground, and came on 
unarmed, leaving their lances, as also their bows and arrows, 
behind them. / ^ 

TUs was to satisfy us, that they were come as friends, and 
we very glad to see it ; for we had no mind to quarrel 
With^them, if we could help it. The captain of this gang 
seeing some of our men making up their huts, and that they 
did it but bunglingly, he beckoned to some of his men to go 
and help us. Immediately fifteen or sixteen of them came 
and mingled among us, and went to work for us; and, 
indeed, they were better workmen than we were, for th^ 
run up three or four huts for us in a moment, and much 
handsomer done tlian ours. 

After this they sent us milk, plaintains, pumpkins, and 
abundance of roots and greens that were very good, and 
then took their leave, and would not take anything from us 
that we had. One of our men offered the king or captain of 
these men, a dram, wluch he drank, and was mightily 
plea'^ed with it, and held out liis hand for another, which we 
gave him ; and, in a word, after this, he har^^ly failed coming 
to us two or three times a week, always bringing us some- 
thing or other : and one time sent us seven head of black 
cattle, some of which we cured and dried as before. 

And here I cannot but remember one thing, which after- 
wards stood us in great stead, viz., that the flesh of their 
goats, and their beef also, but especially the former, when 
we had dried and cured it, looked red, and oat hard and 
firm, as dried beef in Holland; they were so pleased witli it, 
and^ it was such a dainty to them, that, at any time after, 
they would trade with us for it, not knowing, or so much as 
imagining, what it was ; so that, for ten or twelve pounds’ 
weight of smoked dried beef, they would give us a whole 
bullock, or cow, or anything else we could desire. 

Here we observed two things that were very material to 
us, even essentially so ; first, we found they had a great deal 
of earthenware here, which they make use of many ways, aa 
we did : particularlyi,;#ey had long deep earthen pots, which 
they used to sink the ground, to keep the water which 
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they drank cool and pleasant; and the other was, that they 
had larger canoes than their neighbours had. 

By this wo were prompted to inquire if they had no 
larger vessels than those we saw there ; or if any other of 
the inhabitants had not such. They signiiied presently, that 
they had no larger boats than that they showed us; but 
that, on the other side of the island, they had larger boats, 
and that with decks upon them, and lai^ sails ; and this 
made us resolve to coast round the whole island to see them ; 
so we prepared and victualled our canoe for the voyage, and, 
in a word, went to sea for the third time. 

It cost us a month or six weeks’ time to perform this 
voyage, in which time we went on shore sevend times for 
water and provisions, and found the natives always very free 
and courteous; but we were surprised one morning early, 
being at the extremity of the northernmost part of the island, 
when one of our men cried out, < A sail ; a sail ! ’ we 
presently saw a vessel a great way out at sea : but after we 
had looked at it with our perspective glasses, and en- 
deavoured all we could to make out what it was, we could 
not tell what to think of it ; for it was neither ship, ketch, 
galley, galliot, or like anything that we had ever seen 
before : all that we could make of it was, that it went from 
us, standing out to sea. * In a word, we soon lost sight of it, 
for we were in no condition to chase anything, and we never 
saw it again, but by all we could perceive of it, from what 
we saw of such things afterwards, it was some Arabian 
vessel, which had been trading to the coast of Mozambique, 
or Zanquebor, the same place where we afterwards went, as 
you shall hear. 

Nor do I remember that the natives differed much from , 
one another, either in stature or complexion, or in their 
manners, their habits, their weapons, or indeed in anything ; 
and yet we could not perceive tliat they had any intelligence 
one with another ; but they were extremely kind and civil 
to us on this side, as well as on the other. 

We continued our voyage south for many weeks, though 
with several intervals of going on shore to get provisions and 
water. At length, coming round a point of land which lay 
about a league further than ordinary into the sea, we were 
agreeably surprised with a sight, which, no doubt, had been 
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RS disagreeable to those concerned, as it was pleasant to ns. 
This was the wreck of an European ship, which had been 
cast away upon the rocks, which in that place run a great 
way into the sea. 

We could see plainly, at low water, a great deal of the 
ship lay dry; even at •high water she was not entirely 
covered; and that at most she did not lie above a league 
froQ^the shore. It will easily be believed, that our 
curiinty led us, the wind and weather also permitting, to 
go directly to her, 'which we did without any difficulty, and 
presently found that it was a Dutch-built ship, and that she 
«could Wt have been very long in that condition,' a great 
deal of the upper work of her stem remmning firm, with the 
mizen-mast standing. Her stem seemed to be jammed in 
between two ridges of the rock, and so remained fast, all the 
fore-part of the ship having been beaten to pieces. 

We could see nothing to be gotten out of the wreck that 
was worth our wliilc ; but we resolved to go on shore, and 
stay some time thereabouts, to see if perhaps we might get 
any light into the story of her ; and we were not without 
hopes that we might hear something more particular about 
her men, and perhaps find some of them on shore there^ in 
the same condition that we were in, and so might increase 
our company. 

It was a very pleasant sight to us, when coming on shore, we 
saw all the marks and tokens of a sh^-carpenter’s yard ; as a 
launch-block and cradles, scaffiolds sBd planks, and pieoes of 
planks, the remains of the building a ship or vessel ; and, in a 
word, a great many things that fairly invited us to go about 
the same work, and we soon came to understand, that tlie men 
belonging to the ship that was lost, had saved themselves on 
sho^’e, perhaps in their boat, and had built themselves a bark 
or sloop, and so were gone to sea again ; and inquiring of 
the natives which way they went, they pointed to the south 
and south-west, by which we could easily understand they 
were gone away to the Cape Of Good Hope. 

Nobody will imngihe we could l)e so dull as not to gather 
from hence, that we might take the same method for our 
escape ; so we resolved first in genei*al, that we would try, 
if possible, to build us a boat of one kind or other, and go to 
sea as our fate should direct. 

In order to this, our first work was to have the two car* 
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penters search about to see what tuaterials the Dutchmen had 
left behind them that might be of use ; and, in particular, 
they found one tliat was y4^ry useful, and which 1 was much 
employed about, and that was a pitch -kettle, and a little 
pitch in it* • 

When we came to set close to thte work, we found it very 
laborious and difficult, having but few tools, no iron-work, 
no cordage, no sails : so that, in short, whatever W6||built, 
we were obliged to be our own smiths, roj)e-makerv sail- 
makers, and indeed to practise twenty trades that we knew 
little or nothing of : however, necessity was the spur to 
invention, and we did many things which before we thought* 
impracticable, that is to say, in our circumstancjes. 

After our two carpenters had resolved upon the dimensions 
of what they would build, they set us all to work, to go off 
into our boats, and split up the wreck of the old ship, and to 
bring away everything we could, and particularly, that, if 
possible, wo should bring away the mizen-mast, which was 
left standing, which with much difficulty we effected, after 
above twenty days^ labour of fourteen of our men. 

At the same time we got out a great deal of ironwork, as 
bolts, spikes, nails, &c,, all which our ai'tist, of whom I have 
spoken already, who was now grown a very dexterous smith, 
made us nails and hinges for our rudder, and spikes such as 
we wanted. 

But we wanted an anchor, and if we had had an anchor, 
we could not have made a cable ; so we contented ourselves 
with making some ropes with the help of the natives, of such 
stuff as they made their mats of and with these we made 
such a kind of cable or tow line, was sufficient to fasten 
our vessel to the shore, which we cohtented ourselves with 
for tliat time. 

To be short, we spent four months here, and worked very 
hard too ; at the end of which time we launched our frigate, 
which, in a few words, had many defects, hut yet, all things 
considered, it was as well as we could expect it to be. 

In short, *it was a kind of sloop, of the burthen of near 
eighteen or twenty tons, and had we had masts and sails, 
standing and running rigging, as is usual in such cases, and 
other conveniences, d&e vessel might have earned us wher- 
ever w e could have had a mind to go ; but of all the materials 
wanted, this was the worst, viz., that we had no tar, and 
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but little pitch to pay the seams and secure the bottom ; and 
though we did what we could with tallow and oil, to make 
a mixture, to supply tliat part, j^t we could not bring it to 
answer our end fully ; and when we launched her into the 
water, she was so leakyj and took in the water so fast, that 
we thought all our labour had been lost, for we had much 
ado to make her swim ; and as for pumps, we had none, nor 
hadjye any means to make one. . ^ 

at length one of the natives, a black negrO-man, 
showed us a tree, the wood of which being put into the fire, 
sends forth a liquid that is as glutinous, and almost as strong 
as tar, and of which, by boiling, we made a sort of stuff 
which served us for pitch, and this answered our end effect- 
ually ; for we perfectly made our vessel sound sind tight, so 
that we wanted no pitch or tar at all. This secret Has stood 
me in stead, upon many occasions since that time, in the 
same place. « 

Our vessel being thus finished, out of the mizen-mast of 
the ship we made a very good mast to her, and fitting our 
sails to it as well as we could ; then we made a rudder and 
tiller, and, in a word, everything that our present necessity 
called ujjon us for ; and^ having victualled her, and put as 
much fresh water on board us we thought we wan^, or 
as we knew how to stow (for we were yet without cai^s), 
we put to sea with a fair wind. 

We had spent near another year in these rambles, and in 
this piece of work ; for <t was now, as our men said, about 
the beginning of February, and the sun went from us apace, 
wliich was much to our satisfaction, for the heats were 
excedingly violent. The wind, as I said, was fair ; for, as I 
have since learned, t]|0 winds generally spring up to the east- 
waj’d, as the sun goes from them to the north. 

Our debate now was which way we should go, and never 
were men so iiTesolutc; some were for going to the east, and 
stretching away directly for the coast of Malabar; but others, 
who considered more seriously the length of that voyage, 
shook their heads at the proposal, knowing very well that 
neither our provisions (especially of water), or our vessd, 
were equal to such a run as that is, of near two thousand 
miles without any land to touch at in the way. 

These men, too, had all along had a great mind to a 
voyage for the mamland of Africa, where they said we 
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shotild have a fair cast for our lives, and might be sure to 
make ourselves rich, which way soever we went, if we were 
but able to make our way tirrough, whether by sea or land. 

Besides, as the case stood with us, we had not much 
choice for our way ; for, if we had resolved for the east, we 
were at the wrong season of the year, and must have stayed 
till April, or May, before we had gone to sea. At len^h, 
as we had the wind at S.E. and E.S.E., and fine prozm^ing 
weather, we came all into the same proposal, and reraved 
for the coast of Africa. Nor were we long in disputing as 
to our coasting the island which we were upon, for we were 
now upon the wrong side of the island for the voyage we 
intended; so we stood away to the north, and having 
rounded the cape, we hauled away southwai’d, under the lee 
of the idand, thinking to reach the west point of land, which 
as I observed before, runs out so far towards the coast of 
Africa, as would have shortened our run almost a hundred 
leagues. But when we had sailed about thirty leagues, we 
found the winds variable under the shore, and right against 
us ; so we concluded to stand over directly, for then we had 
the wind fair, and our vessel was but very ill fitted to lie 
near the wind, or any way indeed But just afore it. 

Having resolved upon it, therefore, we put into the shore 
to furnish ourselves again with fresh water, and other pro- 
visions, and about the latter end of March, with more cou- 
rage than discretion, more resolution than judgment, we 
launched for the main coast of Afridk. 

As for me, I had no anxiety about it ; so that we had but 
a view of reaching some land or otlier, 1 cared not what or 
where it was to be, having at this time no views of what 
was before me, nor much thought of vjhat might or might 
not befall me; but vrith as little consideration as any one can 
be supposed to have af my age, I consented to eveiy^hing 
that was proposed, however hazardous the thing itself, how- 
ever improbable the success. 

The voyage, as it was undertaken with a great deal of 
ignorance and desperation, so really it was not carried on 
with much resolution or judgment ; for we knew no more of 
thjp course we were to steer than this, that it was somewhere 
about the west, within two or three points N. or S. ; and aa 
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we had no comjpaes with us but a little brass pocket compass, 
which one of our men had, more by accident than otherwise, 
so we could not be veiy exact in our course. 

However, as it pleased God, that the wind continued fair 
at S.E. and by E., we fojind that N.W, by W., which was 
right afore it, was as good a course for us as any we could 
go, and thus we went on. 

The voyage was much longer than we expected; our 
vessel also, which had no sail ^at was proportioned to her, 
made but very littlCs way in the sea, and sailed heavily. , No 
great adventures indeed happened in this voyage, being out 
of the way of everything that could offer to divert us; and 
as for seeing any vessel, we had not the least occ^ion to 
hail anything in all the voyage ; for we saw not one vessel, 
small or great, the sea we were upon being entirely out of 
the way of all commerce, for the people of Madagascar 
knew no more of the shores of Africa than we did, only 
that there was a country of lions, as they call it, that way. 

We had been eight or nine days under sail, with a fair 
wind, when, to our great joy, one of our men cried out, 
Land! We had great reason to be glad of the discovery; 
for we had not water enough left for above two or three 
days more, though* at a short allowance. However, though 
it was early in the morning when we discovered it, we made 
it near night before we reached it, the w|nd slackening 
almost ta»a calm, and our ship being, as 1 said, a very dull 
sailer. 

We were sadly baulked upon our coming to the land, when 
we found that, . instead of the mainland of Africa, it was 
only a little island, with no inhabitants upon it — ^at least 
none that we could find ; nor any c^attle, except a few goats, 
of which we killed three only. However, they served us 
for fresh meat, and we found very good water ; and it was 
fifteen days more before we reached the main, which, how-, 
ever, at last we arrived at, and, which was most essential to 
us, came to it just as all our provisions were spent. Indeed, 
we may say they were spent first, for we had but a pint of 
water a day to each man for the last two days. But, to our 
great joy, we saw the land, though at a peat distance, the 
evening before, and, by a pleasant gale in the night, were, 
by morning, within two leagues of the shore. 

We never scrupled going ashore at the first place we came 
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At, though, had we had patience, we might have found a 
very fine river a little further off. However, we kept our 
hrigatc on float, by the help of two gi*eat poles, which we 
Bistened into the ground to moor her, like piles ; and the 
Little weak ropes, which, as I said, .we had made of matting, 
served us well enough to make the^ vessel fast. 

As soon as we had viewed the (sountiy a little, got fresh 
water, and furnished ourselves with some victuals, which we 
found very scarce here, we went on board again with our 
stores. ^1 we got for provision was some fowls that we 
killed, and a kind of wild buffalo, or bull, very small, but 
good meat. I say, having got these things on board, we 
resolved to sail on along the coast, which lay away N.N.E., 
till we found some creek or river tliat we might run up into 
the country, or some town or people; for we had reason 
enough to know the place was inhabited, because we several 
times saw fires in the night, and smoke in the day, cveiy 
way at a distance from us. 


CHAPTER IV. 

RECEPTION OP THE NATIVES — ^WE DETERMINE TO TRAVEL 

THROUGn THE COUNTRY RY LAND Q13ARREL ANI> BATTLE 

WITH THE i^TCGKOES WE TAKE SIXTY PRISONERS, AND 

MAKE THEM SERVANTS TO US IN OUR JOURNEY 1 AM 

APPOINTED LEATHER OF THE EXPEDITION, AND CHRISTENED 
CA1>TAIN — OUR NEGRO SERVANTS PROCURE US A SUPPLY 
OP CATTLE. 

At length we came to a very large bay, and in it several 
little creeks or rivers emptying themselves into the sea,. and 
we run boldly into the first creek wo came at, where, seeing 
some huts and wild people about them on the shore, we ran 
dur vessel into a little cove on the north side of the creek, 
EUid held up a long pole, with a white bit of cloth on it, for 
A signal of peace to them. We found they understood us 
presently, for they came flocking to us, men, women, and 
children, most of them, of both sexes, stark naked. At 
first they stood wondering and staring at us as if we had 
been monsters, and as if they had been frightened ; but we 
found they inclined to be familiar with us afterwards. Tlie 
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first thing we to try them was, we held up oiir hands to 
our mouths, as if we were to drink, signifying that we 
wanted water. This>»they understood presently, and three of 
thdr women and two boys ran away up the land, and came 
back in about half a quarter of an hour with several pots 
made of eartli, pretty enmgh, and baked, 1 suppose, in the 
sun. These they brought us full of water, and set them 
down near the seashore, and there left them, going back a 
Ettle, that we might fetch them, which we did. 

Some time after this, they brought us roots and herbs, and 
some fruits which I cannot remember, and gave us ; but as 
we had nothing to give them, we found them not so free as 
the people of Madagascar were. However, our cutler went 
to work, and, as he had saved some iron out of the wreck of 
the ship, he made abundance of toys, birds, dogs, pins, 
hooks, and rings; and we helped to file them, and make^ 
them bright for him ; and when we gave them some of these, 
they brought us all the sort of provisions they had, such as 
goats, hogs, and cows, and we got victuals enough. 

We were now landed uj)on the continent of Afidca, the 
most desolate desert, and inhospitable country in the world, 
even Greenland and Nova Zembla itself not excepted ; with 
this difiei'ence only, that even the worst part oi it we found 
inhabited ; though, taking the nature and quality of some of 
the inhabitants, it might have been much abetter to us if 
there had been none. 

And, to add to the exclamation I am making on the nature 
of the place, it was here tliat we took one of the rashest 
and wildest, and most desperate resolutions that was ever 
taken by man, or any number of men, in the world; this 
was to travel over land through the heart of the countiy, 
froi\^ the coast of Mozambique, on the east ocean, to the 
coast of Angola or Guinea, on the western or Atlantic 
ocean, a continent of land at least 1800 miles; in which 
journey we had excessive heats to support, unpassable 
deserts to go over; no carriages, camels, or beasts of any 
kind to carry our baggage, innumerable numbers of wild and 
ravenous beasts to encounter with, such as lions, leopards, 
tigers, lizards, and elephants ; we had the equinoctial line to 
pass under, and, consequently, were in the very centre of 
the torrid zone; we had nations of savages to encounter 
with, barbarous and brutish to the last degree; hunger and 
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thirst to struggle with ; and, in one word, terrors enough to 
have daunted the stoutest hearts that ever were placed in 
cases of flesh and blood* 

Yet, fearless of all these, we resolved to adventure, and 
accordingly made such preparations for our journey, as the 
place we were in would ^low us, and such as our little 
experience of the country seemed to dictate to us. 

It had been some time already that we had been used to 
tread bare-footed upon the rocks, the gravel, tlie grass, and 
the sand on the shore ; but, as we found the worst thing for 
our feet was, the walking or travelling on the diy burning 
sands, within the country, so we provided ourselves with a 
sort of shoes, made of the skins of wild beasts, with the 
hair inward, and being dried in the sun, the outsides were 
thick and hard, and would last a great while. In short, as 
I called them, so I think the term very proper still, we made 
us gloves for our feet, and we found them very convenient 
and very comfortable. 

We conversed with some of the natives of the country, 
who were friendly enough. What tongue they spoke, I do 
not yet pretend to know. We talked as far as we could 
make them understand us, not only about our provisions, but 
also about our undertaking ; and asked them what country 
lay that way, pointing west with our hands. They told us 
but little to our purpose, only we thought, by all their dis- 
course, that there were many great rivers ; many lions and 
tigers, elephants, and furious wild cats (which in the end 
we found to be civet cats), and the like. 

Wlien we asked them if any one had ever travelled that 
way, they told us, Yes ; some had gone to where the sim 
sleeps, meaning to tlie west ; but they could not tell us who 
they were. When we asked for some to guide us, they 
shrunk up their shoulders, as Frenchmen do when they are 
afraid to undertake a thing. When we asked them about 
the lions and wild creatures, they laughed, and let us know 
they would do us no hurt, and directed us to a good way 
indeed to deal with them, and that was to make some fire, 
which would always fright them away ; and so indeed we 
found it. 

Upon these encouragements we resolved upon our journey, 
and many considerations put us upon it, which, had the thing 
itadf been practicable, we were not so much to blame for, as 
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it might otherMse^he supposed ; 1 will name some of them^ 
not to make the account too tedious* 

First, we were perfectly destitute of means to work about 
our own deliverance any other way ; we were on shore in a 
place perfectly remote from all European navigation ; so that 
we could never think of« being relieved, and fetched off by 
any of our own countr 3 anen in that part of the world. 
Secondly, if we had adventured to have sailed on along the 
coast of Mozambique, and the desolate shores of AMca to 
the north, till we came to the Red Sea, all we could hope for 
there, was to be taken by the Arabs, and be sold for slaves 
to the Turks, which to all of us was little better than death. 
We could not build anything of a vessel that would cany us 
over the great Arabian sea to India, nor could we reach the 
Cape de Bona Speranza, the winds being too variable, and 
tlie sea in that latitude too tempestuous ; but we all knew, if 
we could cross this continent of land, we might reach some* 
of the great rivers that run into the Atlantic ocean ; and 
that, on the banks of any of those rivers, we might there 
build us canoes, which woqjd carry us down, if it were 
thousands of miles ; so that we could want nothing but food, 
of which we were assured we might kill sufficient with our 
guns ; and, to add to the satisfaction of our deliverance, we 
concluded we might every one of us get a quantity of gold, 
which, if we came safe, would infinitely recitopense us for 
our toil. 

I cannot say, that, in all our consultations, I ever began to 
enter into the weight and merit of any enterprise we went 
upon till now. My view before was, as I thought, very good, 
viz., that we should get into the Arabian gulfi or the mouth 
of the Red Sea ; and waiting for some vessel passing or re- 
passing there, of which there is plenty, have seized upon the 
first Ve came at by force ; and not only have enriched our- 
selves with her cargo, but have carried ourselves to what 
part of the world we had pleased ; but when they came to 
talk to me of a march of two or three thousand miles on 
foot, of wandering in deserts, among lions and tigers, I confess 
my blood ran chUl ; and 1 used all the arguments 1 could to 
persuade them against it. . ^ ^ 

But they were all positive, and I might as well have held 
my tongue ; so 1 submitted, and told them I would keep to 
our first law» to be governed by the majority, and ;resolved 
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upon our journey. The first thing we did was to take an 
observation, and see whereabouts in the world we were, 
which we did, and found we were in the lattitude of 12 degrees 
85 minutes south of the line. The next thing was to look on 
the charts, and see the coast of the country we aimed at, 
which we found to be from 8 to 1 1 degrees south latitude, if we 
went for the coast of Angolo, or in 12 to 19 degrees north lati- 
tude, if we made for the river Nigre, and the coast erf Guinea.. 

Our aim was for the coast of Angola, which, by the charts 
we had, lying very near the same latitude we were then in, 
our course thither was due west ; and, as we were assurea 
we should meet udth rivers, we doubted not, but that by 
their help we might ease our journey, especially if we could 
find means to cross the great lake, or inland of*the sea, 
which the natives call Coalmucoa, out of which it is said 
the river Nile has its source or beginning ; but wo reckoned 
without our host, as you will see in the sequel of our story. 

The next thing we had to consider was, how to carry our 
baggage, which we were first of all determined not to travel 
witliJht ; neither indeed was it j) 0 .s 8 ible for us to do so, for 
even our ammunition, which was absolutely necessary to us, 
and on which our subsistence, I mean for food, as well as 
our defence against wild beasts and wild men, depended : I 
say, even our ammunition was a load too heavy for us to 
carry, in a country where the heat was such, that we should 
be load enough for ourselves. 

We inquired in the country, and found there was no beast 
©f burthen known among them ; tliat is to say, neither horses 
or mules, or asses, camels or dromedaries ; the only creature 
they had, was a kind of buffalo, or tamo hull, such a one as 
we had killed ; and that some of these they had brought so 
to their hand, that they taught them to go and come 'wdth 
their voices, as they called them to them, or sent them Irom 
them ; that they made them carry burthens ; and, particu- 
larly, that they would swim over rivers and lakes upon them, 
the creatures swimming very high and strong in the water. 

But we understood nothing of the management or guiding 
such a creature, or how to bind a burthen upon them, and 
thi^ last part of our consultatiou puzzled us extremely : at 
hist 1 proposed a method for them, which, after some con- 
*Shieration, they found very convenient; and this was to 
i|iifUTdi some of the negro natives, take ten or twelve 
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of them prisoners,^ and, binding them as slaves, cause them 
to travel with us, and make them carry our baggage ; which 
I alleged would be convenient and useful many ways, as well 
to show us the way, as to converse with other natives for 
us. 

This counsel was not*|u;cepted at first, but the natives 
sooB gave them reason to approve it ; and also gave them an 
oppoortuBity to put it in practice ; for, as our little traffic 
with the natives was hitherto upon the faith of their 'first 
' kindness, we found some knavery among them at last ; for 
having bought some cattle of them for our toys, which, as 1 
said, our cutler had contrived, one of our men differing with 
his cliapman, truly they huffed him in their manner, and, 
keeping the things he had offered them for the cattle, made 
their fellows drive away the cattle before his face, and laugh 
at him ; our man crying out loud of this violence, and call- • 
ing to some of us wlio were not far off, the negro he was 
dealing with threw a lance at him, which came so true, that, 
if he had not with great agility jumped aside, and held up 
his hand also to turn the lance as it came, it had struck 
through his body ; and, as it was, it wounded him in the 
arm : at wiiich the man enraged, took up liis fusee, and shot 
the negro through the heart. 

Tlie others that were near him, and all those that were 
with us at a distance, were so terribly frightened ; first, at 
the flash of fire ; secondly, at the noise ; and thirdly, at 
seeing their countrymen killed, that they stood like men 
stupid and amazed, at first, for some time ; but, after they 
were a little recovered from their fright, one of them, at a 
good distance from us, set up a sudden screaming noise, 
which, it seems, is the noise tliey make when they go to 
fight ; and all the rest, understanding what he meant, an- 
swered him, and run together to the place where he was, and 
wc not knowing what it meant, stood still, looking upon one 
another like a parcel of fools. 

But we were piusontly undeceived ; for, in two or three 
minutes more, wo heard the screaming roaring noise go on 
fi*om one place to another, through all their little towns; 
nay, even over tlie creek to the otlier side ; and, on a sudden, 
we saw a naked multitude running ft*om all ports to the 
place where the first man began it, as to a rendezvous ; and, 
in lees than an hour, 1 believe there was near five handsei 
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them gotten together, armed some with bows and arrows, 
but most with lances, which they threw at a good distance, 
so nicely, that they will strike a bird flying. 

We had but a very little time for consultation, for the 
multitude was increasing every moment ; and I verily believe^ 
if we had stayed long, they woubi have been ten thousand 
together in a little time. We had nothing to do, therrf<»re, 
but to fly to our ship or bark, where indeed we could have 
defended ourselves very well, or to advance and try what a 
volley or two of small shot would do for us. 

We resolved immediately upon ilie latter, depending upon 
it, that the Are and terror of our shot would soon put them 
to flight ; so we drew up all in a line, and marched boldly up 
to them ; they stood ready to meet us, depending, I suppose, 
to destroy us all with their lances ; we hdted, and, standing 
at a good distance flrom one another, to stretch our line as 
far as we could, we gave them a salute with our shot, which, 
besides what we wounded that we knew not of, knocked 
sixteen of them down upon the spot, and three more were so 
lamed, that they fell about twenty or thirty yards from 
them. 

As soon as we had fired, they sot up the horridest yell, or 
howling, partly raised by those that were wounded, and 
partly by those that pitied and condoled the bodies they saw 
lie dead, that 1 never heard anything like it before or since. 

We stood stock still after we had fired, to load our guns 
again, and finding they did not stir from the place, we fired 
among them again; we killed about nine of them at the 
second fire ; hut as they did not stand so thick as before, all 
our men did not lire, seven of us bemg ordered to reserve 
our charge, and to advance as soon as the other had fired, 
while the rest loaded again; of which I shall speak again 
presently. 

As soon as we had fired the second volley, we shouted as 
loud as we could, and the seven men advanced upon them, 
and, coming about twenty yards nearer, fired again, and 
those that were behind having loaded agaifi with all expe- 
dition, followed ; but when they saw us advance, they ran 
screaming away as if they were bewitched. 

When we came up to the field of battle, we saw a great 
numb^ of bodies lying upon the ground, many more thaiji 
we could suppose were killed or wounded ; nay more thaa 
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we bad bulletin in .our pieces when we fired ; and we could 
not tell what to make of it ; but at length we found how it 
was, viz., that thej were frightened out of all manner of 
sense; nay, I do believe several of those that were really 
dead, were frightened to death, and had no wound about 
them. *• 

Of those that were thus firightened, as I have said, several 
of them, as they recovered themselves, came and worshipped 
lis, taking us for gods or devils, I know not which, nor did 
it much matter to us — some kneeling, some throwing them- 
selves fiat on the ground, made a thousand antic gestures, 
but all with tokens of the most profound submission. It 
presently came into my head that we might now, by the law 
of arms, take as many prisoners as we would, and make 
them travel with us, and carry our baggage. As soon as I 
proposed it, our men were all of my mind; and, accordingly, 
we secured about sixty lusty young fellows, and let them 
know they must go with us, which they seemed very willing 
to do. But the next question we had among ourselves was, 
how we should do to trust them, for we found the people 
not like those of Madagascar, but fierce, revengeful, and 
treacherous, for which reason we were sure that we should 
have no service from them but that of mere slaves — no 
subjection that would continue any longer than the fear of 
us was upon them, nor any labour but by violence. 

Before 1 go any further, I must hint to the reader that, 
from this timo forward, I began to enter a little more 
seriously into the circumstance I was in, and concerned 
myself more in the conduct of our affairs ; for, though my 
comrades were all older men, yet 1 began to find them void 
of counsel, or, as I now call it, presence of mind, when they 
came to the execution of anything. The first occasion I 
took ’to observe this was in their late engagement with the 
natives, when, though they had taken a good resolution to 
attack them, and fire upon them, yet, when they had fired 
the first time, and found that the negroes did not run, aa 
they expected, their hearts began to fail, and I am per- 
suaded, if their bark had been near hand, they would eveiy 
man have run away. 

Upon this occarion I began to take upon me a little to 
hearten them up, and to c^ upon them to load again, and 
^ve them another vdley, telling them that 1 would engage 

B 
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if they would be ruled by me, Td make the n^roes run &st 
enough. 1 found this heartened them, and, therefore, when 
they fired a second time, d desired them to reserve some of 
tiieir shot to an attempt by itself, as 1 mentioned above. 

Having fired a second time, I was indeed forced to com- 
mand, as I may call it. Now, seigtnors, said I, let us give 
them a cheer. So I opened my throat, and shouted tlir^ 
times, as our English sailors do on like occasions. And now 
follow me, said I, to the seven that had not fired, and I’ll 
warrant you we will make work with them; and so it 
proved dndeed, for, as soon as they saw us coming, away 
they ran, as above. 

From this day forward tliey would call me nothing but 
Seignior Capitanio ; but I told them I would not be called 
Seignior. Well, then, said, the’ gunner, who spoke good 
English, you shall be called Captain Bob; and so they gave 
me my title ever after. 

Nothing is more certain of the Portuguese than this: 
take them nationidly or personally, if tlicy are animated and 
heartened by anybody, to go before, and encourage them by 
example, they will behave well enough ; but if , they have 
nothing but their own measures to follow, they sink* im- 
mediately. Tliese men had ceitainly fled from a parcel of 
naked savages, though, even by flying, they could not have 
saved their lives, if 1 hud not shouted and hallooed, and 
rather made sport with the thing than a fight, to keep up 
their courage. 

Nor was there less need of it upon several occasions 
hereafter; and 1 do confess I have often wondered how a 
number of men, who, when they came to the extremity, 
were so ill supported by their spirit, had at first courage 
to propose and to undertake the most desperate and im- 
practicable attempt that ever men went about in the world. 

There were indeed two or three indefatigable men among 
them, by whose courage and industry all the rest were 
upheld ; and indeed these two or three were the managers of 
them from the beginning — ^that was the gunner and that 
cutler whom 1 call the artist, and the third, who was pretty 
well, though not like either of them, was one of the car- 
'penters. lliese indeed were the life and soul of all the 
rest, and it was to their courage that all the rest owed the 
•resolution th^ showed upon any occasion. But when those 
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saw me take a little upon me, as above, they embraced me, 
and treated me with particular affection ever after. 

This gunner was an excellent mafhematician, a good scholar, 
and a complete sailor ; and it was in conversing intimately 
with him, that 1 learned afterwards the grounds of what 
Imowledge 1 have since *had in all the sciences useful for 
Navigation, and pai*ticularly in the geographical part of 
knowledge. 

Even in our conversation, finding me eager to understand 
and learn, he laid the foundation of a general knowledge of 
things in my mind, gave me just ideas of the forfh of the 
oartli and of the sea, the situation of countries, the course of 
rivers, the doctrine of the spheres, the motion of the stars ; 
and, in a word, taught me a kind of system of astronomy, 
which I afterwards improved. 

In an especial manner, he filled my head with aspiring 
thoughts, and with an earnest desire after learning everything 
that'could be taught me ; convincing me, that nothing could 
qualify me for great undertakings, but a dcgi*ee of learning 
superior to what was usual in the race of seamen ; he told 
me, tliat to be ignorant, was to be certain of a mean station 
in the world, but that knowledge was the first «tep to prefer- 
ment. He was always flattering me with my capacity to 
learn ; and though that fed my pride, yet, on the other hand, 
as I had a secret ambition, which just at that time fed itself 
in my mind, it prompted in me an insatiable tliirst after 
learning in general, and I resolved, if ever I came back to 
Europe, and had anything left to purchase it, I would make 
myself master of all the parts of learning needful to tlie 
making of me a complete sailor; but I was not so just to 
myself afterwards, as to da|it when I had an opportunity. 

But to return to our business ; the gunner, when he saw 
the service I had done in the fight, and heard my proposal 
for keeping a number of prisoners for our march, and for 
carrying our baggjige, turns to me before them all. Captain 
Bob, says he, I think you must be our leader, for all tha 
success of tlds enterprise is owing to you. No, no, said I, 
do not compliment me ; you shall be our Seignior Gapitamo, 
you shall be general ; 1 am too young for it. So, in short, 
we all agreed he shoi^d be our loader ; but he would noi 
accept of it alone, but would have me joined with him ; mtd 
all the rest agreeing, 1 was obliged to comply. 

£ 2 
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The first piece of service they put me upon in this new 
command, was as difficult as any they could think of, and 
that was to manage the pfisoners ; which, however, I cheer- 
fiiUy undertook, as you shall hear presently : but the imme- 
diate consultation was yet of more consequence ; and that 
was, first, which way we should go ; and secondly, how to 
furnish ourselves for the voyage with provisions. 

There was, among the prisoners, one tall, well-shaped, 
handsome fellow, to whom the rest seemed to pay great 
respect, and who, as we understood afterwards, was the son 
of one of their kings ; bis father was, as it seems, killed at 
our first volley, and he wounded with a shot in his arm, and 
with another just on one of his hips or haunches. The shot 
in his haunch being in a fieshy part, bled much, and he was 
half dead with the loss of blood. As to the shot in his arm, 
it had broke his wrist, and he was by both tliese wounds 
quite disabled, so that we were once going to turn him away, 
and let him die ; and, if we had, he would have died indeed 
in a few days more: but as 1 found the man had some 
respect showed him, it presently occurred to my thoughts, 
that we might bring him to be useful to us, and perhaps 
make him a kind of commander over them. So I caused 
our surgeon to take him in hand, and gave the poor wretch 
good words, that is to say, I spoke to him as well as I could, 
by signs, to make him understand that we would make him 
well again. 

This created a new awe in their minds of us, believing, that, 
as we could kill at a distance by something invisible to them 
(for so our shot was, to be sure), so we could make them 
well again too. Upon this the young prince (for so we called 
him a^rwards) called six or s#en of the savages to him, 
and said something to them ; what it was we knew not, but 
immediately all the seven came to me, and kneeled down to 
me, holding up their hands, and making signs of entreaty, 
pointing to the place where one of those lay whom we had 
killed. 

It was a long time before I or any of us could understand 
them; but one of them ran and lifted up a dead man, 
pointing to his wound, which was in his eyes, for he was 
shot into the head at one of his eyes.* Then another pointed 
to flie surgeon, and at last we found it out, that the meaning 
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waa, that he should heal the prince’s £i.ther too, who 
dead, being shot through the head, as above. 

We presently took the hint, and would not say we could 
not do it, but let them know, the men that were killed were 
those that had first fallei^ upon us, and provoked us, and we 
would by no means make*them alive again ; and that, if any 
other did so, we would kill them too, and never let them 
live any more : but that, if he (the prince) would be willing 
to go with us, and do as we should direct him, we would not 
let him die, and would make his arm well. Upon this he 
bid his men go and fetch a long stick or staff, and lay on the 
ground. When they brought it, we saw it was an arrow ; 
he took it with his left hand (for his other was lame with 
the wound), and, pointing up at the sun, broke the arrow in 
two, and set the point against his breast, and then gave it to 
me. This was, as I understood afterwards, wishing the sun, * 
whom they worship, might shoot him into the breast, with an 
arrow, if ever he failed to be my ftdend; and giving the 
point of the arrow to me, was to be a testimony tluit, I was 
the man he had sworn to ; and never was Christian more 
punctual to an oath than he was to this, for he was a sworn 
servant to us for many a weary month after that. 

When I brought him to the surgeon, he immediately 
dressed the wound in his haunch or buttock, and found the 
bullet had only grazed upon the fiesh, and passed, as it were, 
by it, but it was not lodged in the part ; so that it was soon 
healed and well again : but as to his arm, he found one of 
the bones broken, which are in the fore-part from the wrist 
to the elbow; and this he set, and splintered it up, and 
bound his arm in a sling, hanging it about his neck, and 
making signs to him that%e should not stir it ; which he 
was^o strict an observer of, that he set him down, and never 
moved one way or other, but as the surgeon gave him leave. 

I took a great deal of pains to a,oquaint this negro what 
we intended to do, and what use we intended to make of his 
men ; and particularly to teach him the meaning of what we 
said, especially to teach him some words, such as yei and 
wo, and what they meant ; and to inure him to our way of 
talking ; and he was very willing and apt to learn anything 
1 taught him. 

It was easy to let him see that we intended to cany oar 
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provision with us from the first day ; but he made signs to 
us, to tell us we need not^ for that we should find provision 
enough everywhere for forty days. It was very difficult for 
us to understand how he expressed forty ; for he knew no 
figures, hut some words they used ,to one another that they 
understood it by. At last one of ‘the negroes, by his order, 
laid forty little stones one by another, to show us how many 
days we should travel, and find provisions sufficient. 

Then I showed him our baggage, which was heavy, par- 
ticularly our powder, shot, lead, iron, carpenters* tools, 
seamens* instruments, cases of bottles, and other lumber. 
He took some of the things up in his hand to feel tlic weight, 
and shook his head at them ; so I told our people they must 
resolve to divide their things into small parcels, and make 
them portable ; and accordingly they did so, by which means 
we wcTG fain to leave all our chests behind us, which were 
eleven in number. 

Then he made signs to us, that he w^ould procure some 
bufialoes, or young bulls, as I called them, to carry tilings 
for us, and made signs too, that if we were weary, we might 
be carried too ; but that wc slighted, only were willing to 
have the creatures, because, at last, when they could serve 
us no further for carriage, we might eat them all up if we 
had any occasion for them. 

I then carried him to our bark, and showed him what 
things we had here ; he seemed amazed at the sight of our 
bark, having never seen anything of that kind before, for 
their boats are most wretched things, such as I never saw 
before, having no head or stern, and being made only of the 
skins of goats, sewed together, witli dried guts of goats and 
sheep, and done over with a kind of slimy stuff like rosin and 
oil, but of a most nauseous, odious smell; and they are, poor 
miserable things for boats, the worst that apy part of the 
world ever saw; a canoe is an excellent contrivance, com- 
pared to them. 

But to return to our boat : we carried our new prince into 
it, and helped him over the side, because of his lameness. 
We made signs to him, that his men must carry our goods 
for us, and showed him what we had; he answered, Ce 
Seigniory or, Yes, sir (for we had taught him tha;t word, and 
the meaning of it), and taking up a bundle, he made signs to 
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US, that when his arm was well, he would carry some for 
us. 

I made signs agaih to tell him, that if he would make his 
men cany them, we would not let him cany any tiling. We 
had secured all the pnsoners in a narrow place, where we 
had bound them with msft cords, and set up stakes like a 
palisado round them : so, when we . carried the prince on 
shore, we went with him to them, and made signs to him, to 
ask them if they were willing to go with us to the country 
of lions. Accordingly, he made a long speech to them, and 
we could understand by it, that he told them, if they were 
willing, they must say, Ce Seignior^ telling them what it sig- 
nified. They immediately answered, Ce Seignior^ and clapped 
their hands, looking up to the sun, which, the prince signified 
to us, was swearing to be faithful. But as soon as they had 
said so, one of them made a long speech to the prince ; and * 
in it, wc perceived by his gestures, which were very antic, 
that they desired something from us, and that they were in 
great concern about it. So 1 asked him, as well as I could, 
what it was they desired of hs ; he told us by signs, that 
they desired we should clap our hands to the sun (that was to 
swear) that we -would not kill them, that wc woidd give them 
Chiaruch^ that is to say, bread, would not starve them, and 
would not let the lions eat them. I told them we would 
promise all that ; then he pointed to the sun, and clapped his 
hands, signing to me, that I should do so too, which 1 did; 
at which all the prisoners fell fiat on the ground, and rising 
up again, made the oddest, wildest cries that ever I heard. 

I think it was the first time in my life that ever any reli- 
gious thought affected me; but 1 could not refrain some 
reficctions, and almost tears, in considering how happy it 
wa^ that I was not bom among such creatures as these, and 
was not so stupidly ignorant and barbarous. But this soon 
wei^ off again, and 1 was not troubled again with any 
qualms of that sort for a long time after. 

When this ceremony was over, our concern was to get 
some provisioq^, as well for the present subsistence of our 
prisoners as of ourselves; and making signs to our prince 
that we were thinking upon that subject, he made signs to 
me, that, if I would let one of the prisoners go to his town 
he should bring profisions, and should bring some beasts to 
cany our baggage. I seemed loath to trust him, and sup- 
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posing that he would run away, he made great signs of 
fidelity, and with his own hands tied a rope about his neck» 
offering me one end of it, intimating that 1 should hang him 
if the man did not come again. So I consented, and he 
gave him abundance of instructions, and sent him away, 
pointing to the light of the sun, ^hich it seems was to tell 
him at what time he must be back. 

The fellow ran as if he was mad, and held it till he was 
quite out of sight, by which I supposed he had a great way 
to go. The next morning, about two hours before the time 
appointed, the black prince, for so I always called him, 
beckoning with his hand to me, and hallooing after his man- 
ner, desired me to come to him, which I did, when pointing 
to a little hill about two miles ofP, I saw plainly a little drove 
of cattle, and several people with them ; those he told me by 
signs were the man he had sent, and several more with him, 
and cattle for ns. 

Accordingly, by the time appointed, he came quite to our 
huts, and brought with him a great many cow’^s, young runts, 
about sixteen goats, and four young buUs, taught to carry 
burthens. 


CHAPTER V. 

WE SET OUT ON OUR MARCH GREAT USE OF THE BULLS OP 

THE COUNTRY, AS BEASTS OF BURTHEN — ^MANNER OF SAIL- 
ING TWO HUNDRED MILES, IN A GREAT RIVISR, UP THE 
COUNTRY — ^WE ARE STOPPED BY A PRODIGIOUS CATARACT 

OUR GUNNER SHOOTS A ITNB LEOPAliD, TO THE GREAT 

TERROR AND ASTONISHMENT OP OUR NF^ROES — ^MANNER 
OF PROCEEDING AFTER LEAVING OUR BARK — ^DANGEfOUS 
ENCOUNTER WITH Si^VAGES. 

l^s was a supply of provisions sufficient ; as for breaS, we 
were obliged to shift with some roots which we had made 
use of before. We then began to consider of making some 
large bags like the soldiers’ knapsacks, for their men to carry 
our baggage in, and to make it easy to them ; and the goats 
being kill^, I ordered the skins to be spread in the sun, and 
ikey were as dry in two days as could be desired ; so we 
found means to make such little bags as we wanted, and be** 
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gan to divide onr baggage into them : when the black prince 
found what they were for, and how easy they were of car- 
riage when we put thSm on, he smiled a little, and sent away 
the man again to fetch skins, and he brought two natives 
more with him, all loaded with skins better cured than ours, 
and of other kinds, such aS wo could not tell what names to 
give them. 

These two men brought the black prince two lances, of 
the sort they use in their fights, but finer than orduuuy, 
being made of black smooth wood, as fine as ebony, and 
headed at the point with the end of a long tooth of some 
creature, we could not tell of what creature ; the head was 
so firm put on, and the tooth so strong, though no bigger 
than my thumb, and sharp at the end, that I never saw any- 
thing like it in any place in the world. 

The prince would not take them till I gave him leave, but ^ 
made signs that they should give them to me ; however, I 
gave him leave to take them himself, for I saw evident signs 
of an honourable just principle in him. 

We now prepared for our mhrch, when the prince coming 
to me, and pointing towards the several quarters of the 
world, made signs to know which way we intended to go ; 
and when I showed him, pointing to the west, he presently 
let me know there was a great river a little further to the 
north, which was able to carry our bark many leagues into 
the country due west. I presently took the hint, and inquired 
for the mouth of the river, which I understood by him was 
above a day’s march, and, by our estimation, we found it 
about seven leagues further. I take this to be the great river 
marked by our chart-makers, at the northmost part of the 
coast of Mozambique, and called there Quilloa. 

Copsuiting thus with ourselves, we resolved to take the 
prince, and as many of the prisoners as we could stow in 
our frigate, and go about by tlie bay into the river ; and that 
eight of us, with our arms, should march by land, to meet 
them on the river side ; for the prince canying us to a rising 
ground, had showed us the river very plain, a great way up 
rile country ; and in one place it was not above six miles 
to it. 

It was my lot to march by land, and be captain of the 
whole caravan. 1 had eight of our men with me, and seven 
and thirty of onr prisoners, without any baggage, for aU our 
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luggage waa yet on board. We drove the young bulls with 
us ; nothing was ever so tame, so willing to work, or carry 
anything. The negroes*would ride upon them four at a 
time, and they would go very willingly : they would eat out 
of our hand, lick our feet, and were as tractable as a dog. 

We drove witli us six or seven cows for food : but our 
negroes knew nothing of curing the flesh by salting and 
drying it, till we showed them the way, and then they were 
mighty willing to do so as long as we had any salt to do it 
with, and to carry salt a great way too, after we found *we 
should have no more. 

It was an easy march to the river side for us that went by 
land, and we came thither in a piec^ of a day, being, as 
above, no more than six English miles ; whereas it was no 
less tlian five days before they came lo us by water, the wind 
in the buy ha^dng failed them, and tlie way, by reason of a 
great turn or reach in the river, being above fifty miles about. 

We vspent this time, in a thing which the two strangers w^ho 
brought the prince the tw’o lances, put into the head of the 
prisoners, viz., to make bottles of the goats^ skins to carry 
fresh water in, which it seems they knew we should come to 
want ; and the men did it so dexterously, having dried skins 
fetched them by those two men, tliat before our vessel came 
up, they had every man a pouch like a bladder, to carry frcsli 
water in, hjinging over their shoulder by a thong made ot 
other skins, about three inches broad, like the sling of a fusee. 

Our prince, to assure us of the fidelity of the men in this 
march, had ordered them to he tied two and two by the wrist, 
as we handcuff prisoners in England ; and made them so 
sensible of the reasonableness' of it, (,hat he made them do it 
themselves, appointing four of them to hind the re,st ; but we 
found them so honest, and particularly so obedient to ^ him, 
that after we were gotten a little further from their own 
country, we set them at liberty, though, when he came to us, 
be would have them tied again, and they continued so for a 
good while. 

All the country on the bank of the river was a high land, 
no marshy swampy ground in it; the verdure good, and 
abundance of cattle feeding upon it wherever we went, or 
which way soever we looked ; there was not much wood, 
indeed, at least not near us; but further up we saw oak, 
cedar, and pine trees, some of which were veiy large. 
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'The river was a fair open channel about as broad as the 
Thames, below Gravesend, and a strong tide of Hood, wliich 
we found hold us about sixty miles, the channel deep ; nor 
did we find any want of water for a great way* In short, we 
went merrily up the river with the flood and the wind blow- 
ing still fresh at E. and ETN.E. ; we stemmed the ebb easily 
also, especially while the river continued broad and deep; 
but when wo came j)ast the swelling of the tide, and had the 
natural current of thti river to go against, we found it too 
strong for us, and began to think of quitting our bark : but 
the prince would by no means agree to that, for, finding we 
had on board pretty good store of roping made of mats and 
flags, which I described before, he ordered all the prisoners 
which were on shore to come and take hold of those ropes, 
and tow us along by the shore side ; and as we hoisted our 
sail too, to ease them, the men ran along with us at a very * 
great rate. 

In this manner the river carried us up, by our computation, 
near two hundred miles, and then it narrowed apace, and 
was not above as broad as the Tliaines is at Windsor, or 
thereabouts ; and after another day, we came to a great 
waterfall or cataract, enough to frighten us, for I believe the 
whole body of water fell at once peri)endicularly down a 
precipice above sixty feet high, which made noise enough to 
deprive men of their hearing, and we heard it above ten 
miles before we came to it. 

Here we were at a full stop, and now our prisoners went 
first on shore ; they had worked very hard, and very cheer- 
fully, relieving one another, those that were weary being 
taken into the l)ark. Had we had canoes, or any boats 
which might have been chrried by men’s strength, we might 
have, gone two hundred miles more up this river in small 
boats ; but our great boat could go no further. 

All this way the country looked green and pleasant, and 
was full of cattle, and some people we saw, though not 
many ; but this we observed now, that the people did no 
more understand our prisoners here than wc could under- 
stand them, being, it seems, of different nations, andiof 
different speech. We had yet seen no wild beasts, or at 
least none that came very near us, except two days before 
we came at the waterfall, when we saw three of the most 
beautiful leopards that ever were seen, standing upon the 
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bank of the river on the north side, our prisoners being all 
on the other side of the water. Our gunner espied them 
first, and ran to fetch his gun, putting a ball extraordinary 
in it ; and coming to me, Now, Captain Bob, says he, where 
is your prince ? So I called him out Now, says he, tell 
your men not to be afraid; tell them they shall see that 
thing in his hand speak in fire to one of those beasts, and 
make it kill itself. 

The poor negroes looked as if they had been all going to 
be killed, notwithstanding what their prince said to them, 
and stood staring to expect the issue, when on a sudden the 
gunner fired ; and, as he was a very good marksman, he 
shot the creature with two slugs just in the head. As soon 
as the leopard felt herself struck, she reared up on her two 
hind-legs, bolt upright, and throwing her fore-paws about in 
the air, fell backward, growling and struggling, and im- 
mediately died ; the other two, frightened with the fire and 
the noise, fied, and were out of sight in an instant. 

But the two frightened leopards were not in half the 
consternation that our prisoners were ; four or five of them 
fell down as if they had been shot, several others fell on 
their knees, and lifted up their hands to us — ^whether to 
worship us or pray us not to kill them we did not know ; 
but we made signs to their prince to encourage them, which 
he did, but it was with much ado that he brought them to 
their sense. Nay, the prince, notwithstanding all that was 
said to prepare him for it,, yet, when the piece went off, he 
gave a start as if he would have leaped into the river. 

When we saw the creature killed, I had a great mind to 
have the skin of her, and made signs to the prince that he 
should send some of his men over to take the skin off. As 
soon as he spoke but a word, four of them that offered 
themselves were untied, and immediately they jumpe<f into 
the river, and swam over, and w'ent to work with him. The 
prince, having a knife that we gave him, made four wooden 
knives so clever that I never saw anything like them in my 
life ; and in less than an hour’s time tliey brought me the 
skfi of the leopard, which was a monstrous great one, for it 
was from the ears to the tail about seven feet, and near five 
feet broad on the back, and most admirably spotted all over^ 
The skin of this leopard 1 brought to London many years 
after, 
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We were now all upon a level as to our travelling, being 
unshipped, for our bark would swim no further, and she was 
too heavy to carry on our backs? but, as we found the 
course of the river went a great way further, we consulted 
our carpenters, whether we could not pull the bark in 
pieces, and make us three*er four small boats to go on with. 
They told us we might do so, but it would be very long 
a-doing, and that, when wc had done, we had neither pitch 
nor tar to make them sound, to keep the water out, or nails 
to fasten the plank ; but one of them told us that, as soon as 
he could come at any large tree near the river, he would 
make us a canoe or two in a quarter of the time,* and 
which would serve us as well for all the uses we could have 
any occasion for as a boat, and such that, if we came to any 
water&Us, we might take them up, and carry them for a 
mile or two by land upon our shoulders. 

Upon this we gave over the thoughts of our frigate, and 
hauling her into a little cove or inlet, where a small brook 
came into the main river, we laid her up for those that came 
next, and marched forward. ^We spent indeed two days 
dividing our baggage, and loading our tame buffaloes and 
our negroes ; our powder and shoi, which was the thing we 
M^'ere most carehil of, wc ordered thus : first, the powder we 
divided into little leather bags, that is to say, bags of dried 
skins with the hair inward, that the powder might not grow 
damp ; and then we put those bags into other bags made of 
bullocks’ skins, very thick and hard, with the liair outward, 
that no wet might come in ; and this succeeded so well, that 
in the greatest rains we had, whereof some were very violent 
and very long, we always kept our powder dry. Besides 
these bags, which held our chief magazine, we divided to 
every one a quarter of a pound of powder, and half a pound 
of shot, to carry always about us ; which, as it was enough 
for our present use, so we were willing to have no weight to 
carry more than was absolutely necessary, because of the 
heat 

We kept still on the bank of the river, and for that reason 
had but very little communication with the people of the 
country; for, having also our bark stored with plenty of 
provisions, we had no occasion to look abroad for a supply ; 
but now when we came to march on foot, we were obHg^ 
often to seek out for food. TH^first place we came to on the 
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river, that gave us any stop, was a little negro town, contain- 
ing about ^ty huts, and there appeared about four hundred 
people, for they all came out to see us and wonder at us. 
When our negroes appeared, the inhabitants began to 6y to 
arms, thinking there had been enemies coming upon them ; 
but our negroes, though they coula not speak their language, 
made signs to them, that they had no weapons, and were tied 
two and two together as captives ; and that there were people 
behind, who came from the sun, and that could kill them ^1, 
aod make them alive again, if they pleased ; but that they 
would do them no hurt, and came with peace. As soon as 
they understood this, they laid down their lances, and bows 
and arrows, and came and stuck twelve large stakes in the 
ground, as a token of peace, bowing themselves to us in token 
of submission. But as soon as they saw white men with 
beards, that is to say moustaches, they ran screaming away, 
as in a fright. 

We kept at a distance from them, not to be too familiar ; 
and when we did appear, it was but two or three of us at a 
time. But our prisoners made them understand that we 
required some provisions of them ; so they brought us some 
black cattle, for they have abundance of cows and buffaloes 
all over that side of the country, as also gi*eat numbers of 
deer. Our cutler, who had now a great stock of things of 
his handiwork, gave them some little knick-knacks, as plates 
of silver and of iron, cut diamond fashion, and cut into hearts 
and into rings, and they were mightily pleased. They also 
brought several fruits and roots, which wc did not understand, 
but our negroes fed heartily on them, and after wc had seen 
them eat them, we did so too. 

Having stocked ourselves here with flesh and roots as 
much as we could well carry, we divided the burthens among 
our negroes, appointing about thirty to forty pounds’ weight 
to a man, which we thought indeed was load enough in a hot 
country ; and the negroes did not at all repine at it, but would 
sometimes help one another when they began to be weary, 
which did happen now and then, though not often } besides, 
as most of their luggage was our provision, it lightened every 
day, like .^sop’s basket of bread, till we came to get a recruit. 
— ^Note, when we loaded them, we untied their hands, and 
tied them two and two together by one foot. The third day 
of our march from this pl^, %ar chief carpenter desired us 
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halt, and aet up soAia huts, for he had found out some trees 
t^t he liked, and rcsolyed to make us some canoes ; for, as 
he told me, he knew we should have marching enough on 
foot, after we left the river, and he was resolved to go no 
further by land than needs must. 

We had no sooner giveif sorders for our little camp, and 
given leave to our negroes to lay down their loads, but they 
feU to work to build our huts ; and though they were tied as 
above, yet they did it so nimbly as surprised us. Here we 
set some of the negroes quite at liberty, that is to say, with- 
out tying them, having the prince’s word passed for their 
fidelity ; and some of these were ordered to help the carpenters, 
which they did very handily, with a little direction, and 
others were sent to see whether they could get any provision 
near hand ; but instead of provisions, three of them came in 
with two bows and arrows, and five Unces. They could not 
easily make us understand how they came by them, only that 
tliey liad surprised some negro women, who were in some 
huts, the men being from home, and they had found the 
lances and bows in the huts or houses, the women and 
children flying away at the sight of them, as from robbers. 
We seemed very angry at them, and made the prince ask 
them if they had not killed any of the women or children, 
making them believe that, if they had killed anybody, we 
would make them kill themselves too ; but they protested 
their innocence, so we excused them. Then they brought us 
the bows and arrows and lances ; but, at a motion of their 
black prince, we gave them back the bows and arrows, and 
gave them leave to go out to see what they could kill for 
food ; and here we gave them the laws of anns, viz., that, if 
any men appeared to assault them or shoot at them, to offer 
any violence to them, they might kill them ; but that they 
should not ofier to kill or hurt any that offered iihem peace, 
or laid down their weapons, nor any women or children, upon 
any occasion whatsoever. These were our articles of war. 

These two fellows had not been gone out above three or 
four hours, but one of them came running to us without his 
bows and arrows, hallooing and whooping a great while 
before be came at us, Okoamo, Okoamo, wliich, it seems, 
was Help, Help. — ^The rest of the negroes rose up in a hiirry^ 
and by twos, as they could, ran forward towards their fellowB, 
to know what the.inatter was. * .As for me, 1 did not undeiv 
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Stand it, nor any of our people ; the prince looked as if some 
thing unlucky had fallen out, and some of our men took up 
their arms to be readyv)n occasion. But the negroes soon 
discovered the thing ; for we saw four of them presently after 
coming along with a great load of meat ilpon their backs- 
The case was, that the two whe^went out with their bovra 
and arrows, meeting with a great herd of deer in the plain, 
‘ had been so nimble as to shoot three of them ; and then one 
of them came running to us for help to fetch them away. 
This was the first venison we had met with upon all our 
march, and we feasted upon it very plentifully ; and this was 
the first time we began to prevail with our prince to oat Ins 
meat dressed our way ; after which, his men were prevailed 
with by his example, but before that, they ate most of the 
flesh they had, quite raw. 

We wished now we had brought some bows and arrows 
out with us, which we might have done ; and we began to 
have so much confideuce in our negroes, and to be so familiar 
with them, that we oftentimes let them go, or the greatest 
part of them, untied, being well assured they would not leave 
us, and that they did not know what course to take without 
us ; but one thing we resolved not to trust them with, and 
that was the charging our guns; but they always believed 
our guns had some heavenly power in them, that would send 
forth fire and smoke, and speak with a dreadful noise, and 
kill at a distance whenever we bid them. 

Xn about eight days we finished three canoes, and in them 
we embarked our white men, and our baggage, with our 
prince, and some of the prisoners. We also found it needful 
to keep some of ourselves always on shore, not only to 
manage the negroes, but to defend them from enemies and 
wild beasts. Abundance of little incidents happened upon 
this march, ^hich it is not possible to crowd into this account ; 
particularly, wu saw more wild beasts now than we did 
before, some elephants, and two or three. lions; none of 
which kinds we had seen any of before ; and we found our 
negroes were more afraid of them a great deal than we were ; 
principally because they had no bows and arrows, or lances^ 
which were the partici^ weapons they were bred up to the 
exercise of. 

But we cured them of their fears, by being always ready 
with our fire-arms. However as we were willing to be 
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Sparing of our pbwder, and the killing anj of the creatures 
now was no advantage to us, seeing their skins were too 
heavy for us to carry, and their not good to eat, we 
resolved, therefore, to keep some of our pieces unchaiged, 
and only piimedhi and causing them to flash in the pan, the 
beasts, even the lions thelnsclves, would always start, and 
fly back when they saw it, and immediately march off. 

We passed abundance of inhabitants upon this upper part 
of the river, and with this observation, that almost every 
ten miles, we came to a several nation, and every severd 
nation had a different speech, or else their speech had dif- 
dialects, so that they did not understand one another. 
Ihey all abounded in cattle, especially on the river side; 
and the eighth day of this second navigation, wo met with a 
little negro town, where they had growing a sort of com like 
rice, which eat very sweet ; and, as we got some of it of the 
])eople, we made very good cakes of bread of it, and, making 
a Are, baked them on the ground, after the Are was swept 
away, very well ; so that hitherto we had no want of pro- 
visions of any kind we could desire. ^ 

Our negroes towing our canoes, we travelled at a con- 
siderable rate, and by our own account could not go less 
than twenty or twenty-flve English miles a day, and the 
river continuing to he much at the same breadth and very 
deep all the way, till on the tenth day we came to another 
cataract ; for a ridge of high hills crossing the whole channel 
of the river, the water came tumbling down the rocks from 
one stage to another in a strange manner ; so iliat it was a 
continued link of cataracts fl^m one to another, in the 
manner of a cascade ; only that the falls were sometimes a 
quarter of a mile from one another, and the noise confused 
and frightful. 

Wd thought our voyaging was at a frill stop now; but 
three of us, with a couple of our negroes, mounting the hills 
another way, to. view the course of the river, we found a fair 
channel again afiter about half a mile’s march, and that it 
was like to hold us a good way frirther. So we sot all hands 
to work, unloaded our cargo, and hauled our canoes on 
shore, to see if* we could cany them. 

Upon examination, we found that they were very heavy ; 
but our carpenters spending but one day’s work on them, 
hewed away so much of the timber frx>m their outsides, as 
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reduced them Teiy much, and yet they were as fit to swim 
as before. When this was done, ten men with poles took up 
one of the canoes, an^ made nothing to carry it So we 
ordered twenty men to each canoe, that one ten might relieve 
another ; and thus we carried all our canoes, and launched 
them into the water again, and thin fetched our luggage, and 
loaded it all again into the canoes, and all in an afternoon ; 
and the next morning early we moved forward again. When 
we had towed about four days more, our gunner, who was 
our pilot, began to observe, that we ^d not keep our right 
course so exactly as we ought, the river winding away a 
little towards the north ; and gave us notice of it accordingly. 
However, we were not willing to lose the advantage of 
water-carriage, at least not till we were fcurced to it ; so we 
jogged on, and the river served us about threescore miles 
further ; but then we found it grew very small and shallow, 
having passed the mouths of several little brooks or rivulets 
which come into it ; and at length it became but a brook 
itself. 

We towed up as £e^ as ever our boats would swim, and 
we wont two days the further, having been about twelve 
days in this last part of the river, by lightening the boats, 
and taking our luggage out, which we made the negroes 
carry, being willing to ease ourselves as long as we could ; 
but, at the end of these two days, in short, there was not 
water enough to swim a London wherry. 

We now set forward wholly by land, and withoiit any 
expectation of more water-carriage. All our concern for 
more water was, to be sure to have a supply for our drink- 
ing ; and, ^therefore, upon every hill that we c^e near, we 
clambered up to the highest part, to see the country before 
us, and to make the best judgment we could which way to 
go, to keep the lowest grounds, and as near some stream of 
water as we could. 

The country held verdant, well grown with trees, and 
spread with rivers and brooks, and tolerably well with in- 
habitants, for about thirty days’ march after our leaving the 
canoes, during which time things went pretty well with us ; 
we did not tie ourselves down when to marc^ and when to 
hsdt, |mt ordered those things as our convenience, and the 
healU]||Dd ease of our people, as wdl our servants I# our« 
^^«yPquired. 
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About the middle of this midrdh, we came into a low and 
plain country, in which we perceived a greater number of 
inhabitants, than in any other country we had gone through; 
but that which was worse for us^ we found &em a fierce, 

. barbarous, treacherous people, and who at first looked upon 
us as robl^rs, and gatherecT themselves in numbers to attack 
us. 

Our men were terrified at them at first, and began to dis- 
cover an unusual fear; and even our black prince seemed 
in a great deal of confusion : but I smiled at him, and show- 
ing him some of our guns, 1 asked him, if he thought .that 
W^ch killed the spotted cat (for so they called the leopard in 
their language), could not make a thousand of those naked 
creatures die at one blow ; then he laughed, and said, yes, 
he believed it would. Well then, said 1, tell your men not 
to be afraid of these people, for we shall soon give them a 
taste of what we can do, if they pretend to meddle with us. — 
However, we considered we were in the middle of a vast 
country, and we knew not what numbers of people and na- 
tions we might be surrounded ^with; and, above all, we 
knew not how much we might stand in need of the Mendship 
of these that we were now among ; so that we ordered the 
negroes to try all the methods they could to make them 
friends. 

Accordingly, the two men who had gotten bows and 
arrows, and two more, to whom we gave the prince's two fine 
lances, went foremost, with five more, having long poles in 
their hands, and after them, ten of our men advanced toward 
the negro town that was next to us, and we all stood ready 
to succour them, if there should be occasion. 

When they came pretty near their houses, our ne|proes hal- 
looed, in their screaming way, and called to them as loud as 
they could. Upon their calling, some of the men came out and 
answered, and immediately a&rwards, the whole town, men, 
women, and children appeared : our negroes, with their long 
poles, went forwai’d a little and stuck them all in the ground, 
and left them, which in their country was a signal of peuce; 
but the other did not understand the meaning of that. Then 
the two men with bows laid down their bows and arrows, 
wei^m^ard unarmed, and made signs of peace to them, 
whil|||HR last the other began to understand; so two pf 
their men laid down their bows and arrows, and came 

F 2 
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towards them. Our men made all the signs of friendship to 
them that they could think of, putting their hands up to 
their mouths as a sign \hat they wanted provisions to eat, 
and the other pretended to be pleased and Mendly, and 
went back to their fellows, and talked with them awhile; 
and they came forward again, Snd made signs that they 
would bring some provisions to them before the sun set; and 
so our men came back again, very well satisfied for that 
time. 

But an hour before sunset our men went to them again, just 
in the same posture as before, and they came according to 
their appointment, and brought deer’s fiesh, roots, and the 
same kind of corn like rice (which 1 mentioned above), and 
our negroes being furnished with such toys as our cutler had 
contrived, gave them some of them, which they seemed in- 
finitely pleased with, and promised to bring more provisions 
the next day. 

Accordingly, the next day they came again, but our men 
perceived they were more in number by a great many than 
before ; however, having sent out ten men with fire-arms, to 
stand ready, and our whole ^ army being in view also, we 
were not much surprised; nor was the treachery of the 
enemy so cunningly ordered as in other cases; for they might 
have surrounded our negroes, which were but nine, under 
a show of peace; but when they saw our men advance 
almost as far as the place where they were the day before, 
the rogues snatched up their bows and arrows, and came 
running upon our men like so many furies, at wliich our ten 
men csdled to the negroes to comeliack to them, which they 
did with speed enough, at the first word, and stood all behind 
our men^ As they fled, the other advanced and let fly near 
a hundrX of their arrows at thcia, by which two of our 
n<^tx»es were wounded^ thought had been killed. 

When they came to the poles that our men had stuck in 
the ground, they stood still awhile, and gathering about the 
poles, looked at them, and handled them, as wondering at 
what they meant. We then, who were drawn up behind all, 
sent one of our number to our ten men, to bid them fire 
among them, while they stood so thick, and to put some 
small shot into their guns, besides the ordinary cha|m^aud 
to tell &em, that we would be up with them imme^fHj^ 
Accqli^ly they made ready ; but by the time tUPwere 
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ready to fire, the* hlack army had left their wondering about 
the poles, and began to stir as if the^ would come on, though 
seeing more men stand at some distance behind our negroes, 
they could not tell what to make of ua; but, if they did not 
understand us before, th^ understood us less afterwards ; 
for, as soon as ever our rdkn found them begin to move for- 
ward, they fired among the thickest of them, being about the 
distance of a hundred and twenty yards, as near as we 
could guess. 

It is impossible to express the ftight, the screaming and 
yelling of those wretches,, upon this first volley; we killed 
six of them, and wounded eleven or twelve, I mean as we 
knew of : for, as they stood thick, and the small shot, as we 
called it, scattered among them, we had reason to believe 
we wounded more that stood farther off ; for our small shot 
was made of bits of lead, and bits of iron, heads of nails, 
and such things as our diligent artificer, the cutler, helped 
us to. 

As to those that were killed and wounded, the other 
frightened creatures were under the greatest amazement in 
the world, to think what should* hurt them ; for they could 
see nothing but holes made in their bodies, they knew not 
how. Then the fire and noise amazed all their women and 
children, and frightened them out of their wits, so that^they 
ran staring and howling about like mad creatures. 

However, all this did not make them fiy, which was what 
we wanted ; nor did we find any of them die as it were with 
fear, as at first ; so we resolved upon a second volley, and 
then to advance as we did before. Whereupon our reserved 
men advancing, we resolved to fire only three men at a time, 
and move forward like an army firing in platoon : so, being 
all ii^ line, we fired first, three on the right, then three on the 
left, and so on ; and every time we killed or wounded 
some of them ; but still they did not fiy, and yet they were 
so ftightened, that they used none of their bows and 
arrows, nor of their lances ; and we thought their numbexis 
increased upon our hands ; particularly we thought so the 
noise; so I called to our men to halt, and bid them pour 
in one whole volley, and then shout, as we did in our first 
fight, and so run in upon them and knock thmn down with 
our tfedsl^fts. 

But they were too wise for that too ; &r as soon as we 
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had fired a vriiole vblley, and ahouted^ th^ all run awajr, 
men, women, and children, so fiist, that in a few moments 
we could not see one hreature of them, except some that 
were wounded and lame, who lay wallowing and screaming 
here and there upon the ground, as they happened to fall. 


CHAPTER VL 

JOURNEY CONTINUED— WE REACH A TAST WILDERNESS OF 
SAND — ^ADVENTURES IN CROSSING THE DESERT — WE EN- 
CAMP ON THE BANKS OF AN IMMENSE LAKE — ^DESCRIPTION 
OF THE BEASTS OF PREY, &C. 

Upon this we came up to the field of battle, where we found 
we had killed thirty-seven of them, among whom were 
three women, and had wounded about sixty-four, among 
whom were two women. By wounded, 1 mean such as 
were so maimed as not to be able to go away, and those our 
negroes killed afterwards in a cowardly manner, in cold 
blood, for which we were very angry, and threatened to 
make them go to them if they <hd so again. 

There was no great spoil to be got, "for they were all stark 
nake^d as they came into the world, men and women to- 
gether, some of them having feathers stuck in their hair, 
and others a kind of bracelets about their necks, but nothing 
else ; but our negroes got a booty here, which we were very 
glad of, and this was the bows and arrows of the van- 
quished, of which they found more than they knew what to 
do with, belonging to the killed and wounded men. These 
we ordered them to pick up, and they were very use&l to 
us afterwards. After the fight, and our negroes had gotten 
bows and arrows, we sent them out in parties to see what 
they could get, and they got some provisions ; but, which 
was better than all the rest, they brought four more young 
buUs, or bufialoes, that had been brought up to labour, and 
to carry burthens. They knew them, it seems, by tlie bur- 
thens they had carried having galled their backs, for they 
have no saddles to cover them with in that country. 

Thc|e creatures not only eased our negroes, but gave 
an opHlltanity to carry more provisions; and our negroes 
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loaded them r&y hard at this place with fleidi and roots, 
such as we wanted very m^ch afterwards. 

Li this town we found a very little young leopard, about 
two spans high ; it was exceeding tame, and purred like a 
cat when we stroked it with our hands, being, as I suppose, 
bred up among the negroes like a house dog. It was our 
black prince, it seems, who, making his tour among the 
abandoned houses or huts, found this creature there, and, 
making much of him, and giving a bit or two of flesh to 
him, the creature followed him like a dog. 

Among the negroes that were killed in this battle there 
was one who had a little thin bit or plate of gold, about as 
big as a sixpence, which hung by a litUe bit of a twisted 
gut upon his forehead, by which we supposed he was a man 
of some eminence among them ; but that was not all, for 
this bit of gold put us upon searching very narrowly if there 
was not more of it to be liad thereabouts, but we found none 
at all. 

From this part of the country we went on for about 
flfteen days, and then found ourselves obliged to march up a 
high ridge of mountains, frightful to behold, and the first of 
the kind that we met with ; and having no guide but our little 
pocket-compass, we had no advantage of information as to 
which was the best or the worst way, but were obliged to 
choose by what we saw, and shift as well as we could. We 
met with several nations of wild and naked people in the 
plain country before we came to those hills ; and we found 
them much more tractable and friendly than those devils we 
liad been forced to flght with ; and though we could learn 
little from these people, yet we understood, by the signs they 
made, that there was a vast desert beyond those h^s, and| 
as ojir negroes called them, much lion, much spotted cat (so 
they called the leopard) ; and they signed to us also, that we 
must carry water with us. At the last of these nations, we 
furnished ourselves with as much provisions as we could pos- 
sibly cany, not knowing what we had to suffer, or what 
length we had to go ; and to make our way as familiar to us 
as possible, t proposed, that of the last inhabitants we could 
And, we should make some prisoners, and carry them with 
us for guides, over the desert, and to assist us in carrying 
provision, and perhaps in getting it too. The advice was 
too necessary to be slighted ; so, finding by our dumb signs 
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to the inhabitants, that there were aome people that dwelt 
at the foot of the mountains, on *the other side, before we 
came to the desert its&lf^ we resolved to furnish ourselves 
with guides, by fair means or foul. 

Here, by a moderate computation, we concluded ourselves 
seven hundred miles from the ^a-coast, where we began. 
Our black prince was this day set free from the sling his arm 
hung in, our surgeon having perfectly restored it, and he 
showed it to his own countrymen quite well, which made 
them greatly wonder. Also our two negroes began to re- 
cover, and their wounds to heal apace, ibr our surgeon was 
very skilful in managing their cure. 

Having, with infinite labour, mounted these hills, and 
coming to a view of the country beyond them, it was 
indeed enough to astonish as stout a heart as ever was 
created. It was a vast howling wilderness, not a tree, a 
river, or a gi'een thing to be seen ; for as far as the eye could 
look, nothing but a scalding sand, which, as the wind blew, 
drove about in clouds, enough to overwhelm man and beast : 
nor could we see any end of it, either before us, which was 
our way, or to the right hand or left ; so that truly our men 
began to be discouniged, and talked of going back again ; nor 
could we, indeed, think of venturing over such a horrid place 
as that before us, in wliicli we saw nothing but present death. 

1 was as much affected at the sight as any of them ; but, 
for all that, I could not bear the thoughts of going back 
again. I told them, we had marched seven hundred miles of 
our way, and it would be worse than death to think of going 
back again ; and that, if they thought the desert was not 
passable, 1 thought wo should rather change our course, and 
travd south till we came to the Cape of Good Hope, or 
nordi to the country that lay along the Nile, where, perhaps, 
we might ftnd some way or other over to the west sea ; for 
sure aU Africa was not a desert. 

Our gunner, who, as 1 said before, was our guide, as to 
the situation of places, told us, that he could not tell what 
to say to going ibr the Cape ; for it was a monstrous length, 
being, frrom Ibe place where we now were, not less than 
fifteen hundred miles ; and, by his account, we were now 
come ^ third part of the way to the coast of Angola, where 
we sii^d meet with the western ocean, and find ways 
enoug^ibr our escape home* On the other hand, he assured 
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08, and showed us a map of it, that if we went northward, 
the western shore of AfHca went out into the sea above a 
thousand miles west ; so that we should have so much, and 
more land to travel afterwards ; which land might, for aught 
we knew, be as wild, barren, and desert, as tliis. And there- 
fore, upon the whole, he pA)posed that we should attempt 
this desert, and perhaps we should not find it so long as we 
feared ; and, however, he proposed that we should see how 
far our provisions would cany us, and, in particular, our 
water ; and that we shduld venture no fiirther than half so 
far as our water would last ; and if we found no end of the 
desert, we might come safely back again. 

Tills advice was so seasonable that all approved of it; 
and, accordingly, we calculated that we were able to cany 
provisions for forty-two days, but that we could not cany 
water for above twenty days, though we were to suppose it 
to stink too before that time expired. So that we con- 
cluded tliat, if we did not come at some water in ten days’ 
time, we would return ; but if we found a supply of water, 
we could then travel twenty-one days, and, if we saw no 
end of the wilderness in that time*, we would return also. 

With this regulation of our measures, we descended the 
mountains, and it was the second day before we quite 
reached the plain, where, however, to make us amends, we 
found a fine little rivulet of very good water, abundance of 
deer, a sort of creature like a hare, but not so nimble, and 
whose flesh we found very agreeable ; but we were deceived 
in our intelligence, for we found no people ; so we got no 
more prisoners to assist us in carrying our baggage. 

The infinite number of deer, and other creatures which we 
saw here, we found was occasioxied by the neighbourhood of 
the waste or desert, from whence they retired hither for 
food and refreshment. We stored ourselves here with flesh 
and roots of divem kinds, which our negroes understood 
better than we, and which served us for bread, and with as 
much water as (by the allowance of a quart a day to a num 
for our negroes, and three pints a day a man for ourselves, 
and three quarts a day each for our bufialoes) would serve 
us twenty days; and thus loaden for a long miseiable mardi^ 
we set forweiids, being all sound in health, and very cheer- ^ 
ful, but not alike strong for so great a fatigue, an^ which* 
was our grievance, were without a guide. 
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In Tory first entrance of the waste, we were ea- 
ceedmgly discouraged for we found the sand so deep, and 
it scalded our feet so much with the heat, that, after we had, 
as I may call it, waded rather than walked through it about 
seven or eight miles, we were all heartily tired and faint — 
even the very negroes lay dowtl^and panted, like creatures 
that had been pushed beyond their strength. 

Here we found the difference of lodging greatly inju- 
rious to us, for, as before, we always made us huts to sleep 
under, which covered us from the night air, which is par- 
ticularly unwholesome in those hot countries ; but we had 
here no shelter, no lodging, after so hard a march, for here 
were no trees — no, not a shrub near us — and, which was still 
more frightful, towards night we began to hear the wolves 
howl, the lions bellow, and a great many wild asses braying, 
and other ugly noises, which we did not understand. 

Upon this we reflected upon our indiscretion — ^that we 
had not, at least, brought poles or stakes in our hands, with 
which we might have, as it were, palisadoed ourselves in for 
the night, and so wo might have slept secure, whatever 
other inconveniences we suffered. However, we found a way 
at last, to relieve ourselves a little. For, first, we set up the 
lances and bows we had, and endeavoured to bring the 
tops of them as near to one another as we could, and so 
hung our coats on the top of them, which made us a kind of 
sorry tent. The leopard’s skin, and a few other skins we 
had put together, made us a tolerable covering, and thus we 
lay down to sleep, and slept very heartily too for the first 
night, setting, however, a good watch, being two of our own 
men with their fusees, whom wc relieved in an hour at first, 
and two hours afterwards ; ^nd it was very well we did this, 
fin: they found the wildemeSs swarmed with raging creatures 
of all kinds, some of which came directly up to the very 
enclosureiof our tent. But our sentinels were ordered not 
to alarm us with firing in the night, but to fiash in the pan 
at them, which tliey did, and found it effectual, for the 
oeatures went off always as soon as they saw it, perhaps 
with some noise or howling, and pursued such other game as 
they were upon. 

I£||ve were tired with the day’s travel, we were all as 
mu(i|||fred with the night’s lodging: but our black prince 
told ^ in the morning, he would give us some counsel, and 
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indeed it was very connseL He told us we should be 

^all killed, if we went on this journey, and through this 
desert, without some covering for us af night ; so he advised 
us to march back again to a little river side, where we lay 
the night before, and stay there till we could make us houses, 
as he called them, to carry Vith us to lodge in every night. 
As he began a little to understand our speech, and we very 
well to understand his signs, we easily knew what he mean^ 
and that we should there make mats (for we remembered 
that we saw a great deal of matting, or bass there, that the 
natives made mats of); 1 say, that we should make large 
mats there for covering our huts or tents to lodge in at 

* night. 

We all approved this advice, and immediately resolved to 

* go back that one day's journey, resolving, though we carried 
less provisions, we would carry mats with us, to cover us in 
the night. Some of the nimblest of us got back to the river 
with more ease than we had travelled it but the day before ; 
but, as we were not in haste, the rest made a halt, encamped 
another night, and came to us the next day. 

In our return of this day's journey, our men, that made 
two days of it, met with a very surprising thing, that gave 
them some reason to be careful how they parted company 
again. The case was this. The second day in the morning, 
before they had gone half a mile, looking behind them, they 
saw a vast cloud of sand or dust rise in the air, as we see 
sometimes in the roads in summer, when it is very dusty, and 
a hirge drove of cattle are coming, only very mucli greater ; 
and they could easily perceive that it came after them ; and 
it came on faster tlian they went from it. The cloud of sand 
was so great, that they could not see what it was that raised 
it ; and concluded that it was some army of enemies that 
pursued them ; but then considering that they came from the 
vast uninhabited wilderness, they knew it was impossible 
any nation or people that way should have intelligence of 
them, or the way of their march; and therefore, if it was 
an army, it must be of such as they were travelling that way 
by accident. On the other hand, as they knew that there 
were no horse in the country, and that they came on so fast, 
they concluded that it must be some vast collection of wild 
beasts, perhaps making to the hiU country for food or water, 
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and that they should be all devoured or trampled under foot 
by their multitude. 

Upon this thought, they very prudently observed which 
way the cloud seemed to poiftt, and they turned a little out 
of the way to the north, supposing it might pass by them. 
When they were about a quarter of a mile, they halted to see 
what it might be. One of the negroes, a nimbler fellow than 
the rest, went back a little, and came in a few minutes, 
running as fast as the heavy sand would allow; and hy 
signs, gave them to know, that It was a great herd or drove, 
or whatever it might be called, of vast monstrous elephants. 

As it was a sight our men had never seen, they were 
desirous to see it, and yet a little uneasy at the danger too i * 
for though an elephant is a heavy, unwieldy creature, yet in 
the deep sand, which was nothing at all to them, they 
marched at a great rate, and would soon have tired our 
people, if they had had £ar to go, and had been pursued by 
them. 

Our gunner was with them, and had a greaflnind to have 
gone close up to one of the outermost of them, and to have 
clapped his piece to his ear, and to have fired into him, 
because he had been told no shot would penetrate them ; 
but they all dissuaded him, lest, upon the noise, they should 
all turn upon, and pursue us : so he was reasoned out of it, 
and let them pass, which, in our people’s circumstances, was 
certainly the right way. 

They were between twenty and thirty in number, but pro- 
digious great ones ; and though they often showed our men 
that they saw them, yet they did not turn out of their way, 
or take any other notice of them, than, as we may say, just 
to look at ^em. We that were before saw the cloud of dust 
they raised, but we thought it liad been our own caravan, 
and BO took no notice; but as they bent their course one 
point of the compass, or thereabouts, to the southward of the 
east, and we went due east, they passed by us at some little 
distooe ; so that we did not see them, or* know anything of 
them, till evening, when our men came to us, and gave us 
this account of them. However, this was a useful eiqieii* 
ment for our future conduct in passing the desert, as you 
shidl in its place. 

Wipere now upon our work, and our blad^ prince was 
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head surveyor, for he was an excellent mat-maker himself^ 
and all his men understood it ; so that they soon made us 
near a hundred mats; and as every ^man, 1 mean of the 
negroes, carried one, it was no manner of load, and we did 
not cany an ounce of provisions the less. The greatest 
burthen was to cany six lotig poles, besides some shorter 
stakes ; but the negroes made an advantage of that, for car- 
rying ^em between two, they made the luggage -of provisions 
whi^ they had to cany so much the lighter, binding it upon 
two poles, and made three couple of &em. As soon as we 
saw this, we made a little advantage of it too; for having 
three or four bags, called bottles (I mean skins or bladders 

* to carry water), more than the men could carry, we got them 
filled, and carried them this way, which was a day’s water 

* and more, for our journey. 

Having now ended our work, made our mats, and fully 
recruited our stores of things necessary, and having made us 
abundance of small ropes and matting for ordinary use, as 
we might have occasion, we set forward again, having inter- 
rupted our journey eight ditys in all, upon this afiair. To 
our great comfort, the night before we set out, there fell a 
very violent shower of rain, the effects of which we found in 
the sand ; though the one day dried the surface as much as 
before, yet it was harder at bottom, not so heavy, and was 
cooler to our feet, by which means we marched, as we 
reckoned, about fourteen miles instead of seven, and witli 
much more ease. 

When we came to encamp, we had all things ready, for 
we had fitted our tent, and set it up for trial, where we made 
it ; so that, in less than an hour, we had a large tent raised, 
with an inner and outer apartment, and two entrances. In 
one we lay ourselves, in the other our negroes, having light 
pleasant mats over us, and others at the same time under us. 
Also, we had a little place without all, for our buffaloes, for 
they deserved our care, being very useful to us, besides 
carrying forage and water for themselves. Their forage was 
a root, which our black prince directed us to find, not much 
unlike a parsnip, very moist and nourishing, of which there 
was plenty wherever we came, this horrid desert excepted. 

Wlien we came the next morning to decamp, our negtoes 
took down the tent, and pulled up the stakes ; and all was in 
motion in as little time as it was set up. In this posture we 
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mai^clied eight days, and yet could see no end, no chan^^of 
our prospect, but all looking as wild and dismal ^ at the 
beginning^ If there was any alteration, it was that the sand 
was nowhere so deep and heavy, as it was the first three 
days. This we diought might be, because, for six monllis of 
the year, the winds Idowing west (as for the other six, they 
blew ccmstantly east), the sand was driven violently to the. 
side of the desert where we set out, where the mountains 
lying very high, the easterly monsoons, when they ble«/, had 
not the same power to dnve it back again ; and this was 
confirmed by our finding the like depth of aant^thefittlhiest 
extent of the desert to Ihe west. 

It was the ninth day of our travel in thiswildemess, when * 
we came to the view of a great lake of water ; and you may 
be sure this was a particular satisfaction to us, because we ' 
had not water left for above two- or three days more, at our 
shortest allowance ; I mean, allowing water for our return, 
if we had been put to the necessity of it.'" Our water had 
served us two days longer than expected, our buffaloes having 
found, for two or three days, a Wnd of herb like a broad flat 
thistle, though without any prickle, spreading on the ground, 
and growing in the sand, which they eat freely of, and which 
supplied them for drink as well as forage. 

The next day, which was the tenth from our setting out, 
we came to the edge of this lake, and, happily for us, we 
came to it at the south point of it ; so we passed by it, and 
travelled three days by the side of it, which was a great com- 
fort to us, because it lightened our burthen, there being no 
need to carry water when we had it in view. And yet, 
though here was so much water, we found but very little 
alteration in the desert ; no trees, no grass or herbage, except 
that thistle, as I called it, and two or three more plants, 
which we did not understand, of which the desert began to 
be pretty full. 

But as we were refreshed with the neighbourhood of this 
lake of water, so we were now gotten among a prodigious 
number of ravenous inhabitants, the like whereof, it is most 
certain, the eye of man never saw : for, as I firmly believe, 
that never man, nor any body of men, passed this desert since 
the flood, so I believe there is not the like collection of fierce, 
ravenous, and devouring creatures in the worlds 1 meaii| not 
in any particular place. 
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' Wot a day’s journey before we came to this lakOf amd all 
the three ^ys we were passing by it, and for six or seven 
days’ march after it, the ground was scifttered with elephants’ 
teeth, in such a number as is incredible ; and, as some of 
them may have lain there for some hundreds of years, so, 
seeing the substance of th^joi scarce ever decays, they majr 
lie there, for ought I know, to the end of time. The size of 
some of them is, it seems, to those to whom I have reported 
it, as incredible as the number ; and I can assure you, there 
were several so heavy, as the strongest man among us could 
not Am ,to number, 1 question not Ihere are enough to 
load a thousand sail of the biggest ships in the world, by 
I which I may be understood to mean, that the quantity is not 
to be conceived of ; seeing, that as they lasted in view for 
' above eighty miles travelling, so they might continue as far 
to the right hand, and to the left as far, and many times as 
fai‘, for aught we knew ; for it seems the number of elepliants 
hereabouts is prodigiously great. In one place in particular 
we saw the head of an elephant, with several teeth in it, but 
one of the biggest that ever I sawc the flesh was consumed 
to be sure many hundred years before, and all the other hones ; 
but three of our strongest men could not lift this skull and 
teeth ; the great tooth, I believe, weighed at least three 
hundred weight; and this was particularly remarkable to 
me, for 1 observed the whole skull was as good ivory as the 
teeth ; and, 1 believe, altogether weighed at least six hundred 
weight ; and though I do not know but, by the same rule, all 
the bones of the elephant may be ivory, yet I think there is 
a just objection against it, from tlie example before me, that 
then all the other bones of this elephant would have been 
there as well as the head. 

I proposed to our gunner, that, seeing we had travelled 
now iburteen days Tfithout intermission, and that we had 
water here for our refreshment, and no want of food yet, 
nor any fear of it, we should rest our people a little, and see, 
at the same time, if, perhaps, we might kill some creatures 
that were proper for food. The gunner, who had more fore- 
cast of that kind than I had, agreed to the proposal, and 
added, why might we not try to catch some fish out of the 
lake ? The first thing we had before us, was to try if we 
could make any hooks, and this indeed put our artificer to 
his trumps ; however, with some labour and difficulty, he did 
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it, and we catched fresh fish of several kinds. How they 
came there, none but He Hiat made the lake, and all the 
world, knows ; fot, tolbe sure, no human hands ever put any 
in there, or pulled any out before. 

We not o^y catched enough for our present refreshment, 
but we dried several large fisbsk, of kinds which 1 cannot 
describe, in the sun, by which we lengthened out our pro- 
visions considerably ; for the heat of tlie sun dried them so 
efiectuaUy without salt, that they were perfectly cured, diy, 
and hard, in one day’s time. 

We rested ourselves here five days ; during which tune we 
had abundance of pleasant adventures with the wild crea- 
tures, too many to relate. One of them was very particular, 
which was a chase between a she-lion or lioness, and a large 
deer ; and, though the deer is naturally a very nimble crea- 
ture, and she fiew by us like the wind, having, perhaps, 
about three hundred yards the start of the lion, yet we found 
the lion, by her strength, and the goodness of her lungs, got 
ground of her. They passed by us within about a quarter 
of a mile, and we had a view of them a great way, when, 
having given them over, we wtre surprised, about an hour 
afrer, to see them come thundering back again on the other 
side of us, and then the lion was within thirty or forty yards 
of her ; and both straining to the extremity of their speed, 
when the deer, coming to the lake, plunged into the water, 
and swam for her life, as she had before run for it. 

The lioness plunged in after her, and swam a little way, 
but came back again ; and, when she was got upon the land, 
she set up the most hideous roar that ever I heard in my 
life, as if done in the rage of having lost her prey. 

We walked out morning and evening constantly ; the mid- 
dle of the day we refreshed ourselves under our tent : but 
one morning early we saw another chase, which more nearly 
concerned us than the other ; for our black pnnee, walking 

the side of the lake, was set upon by a vast great croco- 
dile, which came out of the lake upon him ; and though he 
was very light of foot, yet it was as much as he could do to 
get away : he fied amain to us, and the truth is, we did not 
Imow what to do, for we were told no bullet would enter 
her ; and we found it so at first, for though three of our men 
fired at her, yet she did not mind them ; but my Mend the 
gunner, a venturous fellow, of a bold heart, and great pre- 
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genoe of mind, went .up so near as to thmst the muzzle of 
his piece into her mbuth 9 .and fired, but let his piece &I1, and 
ran for it the very moment he had fired it : the creature 
raged a great while, and ^pent its fuiy upon the gun, nmking 
marks upon the very iron with her teeth, but after some time 
fidnted and died. 

Our negroes spread the banks of the lake all this while 
for game, and at length killed us three deer, one of them 
very large the other two veiy small. There was water-fowl 
also in the lake, but we never came near enough to them to 
shoot any ; and, as for the desert, we saw no fowls anywhere 
in it, but at the lake. 

^ We likewise killed two^ three civet cats ; but their fie'sh 
is the worst of carrion. We saw abundance of e]e{diants at 

• a distance, and observed th^ always go in very g«K>d com- 
pany, that is to say, abundance of them together, and always 
extended in a fair line of battle ; and this, they say, is the 
way they defend themselves ftom their enemies ; for, if lions 
or tigers, wolves, or any creatures, attack them, they being 
drawn up in a line, sometimes reaching five or six miles in 
length, whatever comes in their way is sure to he trod under 
foot, or beaten in pieces with their trunks, or lifted up in the 
air with their trunks: so that if a hundred lions or tigers were 
coming along, if they meet a line of elephants, they will 
always fly till they see room to pass by to the right 
hand or to the left ; and if they did not, it would be impos- 
sible for one of them to escape ; for the elephant, though a 
heavy creature, is yet so dexterous and nimble with his 
trunk, that he will not fail to lift up the heaviest lion, or any 
other wild creature, and throw him up in the air quite over 
his back, and then trample him to death with his feet. We 
saw several lines of battle thus ; we saw one so long, that 
indeed* there was no end of it to be seen, and, I believe, 
there might be two thousand elephants in a row or line. 
They are not beasts of prey, but live upon the herbage of 
the field, as an ox does ; and it is said, that though they are 
so great a creature, yet that a smaller quantity of forage 
supplies one of them than will suffice a horse. 

The numbers of this kind of creature that are in those 
parts are inconceivable, as may be gathered from the pro- 
digious quantity of teeth, which, as I said, we saw in this 

a 
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vast desert ; and indeed we saw a hundred of them to one 
of any other kinds. 

One evening we wer(^ very much surprised ; we were most 
of us laid down on our mats to sleep, when our watch came 
running in among us, being frightened with the sudden roar- 
ing of some lions just by them, widch, it seems, they had not 
seen, the night being dark, till they were just upon them. 
There was, as it proved, an old lion and his whole family, 
for there was the lioness and three young lions, besides the 
old king, who was a monstrous great one : one of the young 
ones, who were good large well-grown ones too, leaped up 
upon one of our negroes, who stood sentinal, before he saw. 
him, at which he was lieartily frightened, cried out, and ran 
into the tent : our other man, who had a gun, had not pre- 
sence of mind at to shoot him, but struck him with the 
but-end of his piece, which made him whine a little, and 
then growl at hi^ fearfully ; but the fellow retired, and, we 
being all alarmed, three of our men snatched up tlicir guns, 
ran to the tent door, where they saw the great old lion by 
the fire of his eyes, and first fired at him, but, we supposed, 
missed him, or at least did not kill him ; for they went all 
off, but raised a most hideous roar, which, as if they had 
called for help, brought down a prodigious number of lions, 
and other furious creatures, we know not what, about them, 
for we could not see them ; but there was a noise and yel- 
ling, and howling, and all sort of such wilderness music on 
every side of us, as if all the beasts of the desert were as- 
sembled to devour us. 

We asked our black prince what we should do with them. 
Me go, says he, and fright them all. So he snatclkes up two 
or three of the worst of our mats, and, getting one of our men 
to strike some fire, he hangs the mat up at the end of a pole, 
and set it on fire, and it blazed abroad a good while, at 
which the creatures all mo\ed off, for we heard them roar, 
and make their bellowing , noise at a great distance. Well, 
says our gunner, if that will do, wo need not burn our mats, 
which are our beds to lay under us, and our tilting to cover 
ns. Let me alone, says he. So be comes back into our 
tent, and fsdls.to making some artificial fire-works, and the 
like; and he gave our sentinels some to be ready at hand 
upon occasion, imd particularly he placed a great piece of 
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wildfire upon the same pole that the mat had beSn tied to, 
and set it on fire, and that burnt there so long that all the 
wild creatures left us for that time. 

However, we began to be weary of such company, and, 
to get rid of them, we set .forward again two days sooner 
than we intended. We found now that, though the desert 
did not end, nor could we see any appearance of it, yet that 
the earth was pretty full of green stuif, of one sort or 
another, so that our cattle had no want ; and, secondly, that 
there were several little rivers which ran into the lake, and, 
so long as the country continued low, we found water 
^sufficient, which eased us very much in our carriage, and we 
^went on stiU sixteen days more without yet coming to any 
.appearance of better soil. After this we found the country 
rise a little, and by that we perceived that the water would 
fail us; so, for fear of the worst, we filled our bladder 
bottles with water. We found the countiy rising gradually 
thus for three days continually, when, on the sudden, we 
perceived, that though we had mounted up insensibly, yet 
that we were on the top of a yery high ridge of hills, 
though not such as at first. 


CHAPTER Vn. 

WE REACH THE END OF THE DESERT — ^A PLEASANT COUNTRY 
SUCCEEDS — ARIUVAL AT THE OOI.DEN RIVER — ^WE AGREE 
TO SEARCH FOR GOLD, AND DIVIDE THE WHOLE PRO- 
CEEDS EQUALLY — ^THE WET SEASON COMMENCING, WE 
CAMP ON THE BANKS OF THE RIVER — ^DESCRIPTION \)F 
OUR camp — ^DANGERS FROM MULTITUDES OP WILD BEASTS 
— ^WE STRIKE OUR CAMP, AND TRAVEL THROUGH AN IN- 
HOSPITABLE COUNTRY, 

When we came to look down on the other side of the hills, 
we saw, to the great joy of all our hearts, that the desert 
was at an end ; that the country was clothed with green, 
abundance of trees, and a large river; and we made no 
doubt but that we should find people and cattle also. And 
here, by our gunner^s account, who kept our computations, 
we had marched about four hundred miles over this dismal 
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place of hoiror, having been four-and-thirty days a-doing of 
it, and, consequently, were come about eleven hundred miles 
of our journey. ^ 

We would willingly have descended the hills that night, 
but it was too late. The next morning we saw eveiyihing 
more plain, and rested ourselves under the shade of some 
trees, which were now the most refreshing things imaginable 
to us, who had been scorched above a month without a tree 
to cover us. We found the country here very pleasant, 
especially considering that we came from ; and we killed 
some deer here also, which we found very frequent under 
the cover of the woods. Also we killed a creature like a 
goat, whose flesh was very good to eat, but it was no goat. 
We found also a great number of fowls, like partridge, but 
^mething smaller, and were very^ tame ; so that we lived 
here very well, but found no people — at least, none that 
would be seen — ^no, not for several days’ journey ; and, to 
allay our joy, we were almost every night disturbed witli 
lions and tigers. Elephants we saw none here. 

In three days* mai^ we came to a river, which we saw 
from the hills, and which we called the Golden river ; and 
we found it ran northward, which was the first stream we 
had met with tliat did so. It ran with a very rapid current, 
and our gunner, pulling out his map, assured me that this 
was either the river Nile, or ran into the great lake out of 
which the river Nile was said to take its beginning ; and he 
brought out his charts and maps, which, by his instruction, 
I began to understand very well, and told me he would 
convince me of it, and indeed he seemed to make it so plain 
to me that 1 was of the same opinion. 

; b^ I did not enter into the gunner’s reason for this 
inquiry — ^not in the le^t — ^till he went on with it further, 
and stated it thus : If this is the river Nile, why should we 
not build some more canoes, and go down diis stream, rather 
than to expose ourselves to any more deserts and scorching 
sands, in quest of the sea, which, when we are come to, we 
shall be as much at a loss how to got home as we were 
at Madagascar. 

The argument was good had there been no objections in 
the way, of a kind which none of us were capable of 
answering ; but, upon the whole, it was an underlying of 
such a.hature that every one of us thought it impracticable, 
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and that upon 'sevmil accounts ; and our surgeon, who was 
himself a good scholar, and a man reading, though not 
acquainted with the business of sailing, opposed it, and some 
of his reasons, 1 remember, were such as these : first, the 
length of the way, which J)oth he and the gunner allowed, 
by the course of the water %nd turnings of the river, would 
be at least four thousand miles ; secondly, the innumerable 
crocodiles in the river, which we should never bo able to 
escape ; thirdly, the dreadful deserts in the way; and, lastly, 
the approaching rainy season, in which the streams of the 
Nile would be so fiirious, and rise so high, spreading far and 
wide over all the plain country, that we should never be 
able to know when we were in the channel of the river and 
when not, and should certainly be cast away, overset, or run 
aground so often that it iifould be impossible to proceed by a 
river so excessively dangerous. 

This last reason he made so plain to us, that we began to 
be sensible of it ourselves ; so that we agreed to lay that 
thought aside, and proceed in our first course westwards 
towards the sea : but, as if we *had been loath to depart, we 
continued, by way of refreshing ourselves, to loiter two days 
Upon this river, in which time our black prince, who delighted 
much in wandering up and down, came one evening, and 
brought us several little bits of something, he knew not what ; 
but he found it felt heavy, and looked well, and showed it to 
me, as what he thought was some rarity. I took not much 
notice of it to him, but stepping out and calling the gunner 
to me, I showed it to him, 'and told him what I thought, viz., 
that it was certainly gold : he agreed with me in that, and 
also ill what followed, that we would take the black prince 
out with us the next day, and make him show us where he 
founc^ it ; that, if there was any quantity to be found, we 
would tell our company of it ; but, if there was but little, we 
would keep counsel, and have it to ourselves. 

But we forgot to engage the prince in the secret, who inno- 
cently told so much to all the rest, as that they guessed what 
it was, and came to us to see : when we found it wai public, 
we were more concerned to prevent their suspecting that we 
had any design to conceal it, and openly telling our thoughts 
of it, we called our artificer, who agreed presently that it was 
gold ; so I proposed, that we should all go with the prince to 
the place Where he found it, and, if any quantity was to be 
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ha^ we would lie here some time, and se^ what we could 
make of it. 

Accordingly, we went every man of us, for no man was 
willing to be left behind in a discovery of such a nature. 
When we came to the place, we found it was on the west 
side of the river, not in the majili river, but in another small 
river or stream wliich cnme from the west, and ran into the 
other at that place. We fell to raking in the sand, and wash- 
ing it in our liands, and we seldom took up abandiul of sand, 
but we washed some little round lumps^ as big as a pin’s head, 
or sometimes as big as a grape-stone, into our hands, and we 
found, in two or three hours* time, that every one had got 
some, so we agreed to leave off, and go to dinner. ^ 

While we were eating, it came into my thoughts, that 
while ive worked at this rate in a thing of such nicety and 
consequence, it was ten to one if the gold, which was the 
makebate of the world, did not, first or last, set us together 
by the ears, to break our good articles and our understanding 
one among anotlier, and perhaps cause us to part companies, 
or worse ; I therefore told them, that I was indeed the 
youngest man of the company, but, as they had always 
allowed me to give my opinion in things, and had been some- 
times pleased to follow my advice, so I had something to pro- 
pose now which I thought would be for all our advantages, and 
I belieyed they would all like it very well. I told them we 
were in a country where we all knew there was a great deal 
of gold, and that all the world sent ships thitlicr to get it : 
that we did not indeed know where it was, and so we might 
get a great deal, oi; a little, we did not know whether ; but I 
offered it to them to consider, whether it would not be the 
best way for us, and to preserve the good harmony and friend- 
ship that had been always kept among us, and which was so 
absolutdy necessary to our saiety,. that what we found should 
be brought together to one common stock, and be equally 
divided at last, rather than to run the hazard of any difference 
which might happen among us, from anyone’s having found 
more q/p less than another. I told them that, if we were all 
upon one bottom, we should all apply ourselves heartily to the 
work ; an^ besides that, we might then set our negroes all 
to work for us, and receive equally the fruit of their labour, 
and of our own, and being all exactly alike sharers, there 
could be no just cause of quarr^ or disgust us. 
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They all approved the proposal, and every one jointly 
swore, and gave their hands to one another, that they would 
not coTiceal the least grain of gold from the rest ; and con- 
sented that, if any one or more should be found to conceal 
any, all that he had should he taken from him, and divided 
among the rest ; and one *1®iing more was added to it by our 
gunner, from considerations equally ^od and just, that, if 
any one of us, by any play, bet, game, or wager, won any 
money or gold, or the value a£ any, from another, during our 
whole voyage, till our return quite to Portugal, he should be 
obliged by us all to restore it again, on the penalty of being 
disarmed, and turned out of the company, and of having no 
relief from us on any at‘>count whatsoever. This was to pre- 
vent wagering and playing for money, which our men were 
apt to do by several games, though they had neither cards 
nor dice. 

Having made this wholesome agreement, we went cheer- 
fully to work, and showed our negroes how to work for us ; 
and, working up the stream on both sides, and in the bottom 
of the river, we spent about ^hree weeks' time dabbling in 
the water ; tiy which time, as it lay all in our way, we had 
been gone about six miles, and not more; and still the higher 
we went, the more gold we found ; till at last, having passed 
by the side of a hill, we perceived on a suddon, that the gold 
stopped, and that there was not a bit taken up beyond that 
place ; it presently occurred to my mind, that it must then be 
from the side of that little hill that all the gold we found was 
worked down. 

Upon this, we went back to the hill, and fell to work with 
that. ■ We found the earth loose, and of a yellowish loamy 
colour, and in some places a white hard kind of stone, which, 
in describing since to some of our artists, they tell me was the 
spar which is found by ore, and surrounds it in the 'mine. 
However, if it had been all gold, we had no instrument to 
force it out ; so we passed that : but scratching into the loode 
earth with our fingers, we came to a surprising place, vdiere 
the earth, for the quantity of two bushels, I believe, or there- 
abouts, crumbled down With litde more than touching ahd 
app^ntly showed ns that there was a great deal of gold in 
it. We took it all carefully up, and, washing it in the water, 
the loamy earth washed away, and left the gold dust free in 
our ban^ ; afid that which was more remarkable, was, that 
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when this loose earth was all taketif awaj, and we came to 
the rock or hard stone, there was not one grain of gold more 
to be found. 

At night we came all together to see what we had got ; and 
it appeared we had found, in that day’s heap of earth, about 
fifty pound weight of gold dust,^d about thirty-four pound 
more in all the rest of our works in the river. 

It was a happy kind of disappointment to us, that we 
found a full stop put to our work ; for, had the quantity of 
gold been ever so small, yet, had any at all come, I do not 
know when we should have given over ; for, having rum- 
maged this place, and not finding the least grain of gold in 
any other pl^e, or in any of the earth there, except in that 
loose parcel, we went quite back down the small river again, 
working it over and' over again, as long as we could find 
anything, how small soever; and we did get six or seven 
pound more the second time. Then we went into the first 
river, and tried it up the stream and down the stream, on 
the one side and on the other. Up the stream we found 
nothing, no not a grain ; down the stream we found very 
little, not above the quantity of half an ounce in two miles 
working ; so back we came again to the Golden river, as we 
justly called it, and worked it up the stream and down the 
stream twice more apiece, and every time we found some 
gold, and perhaps might have done so if we had stayed there 
till this time ; but the quantity was at last so small, and the 
work so much the harder, that we agreed by consent to give 
it over, lest we should fatigue ourselves and our negroes so 
as to be quite unfit for our journey. When we had brought 
all our purchase together, we had in the whole three pound 
and a hdf of gold to a man, shai'e and share alike, according 
to such a weight and scale as our ingenious cutler made for 
us to weigh it by, which he did indeed by guess, but which, 
as he said, he was sure was rather more than less, and so it 
proved at last ; for it was near two ounces more than weight 
in a pound. Besides this, there was seven or eight pounds’ 
weight left, which we agreed to leave in his hands, to work 
it into such shapes as we thought fit, to give away to such 
people as we might yet meet with, from whom we might 
have occasion to buy provisions, or even to buy friendsMp, 
or the like ; and particularly we gave a pound to our black 
prince, which he hammered and worked by his own indefa- 
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tigable hand, and some tools our artificer lent him, into little 
round bits, as round almost as beads, though not eicact in 
shape, and, drilling holes throu^ them, put them all upon a 
string, and #ore them about hi^lack neck, and they looked 
very well there I assure you; but he was many months 

• a-doing it. And thus efidediOur first golden adventure. 

We now began to discover what we had not troubled our 
heads much about before ; and that was, that let the country 
be good or bad that lye were in, wc could not travel much 
further for a considerable time. We had been now five 
months and upwards in our journey, and the seasons began 
to change ; and nature told us, that, being in a climate &at 
^ had a winter as well as a summer, though of a different kind 
from what our country produced, we were to expect a wet 

* season, and such as we should not be able to travel in, as 
well by reason of the rain itseli^ as of the floods which it 
would occasion wherever we should come ; and though we 
had been no strangers to those wet seasons in the island of 
Madagascar, yet we had not thought much of them since we 
began our travels ; for, setting put when the sun was about 
the solstice, that is, when it was at the greatest northern 
distance from us, we had found the benefit of it in our 
travels. But now it drew near us apace, and we found it 
began to rain ; upon which we called another general council, 
in which we debated our present circumstances, and, in par- 
ticular, whether we should go forward, or seek for a proper 
place upon the bank of our Golden river, which had been so 
lucky to us, to fix our camp fer the winter. 

Upon the whole, it was resolved to abide where we were; 
and it was not the least part of our happiness that we did 
so, as shall appear in its place. 

Having resolved upon tliis, our first measures were to set 
our ue^oes to work, to make huts or houses for our liabi- 
tation; and this they did very dexterously, * only tliat we 
changed the ground where we had at ^st intended it, 
thinking, as indeed^ it happened, that the river might readi 
it upon any sudden rain. Our camp was like a little town, 
in which our huts were in the centre, having one large one 
in the centre of them also, into which all our particular 
lodgings opened; so that none of ^went into our apart* 
ments but through a public (ent, where we all eat and toaik 
together, and kept our councils and society ; and our car- 
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penters. made us taMes^ benches^ and «tools in abundance, as 
many as we could make use of. 

We had no need ‘of chimneys — ^it was hot enough without 
fire ; but yet we found ourselves at last obliged to keep a fire 
every night upon a particular occasion ; for, though we had 
in all other respects a very pKithsant and ^ agreeable situation, 
yet we were rather worse troubled with the unwelcome 
visits of wild beasts here than in the wilderness itself ; for, as 
the deer and other gentle creatures came hither for shelter 
and ibod, so tlie lions and tigers, ^d leopards, haunted 
these places continually for prey. 

When first we discovered this, we were so uneasy at it 
that we thought of removing our situation ; but, afiber man^ 
debates about it, we resolved to fortify ourselves in such a 
manner as not to be in any danger from it, and this ouf 
carpenters undertook, who &st palisadoed our camp quite 
round with long stakes (for we had wood enough), which' 
stakes were not stuck in one by another, like pales, but in 
an irregular manner — a great multitude of them so placed 
that they took up xlear two yards in thickness, some higher, 
some lower, all sharpened at the top, and about a foot 
asunder ; so that, had any creature* jumped at them, unless 
he had gone clean over, which it was very bard to do, he 
would be hung upon twenty or thirty spikes. 

The entrance into this had larger st^es than the rest, so 
placed before one another m to make three or four short 
< turnings, , which no four-footed beast bigger than a dog 
could possibly come in at ; Hand that we might not be at- 
tacked by any multitude together, and consequently be 
. j^darmed in our sleep, as we had been, or be obliged to waste 
our ammunition, which we were very chary of, we* kept a 

* great fire every night without the entrance of our palisadoc, 

* having a hut for our two sentinels to stand in free from tke 
^ lain, just within the entrance, and right against the fire. 

To maintain this fire we cut a prodigious deal of wood, 

1 and piled it up in a heap to dry, ai^, with the: green boughs, 

. made a second covering over our huts, so highland thick 
that it might cast the rain off fiom the first, and keep us 
efiTectually dty. 

We had scarce finished all these works, but the rain came 
on as fierce, 1 and so continued, that we had little time to stir 

* abroad for food, except inde^ that our negroes, who wore 
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no clothes, seemed make nothing of the rain, thongh to 
us Europeans, in those hot climates, nothing is more dan- 
gerous. ^ 

We continued in this posture for four months — ^that is, 
from the middle of June to the middle of October; for, 
though the rains went off— *-jkt least the greatest Tiolence of 
them — about the equinox, yet, as the sun was then just over 
our heads, we resolved to stay awhile till it had passed us a 
little to the southward. 

During our encampment here, we had several adventures 
with the ravenous creatures of that country ; and, had not 
our fire been always kept burning, 1 question much whether 
all our fence, though we strengthened it afterwards with 
twelve or fourteen rowa^ of stakes or more, would have kept 
us secure. It was always in the night that we had the dis- 
turbance of tliem, and sometimes they came in such multi- 
tudes, that we thought all the lions and tigers, and leopards, 
and wolves of Africa, were come together to attack us. One 
night, being clear moonshine, one of our men being upon 
the watch, told us, he verily believed he .saw ten thousand 
wild creatures, of one sort or Mother, pass by our little 
camp ; and as soon as ever they saw tjie fire, they sheered 
off, but were sure to howl or roar, or whatever it was, when 
they were past. 

ihe music of their voices was very far from being -pleasant 
to us, and sometimes' would be so very disturbing, that we 
could not sleep for it ; and often our sentinels would .call us, 
that were awake, to come and look at them. It was one 
windy tempestuous night, after a very raiSy day, that we 
were indeed all called up ; for such innumerable numbers of 
devilish creatures came about us, that our watch really 
thought they would attack us. They would not come on the 
side indiere the fire was; and though we thought ourselves 
secure eveiywhere else, yet we all got up, and took to our 
arms. The moon was near the full, but the air full of fiying 
clouds, ,and a strange hurricane pf wind, to add to the terror 
of the night ; when, looking on the back part of our camp, 
1 thought I saw a creature within our fortification, and so 
indeed be wa^ except his haunches; for he had tak^ a 
runnipg leap, I suppose, and with all his might had thrown 
himself clear over our palisadoes, except one. strong pile, 
winch stopd higher thim rest,, and wlndi had 
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hold of him, and by his weight he had hanged himself iipon 
it, the spike of the pile running into his hinder-haunch or 
thigh,- on the inside, and by that he hung growling and. 
biting the wood for rage. I snatched up a lance from one 
of the negroes that stood just by me, and, running to him, 
struck it three or four times hkto him, and despatched him ; 
being unwilling to shoot, because I had a mind to have a 
volley fired among the rest, which T could see standing 
without, as thick as a drove of bullocks going to a fair. 1 
immediately called our people out, and showed them the 
object of terror which I had seen, and, without any farther 
consultation, fired a full volley among them, most of out, 
pieces being loaden with three slugs or bullets apiece. If' 
made a horrible clutter among thelh, and in general they all 
took to their heels, only that we could observe, that some 
walked off with more gravity and majesty than others, being 
not so much frightened at the noise and fire ; and we could 
perceive that some were left upon tlie ground struggling as 
for life, but we durst not stir out to see what they were. 

Indeed they stood so thick, and were so near us, that we 
could not well miss killing or wounding some of them, and 
we believed they had certainly the smell of us, and our victuals 
we had been killing ; for we had killed a deer, and three or 
four of those creatures like goats, the day before ; and some 
of the offal had been thrown out behind our camp ; and this, 
‘WG suppose, drew them so much about us ; but we avoided 
it for the future. 

ThougB the j^eatures fled, yet we heard a trightfnl roAring 
all night at the place where they stood, which we supposed 
was from some that were wounded; and, as soon as day 
came, we went out to see what execution we had done, and, 
indeed, it was a strange sight ; there were three tigers and 
two wolves quite killed, besides the creature I had killed 
within our palisadoe, which seemed to l>c of an ill-gendered 
kind, between a tiger ana a leopard. Besides this, there was 
a noble old lion aUve, but with both his fore-legs broken, so 
that he could not stir away, and he had almost beat himself 
to death with struggling all night ; and we found, that this 
was the wounded soldier that had roared so loud, and given 
us so much disturbance.. Our surgeon, looking at him, 
smiled : Now, says he, if 1 could be sure this lion would be 
as grateful to me as one of his majest/s ancestors was to 
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Androcles, the Roman alaTe, I would certainly set both his 
legs again, and cure him. I had not heard the stoiy of 
Androcles, so he told it me at large ; but, as to the surgeon, 
we told him, he had no way to know whether the lion would 
be so or noi^ but to cure him first, and trust to his honour ; 
but he had no faith ; so, to despatch him, and put him out of 
his tonn^t, he shot him into the head, and ^ed him, for 
which we called him the king-killer ever after* 

Our negroes found no less than five of these ravenous 
creatine wounded and dropt at a distance from our quarters ; 
whereof, one was a wolf, one a fine spotted young leopard, 
and the other were creatures that we knew not what to call 
them. 

We had several more of these gentlefolks about after that, 
but no such general randezvous of them as that was any 
more ; but this ill effect it had to us, that it firightened the 
deer and other creatures from our neighbourhood, of whose 
company we were much more desirous, and which were 
necessary for our subsistence: however, our negroes went 
out every day a-hunting, as they called it, with bow and 
arrow, and they scarce ever failed of bringing us home some- 
thing or other ; and particularly we found in this part of the 
countiy, after the rains had fallen some time, abundance of 
wildfowl, such as we have in England ; duck, teal, widgeon, 
&c., some geese, and some kinds that we had never seen 
before, and we frequently killed them. Also we caught a 
great deal of fresh fish out of the river, so that we wanted no 
provision ; if we wanted anything, it was salt to eat with our 
fresh meat, but we had a little left, and we used it sparingly ; 
for as to our negroes tliey could not taste it, nor did ^ey 
care to eat any meat that was seasoned with it. 

The weather began now to clear up, the rains were down, 
and the* fioods abated, and the sun, which had passed our 
zenith, was gone to the southward a good way, so we pro- 
ceeded on our way. ^ 

It was the 12 th of October, or thereabouts, that we 
began to set forward ; and, having an easy country to travel 
in, as weD as to supply us with provisions, though still with- 
out inhabitants, we made more despatch, traveUing some- 
times, as we calculated it, twenty or twenty-five miles a day ; 
nor did we halt anywhere in eleven days’ march, one dlay 
excepted, which was to make a raft to carry us over a small 
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river, VrUeh, hating hcen WeDed with the rains, was not jet 
quite down. , 

When we were past this river, which by the way tan to the 
northward too, we found a great row of hills in our way ; we 
saw indeed the country open to t^e right at a great distance ; 
but, as we kept true to our cohrse due west, we were not 
willing to go a great way out of our way, only to Shun a few 
hills ; so we advanced ; but we were surprised, when, being 
not quite come to the top, one Of our company, who, with 
two negroes, was got up before us, cried out, The Seal 
Sea ! and fell a dancing and jumping, as signs of joy. 

The gunner and I were most surprised at it, because ire 
had but that morning been calculating, that we were then 
above a thousand miles from the sea-side, and that wc could 
not expect to reach it till another rainy season would be upon 
us, so that, when our man cried out^ The Sea, the gunner 
was angry, and said he was inad. 

But we were both in the greatest surprise imaginable, when, 
coming to the top of the hill, and, though it was very high, 
we saw nothing but water, either before us, or to the right 
hand or the left, being a vast sea, without any bound but the 
horizon. 

He went down the hill full of confusion of tliought, not 
being able to conceive whereabouts we were, or what it must 
be, seeing by all our charts the sea was yet a vast way off. 

It was not above three miles from the hill before we came 
to the shbro, or water-edge of this sea, and thei*e, to our 
further' surprise, we found the water fresh and pleasant to 
drink ; so that, in short, we knew not what course to take : 
the sea, as we thought it to be, put a full stop to our journey 
(I mean westward), for it lay just in the way. Our next 
question was, which hand to turn to, to the right or th^ left? 
but this was soon resolved for, as we knew not the extent 
of it, we considered that our way| if it had been the sea really, 
must be to the north ; and, therefore, if we went to the south 
now, it must be just so much out of our way at last. So, 
having spent a good part of the day in our surprise at the 
thing, and consulting what to do, we set forward to the 
north. 

We travelled upon the shore of this sea ftill twenty-three 
days, before we could come to any resolution about what it 
was : at the end of which, early one morning, one of our 
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aeftmien cried oiit»^LatidI and it was no false alann,'fbr 
saw plainly the tops of some hills at a verjr great distance, on 
the further side of the water, due west; but though this 
satisfied us that it was not the ocean, but an inland sea or 
lake, yet we saw no land to the northward, that is to say, no 
end of it ; but were obliged to* travel eight days more, and 
' near a hundred miles further before we came to the end of it, 
lind then we found this lake or sea ended in a very great 
river, which ran N. or N. by E. as the other river bed done, 
l mentioned before. 

friend the gunner, upon examining, said, that he be- 
I'HevM that he was mistaken before, and that this was the 
' ri^ Nile) but was still of the mind that we were of before, 

' that we should not think of a voyage into Egypt that way ; 
sb we resolved upon crossing this river, which, however, was 
not so easy as before, the river being very rapid, and the 
cliannel very broad. 

It cost us, therefore, a week here to get materials to waft 
ourselves and cattle over this river ; for though here were 
store of trees, yet there was none of any considerable growth, ' 
suiheient to make a canoe. 

During our march on the edge of this bank, we met with 
great fatigue, and therefore travelled fewer miles in a day 
than before, there being such a prodigious number of little 
rivers that came down from the hills on the east side, empty- 
ing themselves into this gul^ all which waters were pretty 
high, the rains having been but newly over. 

In the last three days of our travel we met with some in- 
habitants, but we found they lived upon the little hills, and 
not by the water-side ; nor were we a little put to it for food 
in this mardh,, having killed nothing, for four or five days, 
but some fish we caught out of the laJsie, and that not in such 
plenty as Ve found before. 

But, to make us some amends, we j[iad no disturbance 
upon all the shore of thiis lake, from any wild beasts ; the 
only inconveniency of that kind was, that we met an ugly, 
venomous, defegmed kind of a' snake or serpent in the wet 
grounds near tA lake, that several times pursued us, as if it 
would attack us ; and, if we struck, or threw anything at it, 
it would raise itself up, and hiss .so loud that it might be 
heard a great way off; it had a hellish ugly deformed look 
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and voice, and oor men would not be ponniaded but it was 
the devil, only that we did not know what business Satan 
could have there, where there were no people. 

It was very remarkable that we had now travelled a thou-* 
sand miles without meeting with any people, in the heart of 
the whole continent of Afnca,\fhere, to be sure, never man 
set his foot since the sons of Noah spread themselves over the 
face of the whole earth. Here also our gimner took an 
servation with his forestaff, to determine our ladtode, ai|id he 
found now, that, having marched about thirty->4h^ 
northward, we were in 6 degrees 22 minutes south ht6feitdi|^ 

After having, with great difficulty, got over1ltiBtit%r,1i^ 
came into a strange wild country, that began a little 
affright us ; for .though the country was not a desert of dry ^ 
scalffing sand, as that was we had passed before, yet it was 
mountainous, barren, and infinitely ftill of most furious wild 
beasts, more than any place we had past yet. There was 
indeed a kind of coarse herbage on the surfiice, and now and 
then a few trees or rather shrubs; but people we could 
see none, and we began to be in great suspense about 
victuals ; for we liad not killed a deer a great while, but had 
lived chiefiy upon fish and fowl, always by the water-side, 
both which seemed to fail us now ; and we were in the more 
consternation, because we could not lay in a stock here to 
proceed upon, as we did before, but were obliged to set out 
with scarcity, and without any certainty of a supply. 

We had, however, no rem^y but patience ; and, having 
killed some fowls, and dried some fish, as much as, with 
short allowance, we reckoned would last us five days, we 
resolved to venture, and venture we did ; nor was it without 
cause that we were apprehensive of the danger, for we tra- 
velled the five days, and met with neither fish, or fowl, or 
fi>ur-fi>oted beast whose fiesh was fit to cat ; and V^e were 
in a most dreadful apprehension of being famished to death ; 
on the sixth day we almost fasted, or, as we may say, we eat 
up all the scraps of what we had left, and at night lay down 
Bupperlcss upon our mats with heavy hearts, ^ing obliged, 
the eighth day, to kill one of our poor faithfuT servants, the 
buffaloes, that carried our baggage ; the flesh of this creature 
was very good, and so sparingly did we eat of it, that it 
lasted us all three days and a h^ and was just spent ; ai)d 
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we wei?e*tipon tfee point of kilUng another, when we saw 
before ns a country, tliat promised better, having high trees 
and a large river in the middle of it. 

This encouraged as, and we quickened our march for the 
river side, though with empty stomachs, and very faint and 
weak ; but, before we cam^' 4<o this river, we had the good 
hap to meet with some young deer, a thing we had long 
wished for. In a word, liaving shot three of them, we came 
to a full stop, to fill our bellies, and never gave the flesh time 
|o co(d before we eat it ; nay, it was much we could stay to 
hill it, and had not eaten it alive, for we were, in short, 
rAbaoAt fsntiil^ed. 

all: thaidnhospitable country, we saw continually 
Hons, tigers, leo^ds, civet cats, and abundance of kinds of 
• creatures tliat we did not understand ; we saw no elephants, 
but every now and then we met with an elephant’s tooth 
‘ lying on the ground, and some of them lying, as it were, 
half buried by the length of time that they had lain there. 

When we came to the shore of this river, we found it ran 
northerly still, as all the rest had done, but with this differ- 
ence, that as the course of the qther rivers were N. by E. or 
N.N.E. the course of this lay N.N.W. 


CHAPTER Vm. 

WE REACH INHABITED LAND — THE NATIVES INHOCENT AND 

PRIENDLY ^WE ENTER UPON A SECOND DESERT — ^THB 

SPRINGS AS SALT AS BRINE OUR SURGEON DISCOVERS A 

MODE OF RENDERING THE WATER FRESH — ^PROCEEDINGS 
ON OUR MARCH— OUK TROOP BEGIN TO GROW SICKLY, 
AND ONE NEGRO DIES — FURTHER ADVENTURES — ^WE DIS- 
COViiR A WHITE MAN, PERFECTLY NAKED, IN NEGRO 

COUNTRY, WHO PROVES TO BE AN ENGUSHMAN. 

On the further bank of this river we saw some sign of in^ 
.habitants, but met with none for tlie first day; but the ne:^ 
day we came into an inhabited country, the people all 
negroes, and stark naked, without shame, both men and 
women. 

• We made signs of ffiendship to them, and found, them a 
very frank, civil, and friendly sort of people. They came to 

H 
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our negroes without any suspicion, ntm did they gi\Ee us ai^: 
reason to suspect them of any vlllany, as the others liM" 
done; we made sighs to them that' we were hungry, and. 
immediately some naked women ^ran and fetched us great 
quantities of roots, and of tilings like pumpkins, which we, 
made no scruple to eat ; and our'artidcer showed them some 
of his trinkets that he had made, some of iron, some 
silver, but none of gold ; they had so much judgment as te 
choose those of silver before the iron ; but when 
them some gold, we found they did not value it so 
either of the other. 

For some of these tilings they brought more 
and three living creatures as big as calves, ktlt eot of 
kind; neither did we ever see any of thW befere; their 
flesh was very good ; and after that they brought us twelve 
more, and some smaller creatures, like hares ; all which were 
very welcome to us, who were mdeed at a very great loss 
for provisions. 

We grew very intimate with these people, and indeed 
they were the civilest and most friendly people that we met 
with at all, and mightily pleased with us ; and, which was 
very particular, Uiey were much easier to be made to under- 
stand our meaning than any we had met with before. 

At last, we began to inquire our way, pointing to the 
west : they made us understand easily that we could not go 
that way, but they pointed to us, that we might go norA- 
west, so that we presently understood that there was another 
lake in our way, which proved to be true ; for in two days 
more we saw it plain, and it held us till we past the equi- 
noctial Hne, lying all the way on our left hand, though at a 
great distance. 

Ikavelling thus northward., our gunnef seemed vecy anxi- 
ous aboi^ our proceedings ; for he assured usi, and me 
sensible of it by the maps which he had been teaching me 
out of, that when we came into the latitude of six degrees, or 
tboreabouts, north of the line, the land trenched away to the 
west, to such a length, that we should not come at the sea 
under a march of above fifteen hundred miles further west- 
ward than the country we desired to go to. Z asked him if theio 
were no navigable rivers that we might meet with, which, 
running into the west ocean, might perhaps cany us down 
their tftreai% and then, if it were fi^en hundred niUes, or 
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fidce fifteen hundred miles, we might do well enough, if we 
isottld but get provisions^ 

Here he showed me the maps agaifi, and that there ap- 
peared no liver whose stream was of such a length as to do 
Imj kindness, till we came perhaps within two or three 
hundred miles of the shore, except the Rio Grand, as they call 
; It, which lay further northward from us, at least seven hundred 
^Misdles; and that then he knew not what kind of countiy 
ik carry us through ; for he said it was his opinion, 

heats on tlie north of the line, even in the same 
violent, and the country more desolate, barren, 
time those of the soutli ; and that, when we 
in the north part of Africa, next the 
^ sea, espeoiaH^ who had seen and trafiicked with the 
Europeans, sudh as Hutch, English, Portuguese, Spaniards, 
&c., they had most of them been so ill used at some time 
or other, that they would certainly put all the spite they 
could upon us in mere revenge. 

Upon these considerations, he advised us, that, as soon as 
we had passed this lake, we should proceed W,S,W., that is 
to say, a little inclining to the south, and that in time we 
should meet with the great river Congo, from whence the 
coast is called Congo, being a little north of Angola, where 
we intended at first to go. 

1 asked him, if ever he had been on the coast of Congo? 
He said, yes, he had, but was never on shore there. Then I 
asked him, how we should get from thence to the coast 
where the European ships came, seeing, if the land trenched 
away west for fifteen hundred miles, we must have all that 
shore to ttaverse, before we could double the west point 
of it? 

He told me, it vMb ten to one but we should hear of some 
Europ&an ships to take us in, for that they often visited the 
coast of Congo and Angola, in trade with the negroes ; and 
that if we could not, yet, if we could bat find provisions, we 
should make our way as well along the sea-shore as aloaig^ 
the river, till we came to the gold coast, which, he said, was 
not above four or five hundred miles north of Congo, besides' 
the taming of the coast west about three hund^ more; 
that shore being in the latitude of 6 or 7 degrees, and iJiai 
there the English, or Dutch, or French, had settiements mr 
fiictories, perluips all of them. 

B 2 
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I confess I had more mind, all fhe while ho argued, to 
have gone northward, and shipped ourselves in the Rio 
Grand, or, as the traders call it, the river Negro, or Niger, 
for I knew that at last it would ‘bring us down to the Cape 
de Verd, where we were sure of relief; whereas at the coast 
we were going to now we hadia* prodigious way still to go, 
either by sea or land, and no certainty which way to get 
provisions but by force ; but for the present 1 held mf 
tongue, because it was my tutor’s opinion. 

But when, according to Ins desire, we came to 
southward, liaving passed beyond the second great lake, ' 
men began all to be uneasy, and said w^gwm mow outv^ 
our way for certain, for that we were goi^ feriher fifoni ^ 
home, and that we were indeed far enough ofTfdready. 

But we had not marched above twelve days more, eight 
whereof was taken up in rounding the Iske, and four more 
south-west, in order to make for the river Congo, but we 
were put to another full stop, by entering a country so 
desolate, so frightful, and so wild, that we knew not what to 
think or do ; for, besides that it appeared as a terrible and 
boundless desert, having neither woods, trees, rivers, nor 
inhabitants, so even the place where we were was desolate of 
inhabitants, nor had we any way to gather in a stock of 
provisions for the passing of this desert, as we did before at 
our entering the first, unless wc had marched hack four days 
to the place where we turned the head of the lake. 

Well, notwithstanding tliis, we ventured ; for, to men that 
had passed such wild places as we had done, nothing could 
seem too desperate to undertake ; wo ventured, I say, and 
the rather because we saw .very high mountains in our way 
at a great distance, and we imagined "^erever there were 
mountains there would be springs and rmrs ; where rivers 
there would be trees and grass ; where trees and grass there 
would be cattle ; and where cattle some kind of inhabitants. 

At last, in consequence of this speculative philosophy, we 
entered this waste, having a great heap of roots and plants 
fcr our bread, such as the Indians gave us, a very little 
flesh, or salt, and but a little water. 

* We travelled two days towards those hills, and still they 
seemed as far off as they did at first, and it was the fiflh day 
before we got to them; indeed, we travelled sofUy, for it was 
excessively hot, and we were much about the very equi-* 
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noctial line — yrh hardly knew whether to the south or the 
north of it.* 

As we had concluded, that where there were hills there 
would be springs, so it happened ; but we were not only 
surprised, but really iiightcncd, to find the first spring we 
came to, and which looked atfimirably clear and beautiful, to 
be salt as brine. It was a terrible disappointment to us, and 
put us under melancholy apprehensions at first; but the 
gunner, who was of a spirit nerer discouraged, told us, we 
;^|bLOuld not be disturbed at that, but be very thankful, for 
i^^t wa^ a bait we stood in as much need of as anything, 
there was l4|question but we should find fr^sh w^ater as 
' well as salt; aw here our surgeon stept in to encourage us, 
and told us if we did not know, he would show us 
a way how to make that salt water fresh, which indeed made 
us all more cheerful, though we wondered what he meant. 

Meantime our men, without bidding, had been seeking'* 
about for other si)rings, and found several; but still they 
■were all salt ; from whence we concluded, that there was a 
salt rock or mineral stone in those mountains, and perhaps 
they might be all of such a substance ; but still I wondered 
by what witchcrafi it was that our artist, the surgeon, would 
make this salt water turn fresh ; and I longed to see the 
experiment, which was indeed a very odd one ; but he went 
to work with as much assurance as if he had tried it on the 
very 8})ot before. 

He toi)k two of our large mats, and sew^ed them together ; 
and they made a kind of a bag tour feet broad, tliree feet and 
a Indf high, and about a foot and a half thick when it was 
full. 

He caused us to fill this'bag with dry sand, and tread it 
down^as close as we could, not to burst the mats. When 
thus the bag was full within a foot, he sought some- other 
earth, and filled up the rest with it, and still trod all in as 
hard as he could. When he had done, he made a hole in the 
upper earth, about as broad as the crown of a large hat, cff , 
something bigger, but not so deep, and bade a negro fiU It 
w'ith w^ater, and still, as it shrunk away, to fill it again, and 
ke'ep it full. The bag he had placed at first across two pieces 
of wood, about a foot from the ground; and under it he 
ordered some of our skins to be spread, that would h<fid 
water. In about an hour, and not sooner, the water began 
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to come dropping through the bottom of the bag, and, to our 
great surjirise, was perfectly fresh and sweet ; and tliis con- 
tinued for several hours : but in the end the water began to 
be a little brackish. When we told him that, WeU then, 
said he, turn the sand out and fill it again. Wliether h^ did 
this by way of experiment fi’onP* his own fancy, or whether 
he had seen it done before, 1 do not remember. 

The next day we mounted the tops of the hills, where the 
prospect was indeed astonishing ; for, as far as the eye could 
look, south, or west, or north-west, there was nothing to be 
seen but a vast howling wilderness, with neither tree or river, 
or any green thing. The surface we as the part we 

passed the day before, bad a kind of thick moss upon it, of a 
blackish dead colour, but nothing in it that looked like food, 
either for man or beast. 

Had we been stored with provisions to have entered 
for ten or twenty days upon this wiidemess, as we were 
formerly, and with fi-esh water, we had hearts good enough to 
have ventured, though we had been obliged to come back 
again ; for, if we went north, we did no|i know but we might 
meet with the same ; but we neither had provisions, neither 
were we in any place where it was possible to get them. 
We killed some wild ferine creatures at the foot of these hills : 
but, except two things, like to nothing that we ever saw 
before, we met with nothing that was fit to cat. These were 
creatures that seemed to be between a kind of buffalo and a 
deer, but indeed resembled neither ; for they had no horns, 
and had great legs like a cow, with a fine bead, and the neck 
like a deer. We killed also, at several times, a tiger, two 
young lions, and a wolf : but God be thanked, we were not 
so reduced as to eat carrion. 

Upon this terrible prospect, I renewed my motion of turn- 
ing northward, and, making towards the river Niger or Rio 
Grand, then to turn west towards the English settlements on 
the gold coast, to which every one most readily consented, 
only our gunner, who was indeed our best guide, though ho 
happened to be mistaken at this time. He moved, that, 
as our coast was now northward, so we might slant away 
north-west, that so, by crossing the country, we might 
perhaps meet with some other river that ran into the Rio 
Grand northward, or down to the gold coast southward, and 
so both direct our way, and shorten the labour; as also 
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because, if any of Hie country was iuliabited and firuitfd, wo 
should probably dud it upon the shore of the rivers, where 
alone we could be iumished with provisions. 

This was good advice, and too rational not to be taken ; 
but our present business was, what to do to get out of this 
dreadful place we were in.* ^ Behind us was a waste, which 
had already cost us five days’ march, and we had not pro- 
visions five days left, to go back again the same way. 
Before us was nothing but horror, as above : so we resolved, 
seeing the ridge of the hills we were upon had some appear- 
ance of fruitfi^ess, and that they scemi^ to lead away to the 
northward a gr^t way, to keep under the foot of them on 
the east side, to go on as far as we could, and in the mean 
time to look diligently out for food. 

Accordingly we moved on the next morning ; for we had 
no time to lose, and, to our great comfort we came, in oar 
first morning’s march, to very good springs of fresh water; 
and, lest we should have a scarcity again, we filled all our 
bladder-bottles, and carried it with us. 1 should also have 
observed, that our surgeon, who made the salt water fresh, 
took the opportunity of those salt springs, and made us the 
quantity of three or four pecks of very good salt. 

In our third march we. found an unexpected supply of 
food, the hills being full of hares ; they were ot a kind some- 
thing different from ours in England, larger, and not so 
swift of foot, but very good meat. We shot several of them, 
and the little tame leopard, which I told you we took at the 
negro to^n that we ])lundered, hunted them like a dc^ and 
killed us several every day ; but she would eat nothing of 
them unless we gave it her, which indeed in our own cir- 
cumstances was very obliging. We salted them a little, and 
dried^ them in the sun whol^ and carried a strange parcel 
along with us. I think it was almost three hundred ; for we 
did not know when we might find any more, either of these, 
or any other food. We continued our course under these 
hills very comfortably eight or nine days, when we found, to 
our great satisfaction, the country beyond us began to look 
with something of a better countenance. As for the west 
side of the hills, we never examined it till Hiis day, when 
three of our company, the rest lialting for refreshment, 
mounted the hills again to satisfy their curiosity, but found 
it all the same ; nor could they sec any end of it, not even to 
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the north, the way we were going ; so the tenth day, finding 
the hills made a turn, and led, as it were, into the vast 
desert, we left them, and continued our course north, the 
country being very tolerably full of woods, some waste, but 
not tediously long, till we came, by our gunner’s observation, 
into the latitude of 8 degrees 6 vdinutes, wliich we were nine- 
teen days in performing. 

All this way we found no inhabitants, but abundimce of 
wild ravenous creatures, with which we became so well 
acquainted now, that really we did not much mind them. 
We saw lions, and tigers, and leopards,^ every night and 
morning in abundance ; but, as they seldi^ came near us, 
we let them go about theii' business ; if they offei'ed to come 
near us, we made false fire with any gun that was uncharged 
and they would walk off as soon as they saw the flasli. 

We made pretty good shift for food all this Avay ; lor some- 
times we killed hares, sometimes soi^c fowls, but for my life 
I cannot give names to any of them, except a kind of par- 
tridge, and another that was like our turtle. Now and then 
we began to meet with elephants again in great numbers ; 
those creatures delighted chiefly in the woody part of the 
countiy. 

This long-continued march fatigued us very much, and 
two of our men fell sick, indeed so veiy sick that we thought 
they would have died ; and one of our negi’oes died suddenly. 
Our surgeon said it was an apoplexy, but he wondered at it, 
he said, for he couM never complain of his high feeding* 
Another of them was very ill, but our surgeon wj^th much 
ado persuading liim, indeed it was almost forcing him, to be 
bled, he recovered. 

We halted here twelve days for the sake of our sick men, 
and our surgeon persuaded uie, and three or four more of us, 
to be bled during Uic time of rest, which, with other things 
he gave us, contributed very much to our continued health, 
in so tedious a march, and in so hot a climate. 

In this march , we pitched our matted tents every night, 
and they were very comfortable to us, though we had trees 
and woods to shelter us also in most jdaces. We thought it 
very strange, that in all this part of the country we yet met 
with no inhabitants ; but the principal reason, as we found 
afterwards, was, that we, having kept a western course first, 
and then a noiihem course, were gotten too much into the 
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middle of the countltyt and among the deserts t whereas the 
inhabitants are principally found among the rivers, lakes, and 
low-lands, as well to the south-west as to the north. 

What little rivulets we found here were so empty of water, 
that, except some pits, and little more than ordinary pools, 
there was scarce any water flo be seen in them ; and they 
rather showed, that, during the rainy months, they had a 
channel, than that they had really any running water in 
them at that time : by which it was easy for us to judge, 
that we had a great way to go ; but this was no discourage- 
ment so long as had but provisions, and some reasonable 
shelter from the violent heat, which indeed I thought was 
^ greater now than when the sun was just over oinr heads. 

Our men *being recovered, set forward again, very well 
stored with provisions, and water suflicient, and, bending our 
course a little to the westward of the north, travelled in 
hopes of some favourable stream which might bear a canoe ; 
but we found none till after twenty days’ travel, including 
eight days’ rest ; for our men being weak, w'e rested very 
ot‘tcn, especially when we came' to places which were proper 
for our purposes, where we found cattle, fowl, or anything to 
. kill for food. In those twenty days’ march, advanced 
four degi’ees to the northward, besides some meridian distance 
w'cstward, and we met with abundance of elephants’ teeth 
scattered up and down, here and there, in the woody grounds 
especially, some of which were very large. But they w'ere 
no booty to us ; our business was proviMns, and a good pas- 
sage out of the country ; and it had been miHh more to our 
purpose, to have found a good fat deer, and to have killed it 
for our food, than a hundred ton of elephants’ teeth ; and 
yet, as you shall presently hear, w'hen we came to begin our 
passage by water, we once thought to have built a large 
canoe, on })urpose to have loaded it with ivory ; but this was 
when we knew nothing of the rivers, nor knew anything 
how dangerous and how diiTicult a passage it was that we 
were likely to have in them, nor had considered the 
weight of carriage to lug them to the rivers where we mighf 
embark. 

At tlie end of twenty days’ travels, as above, in the lati- 
tude of 3 degrees 16 minutes, we discovered in a valley, at 
some distance foom us, a pretty tolerable stream, which we 
thought deserved the name of a river, and which ran its 
course N.N.W. which was just what we wanted. As we 
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had fixed our thoughts upon our passage by water, we took 
this for the place to make our experiment, and bent our 
march directly to the valley. 

There was a small thicket of trees just in our way, which 
we went by, thinking no harm, when on a sudden one of 
our ne^oes was very dangerously wounded with an arrow, 
shot into his back, slanting between his shoulders. This put 
us to a full stop ; and three of our men, with two negroes, 
spreading the wood, for it was but a small one, found a negro 
with a bow, but no arrow, who would have escaped, but our 
men that discovered him, shot him in revejjtge of the mischief 
he had done; so we lost the opportuimy of taking him 
prisoner, which, if we had done, and sent him home with 
good usage, it might have brought others to us in a friendly 
manner. 

Going a little farther, we came to five negro huts or 
houses, built after a difierent maimer from any we had seen 
yet; and at the door of one of them lay seven elephants’ 
teeth, piled up against the wall or side of the hut, as if they 
had been provided against a market : here were no men, but 
seven or eight women, and near twenty children : we ofiered 
them no uncivility of any kind, but gave them every one a 
bit of silver beaten out thin, as I observed before, and cut 
diamond-fashion, or in the shape of a bird; at which the 
women were oveijoyed, and brought out to us several sorts 
of food, which we did not understand, being cakes of a meal 
made of roots, whilk they bake in the sun, and which eat 
very welL We went a little way farther, and pitched our 
camp for that night, not doubting but our civility to the 
women would produce some good effect, when their husbands 
might come home. 

Accordingly, the next morning, the women, with eleven 
men, five young boys, and two good big girls, came to our 
camp ; before they came quite to us, the women called aloud, 
and made an odd screaming noise, to bring us out; and 
accordingly we came out, wdierntwo of the women, showing 
%s what we had given them, and pointing to the company 
behind, made such signs as we could easily understand sig- 
nified friendship. When the men advanced, having bows 
and arrows, they laid them down on the ground, scraped, 
and threw sand over their heads, and turned round 
three times, with their hands laid up upon the tops of 
their heads. This, it seems, was a solemn vow of fiiend- 
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rilip. Upon this we beckoned tbem with our hands to 
come nearer; then they sent the bo^s and girls to hs 
first, which, it seems, was to bring us more cakes of 
bread, and some green herbs, to eat, which we received, 
and took the boys fip and kissed them, and the little girls 
too ; then the men came u^T close to us, and sat them down 
on the ground, making signs, that we should sit down by 
them, which we did. They said much to one another, but 
we could not understand them, nor could we find any way 
to make them understand us; much less whither we were 
going, or what we wanted, only that we easily made them 
understand we wanted victuals ; whereupon one of the men 
* casting his eyes about him towards a rising ground that was 
about half a mile ofi*, started up as if he was frightened, fiew 
to the place where they had laid down their bows and 
arrows, snatched up a bow and two arrows, and ran like a 
racehorse to the place : when he came there, he let fiy both 
his arrows, and came back again to us with the same speed ; 
we seeing he came with the bow, but without the arrows, 
were the more inquisitive, but the fellow saying nothing to 
us, beckons to one of our negroes to come to him, and we 
bid him go ; so he led him back to the place, where lay a 
kind of a deer, shot with two arrows, but not quite dead; and 
between them they brought it down to us. This was for a 
gift to us, and was very welcome, I assure you, for our stock 
was low. These people were all stark naked. 

The next day there came about a#hundred men and 
women to us, making the same awkward signals of friend- 
ship, and dancing, and showing themselves very well pleased, 
and anything they had they gave us. How the man in the 
wood came to be so butcherly and rude as to shoot at our 
men, without making any breach first, we could not imagine; 
for the people were simple, plain, and inoffensive in all our 
other conversation with them. 

From hence we went down the bank of the little river I 
mentioned, and where 1 found we should see whole nations 
of negroes ; but whether friendly to us or not, that we could 
make no jud^ent Cf yet. 

The river was of no use to us, as to the design of making 
canoes, a great while ; and we traversed the country on the 
edge of it about five days more, when our carpenters, finding 
the stream increase, proposed to pitch our tents, and fall to 
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work to make canoes; but after we had begun the work, and 
cut down two or three trees, and spent five days in the 
labour, some of our men, wandering further down the river, 
brought us word that the stream rather decreased than 
increased, sinking away into the sands, t)r drying up by the 
heat of the 5un ; so that the river appeared not able to carry 
the least canoe that could be any way useful to us : so we 
were obliged to give over our enterprise, and move on. 

In our further prospect this way we marched three days 
full west, the country on the north side being extraordinary 
mountainous, and more parched and dry than any We had 
seen yet ; whereas, in the part which looks due west, we^ 
found a pleasant valley, running a great way between two ' 
great ridges of mountains. The hills looked frightful, being 
entirely bare of trees or grass, and even wliitcj with the 
diymess of the sand ; but in the valley we had trees, grass, 
and some creatures that were fit for food, and some inhabi- 
tants. 

We passed by some of their huts or houses, and saw 
people about them ; but they ran up into the hills as soon as 
they saw us. At the end of this valley wo met with a 
peopled country, and at first it put us to some doubt whether 
we should go among them or keep up towards the hills 
northerly; and as our aim vras princij)ally, as before, to 
make our way to tlid river Niger, we inclined to the latter, 
pursuing our course by the compass to tlic N.W. We 
marched thus without intcuTuption seven days more, when 
we met with a surpnsing circumstance, much more desolate 
and disconsolate than our own, and which, in time to come, 
will scarce seem credible. 

We did not much seek the conversing, or a.c.quainting 
ourselves with the natives of the country, except where we 
found the want of them for our provision, or their direction 
for our way ; so that, whereas we found the country here 
begin to be very populous, especially towards our left hand — 
that is, to the south — ^we kept at the more distance northerly, 
still stretching towards the west. 

In this tract we found something or dther to kill and eat, 
which always supplied our necessity, though not so well as 
we were provided in our first setting out. Being thus, as it 
were, pushing to avoid the peopled country, we at last came 
to a very pleasant, agreeable stream of water, not big enough 




to be called a river, bat running to the N.N.W., which waa 
the very course we desired to go. 

On the farthest bank of tMs brook, we perceived some 
huts of negroes, not many, and in a little low spot of ground, 
some maize, or Indian com, growing, which intimated pre- 
sently to us, that there werd %ome inhabitants on that side, 
less barbarous than those we had met with in other places 
where we had been. 

As we went fora^ard, our whole caravan being in a body, 
our negroes, who were in the front, cried out that they saw a 
white man I We were not much surprised at first, it being, 
as we thought, a mistake of the fellows, and asked them 
*what they meant, when one of them stept up to me, and, 
^jjpinting to a hut on the other side of the hill, I was 
* astonished to see a white man indeed, but stark naked, very 
busy near the door of his hut, and stooping down to the 
ground with something in his hand, as if he had been at 
some work, and, his back being towards us, he did not see us. 

I gave notice to our negroes to make no noise, and waited 
till some more of our men were come up, to show the sight 
to them, that they might be sure t was not mistaken, and we 
were soon satisfied of the truth ; for the man, having heard 
some noise, started up, and looked full at us, as much sur- 
prised, to be sure, as we were, but whether with fear or 
hope we then knew not. ' 

As' he discovered us,' so did the rest of the in^bitants 
belonging to the huts about him, and all crowded together, 
looking at us at a distance : a little bottom, in whi^ the 
brook ran, lying between us, the white man, and all the rest, 
as he told us afterwards, not knowing well whether they 
should stay or run away. However, it presently came into 
my thoughts that, if there were white men among tliem, it 
would Tie much easier for us to make them understand what 
we meant, as to peace or war, than we found it with others,; 
so, tying a piece of white rag to the end of a stick, we sent 
two.,/iegroe8 with it to the bank of the water, cai-rying the 
pole up as high as they could. It was presently understood, 
and two of their men and the white man came to the shore 
on the other side. 

However, as the white man spoke no Portuguese, they 
<^uld understand nothing of one another but by signs ; but 
our men made the white man understand that they had 
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wliite men vnih ihem too, at which they said the white man 
laughed. However, to be short, our men came back, and 
told us they were all good friends, and in about an hour four 
of our men, two negroes, and the black prince went to Uie 
river side, where the white man came to them. 

They had not been half a t|uarter of an hour there, till a 
negro came running to me, and told me the white man was 
Inglese, as he called him : upon which t ran back, eagerly 
enough you may be sure, with him, and found, as he said, 
that he was an Englishman, upon which he embraced me 
very passionately, the tears running down his fece- The first 
surprise of his seeing us was over before we came ; but any 
one may conceive it by the brief account he gave us aftei> ' 
wards of his very unhappy circumstance, and of so uneij- 
pected a deliverance, such as perhaps never happened to 
any man in the world ; for it was a million to one odds that 
ever he could have been relieved — ^nothing but an adventure 
that never was heard or read of before could have suited his 
case, unless heaven, some miracle that never was to be 
expected, had acted for him. 

He appeared to he a gentleman, not an ordtnary-hred 
fellow, seaman, or labouring man ; this showed itself in his 
behaviour, in the first moment of our conversing with him, 
and in spite of all the disadvantages of his miserable cir- 
cumstances. 

He was a middle-aged man, not above thirty-seven or 
ikirty-eight, though his beard was grown exceedingly long, 
and the hair of his head and face strangely covered him to 
the middle of his hack and breast ; he was white, and his 
skin very fine, though discoloured, and in some places blistered, 
and covered with a brown blackish substance, scurfy, scaly, 
and hiard, which was the effect of the scorching heat of the 
sun ; he was stark naked, and had been so, as he told us, 
upwards of two years. 

He was so exceedingly transported at our meeting with 
him, that he could scarce enter into any discourse at all with 
us for that day ; and, when he could get away from us for a 
little, we saw him walking alone, and showing all the most 
extravagant tokens of an ungovernable joy ; and even after- 
wards he was never without tears in his eyes for several days, 
upon the least word spoken by us of his cLrcumstances, or by 
of hm defiverance. 
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Wo found his be^iaviour the most courteous and endearing 
I ever saw in anj man whateyer, and most evident tokens of 
a mannerly well-bred person appeared in*all things he did or 
said ; and our people were exceedingly taken with him. He 
was a scholar and a mathematician; he could not speak 
Portuguese indeed, but he spake Latin to our surgeon, French 
to another of our men, and Italian to a third. 

He had no leisute in his thoughts to ask us whence we 
came, whither we were going, or who we were ; but would 
have it always as an answer to himself that to be sure, 
wherever we were a-going, we came from heaven, and were 
B(^t oh pinrpoee to save him from the most wretched condition 
errer man was reduced to. 


CHAPTER IX. 

HISl'ORY OF THE ENGLISHMAN — AFTER RESTING THIRTEEN 
DAYS, WE SET FORWARD, TAKING OUR NEW COMRADE 
WITH us — ^WE ARRIVE AT ANOTHER RIVER YIELDING GOLD 
—GREAT SUCCESS OF OUR GOLD FISHING — CONCLUSION 
OF TIUS JOURNEY, AND ACCOUNT OF MY ARRIVAL IN 
ENGLAND. 

t ( 

Our men pitching their camp on the bank of a little river 
opposite to him, he began to inquire what store of provisions 
we had, and how we proposed to be supplied ; when he found 
that our store was but small, he said he would with the 
natives, and we should have provisions enough ; for he said 
they were the most courteous, good-natured part of the in- 
habitants in all that part of the country, as we might suppose 
by his li\dng so safe among them. 

The first things this gentleman did for us were indeed of 
the greatest consequence to us; for, first, ho perfectly in- 
formed us where we were, and which was the properest course 
for us to steer : secondly, he put us in a way how to fumifo 
ourselves effectually wi^ provisions; and, thirdly, he was 
our complete interpreter and peace-maker with all the natives, 
who now began to be very numerous about us ; and who 
were a more fierce and politic people than those we had met 
with before ; not so easily termed with our arms as those, 
and not so ignorant as to give their provisions and com for 
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our little toys, such, as I said before, ottr artificer made ; but, 
as they had frequently traded and conversed with the Euro- 
peans on the coast,* or with other ne/;p*o nations that had 
traded and been concerned with theni, they were the less 
ignorant and the less fearful, and consequently nothing was 
to be had from them but b^/^^change for such things as 
they liked. 

This I say of the negro natives, which we soon caBae 
among ; but as to these poor people ihathe lived amoi^, they 
were not much acquainted with things, being at the distance 
of above three hundred miles from the coast, only that ‘Omf 
found elephants* teeth upon the hills to the north, which they 
took and carried about sixty or seventy miles south, ^bere 
other trading negroes usually met them, and gave them heads, 
glass, shells, and cowries for them, su^ as the English and 
Dutch, and other traders, furnish ^em with from Europe. 

We now began to be more familiar with our new acquaint- 
ance ; and, first, though we made but a sorry figure as to 
clothes ourselves, having neither shoe, or stocking, or glove, 
Or hat, among us, and but very few shirts, yet as well as we 
could we clothed him ; and first, our surgeon having scissors 
and razors, shaved him, and cut his hair ; a hat, as 1 say, we 
had not in all our stores, but he supplied himself by making 
a cap of a of a leopard’s skin, most artificially. As lor 
shoes or citiekings, he had gone so long without them, that 
he cared not even for the buskins and foot-gloves we wore, 
which I described above. , 

As he had been curious to hear the whole story of our 
travels, and was exceedingly delighted with the relation, so 
we were no less to know, and pleased with, the account of 
his circumstance, and the history of his coming to that strange 
place alone, and in that condition, which we found him in, as 
above. This account of his would indeed be, in iO^elf, the 
subject of an agreeable history, and would be as long and as 
diverting as our own, having in it many strange and extra- 
ordinary incidents, but we cannot have room here to launch 
out into so long a digression : the sum of his history was this. 

He had been a factor for the English Guinea company at 
Sierra Leon, or some other of their settlements which had 
been taken by the French, where he had been plundered of 
all his own effects, as well as of what was entrusted to him 
by the company. Whether it was, that the company did not 
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do him juatioe in'reotoriiig his chrcumstancesy or in further 
employing him, he l^uitted their service, and was employed 
by those they called separate traders ; And being afterwards 
out of employ there alto, traded on hk own account; when, 
passing unwarily' into one of the company’s settlements, 
he was either betrayed into the hands of some of the natives, 
or, some how or other, was surprised by them. However, 
ms they did not kill him, he found means to escape from them 
mt that time, and ded to another nation of tlie natives, who, 
being enemies to the 'other, entertained him friendly, and 
with them he lived some time ; but not liking his quarters, 
or ,hia company^ he ded again, and several tames changed his 
IliiBbixbrBonikimes was carried by force, sometimes hur- 
ried by fear, as dreumstances altered with him (the variety 
of which deserires a history by itself), till at last he had 
wandered beyond all possibility of return, and had taken up 
his abode where we found hu^ where he was well received 
by the petty king of the tribe he lived with ; and he, in re«> 
turn, instructed him how to value the product of their labour, 
and on what terms to trade with those negroes who came up 
to them for teeth. 

As he was naked, and had no clothes, so he was naked 
arms for hi^ defence, having neither gun, sword, nor 
any instrument of war about him, no not 
against the attacks of a wild beast, of wluiMpft* qountry 
was veiy full. We asked him how he came w ^ entirely 
abandoned of all concern for ^ safety T He answered, 
That to him, that had so often wished for death, life was not 
worth defending ; and that, as he was entirely at the mercy 
of the negroes, they had much the more confidence in him, 
seeing he had no weapons to hurt them. As fer wild beasts 
he was not much concerned about them ; for he had scarcely 
ever gtine from his hut ; but if he did, the negro king and 
his men went all armed with bows and arrows, and l^oes, 
with which they woujd kill any of the ravenous creatures, 
lions as well as others ; but that they seldom came abroad in 
the day ; and if the negroes wander anywhere in the night, 
they always build a hut for themselves, and make a fire at 
the door of it, which is guard enough. 

We inquired of him what we should next do towards 
getting to the searide : he told us we were about a hundred 
and twenty En^drii leagues from the coast, where almost all 
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the ISunapeaQ setdenijaite aad factories were, and which is 
cal^ the gold coast 5 but that there were so many difierait. 
nations of negroes In the way, that it was ten to one if we 
were not either fought with continually, or starved for want 
of provisions : but that there were two other ways to go, 
which, if he had had any company to go with him, he 1^ 
often contrived to make his escape by* The one was to 
travel full west, which though it was further to go^ yet mi$. 
not BO full of people ; and the people we ^ould 
be so much the civiller to us, or be so much the eas^vli^ 
fight ydth ; or, that the other way was, if possibk, togliil^; 
the Rio Grand, and go down the stream in canoes* 
him, that was the way we had resolved on before we Im 
with him ; but then he told us there was a prodigious desert 
to go over, and as prodigious woods to go through, before we 
came to it, and ^at both togeth^ were at least twenty 
days’ march for us, travel as hard as we could. 

We asked him if there were no horses in the country, or 
asses, or even bullocks or buffaloes, to make use of in such a 
journey, and we showed him ours, of which we had but three 
left I be said no, all the country did not afford anything of 
that kind. 

He told us that in this great wood there were immense 
nuinbers of elephants ; and, upon the desert, great multitudes 
of lions, lynxes, tigers, leopards, &c . ; and that it was to 
that wood, and to that desert, that the negroes went to get 
elephants’ teeth, where t^ey never failed to find a great 
number. 

We inquired still more, and particularly the way to the 
gold coast, and if there were no rivers to ease us in our 
carriage; and told hino^as to the negroes fighting with us, we 
w&ce not much concerned at that; nor were we afraid of 
starving, for, if they had any victuals among them, wft would 
have our share of it ; and, therefore, if he would venture to 
show us the way, we would venture to go ; and as for him- 
self we told him we would live and die together, there should 
not a man of us stir from him. . 

He told us, with all his heart; if we resolved it, and 
would venture, we might be assured he would take his fate 
with us, and he would endeavour to guide us in such a way, 
as we should meet with some friendly savages who would use 
us well, and perhaps stand by us egainst some others, who 
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were less tractabb; bo, in a word, we all resolved to go lull 
jsonih for the gold coeat 

The next morning he came to us again, and being all met 
> in council, as we ma 7 x;all it, he began to talk very seriously 
with us; that, since we were now come, after a long journey, 
to a view of the end of our troubles, and had been so obliging 
to him as to offer to carry him with us, he had been all night 
^:^eevolving in his mind what he and we all might do to m^e 
some amends for all our sorrows; and, first, he 
he was to let me know, that we were just then in one 
w Sif i^&e idohest parts of the world, though it was really, others 
imt a desolate, disconsolate wilderness ; for, says he, 
» ’ilSre is not a river but runs gold, not a desert but, without 
ploughing, bears a crop of ivory. What mines of gold, what 
* immense stores of gold those mountains may contain, ffom 
whence these rivers come, or the shores which these waters 
run by, we know not, but may imagine that they must be 
inconceivably rich, seeing so much is washed down the stream 
by the water wasliing the sides of the land^^that the quanti^ 
suffices all the traders which the European world send 
thither. We asked him how fan they went for it, seeing the 
ships only trade upon the coast. He told us, that the negroes 
on the coast search the rivers up for the length of a hundred 
and fifty or two hundred miles, and would 1^ out a month, 
or two or three, at a time, and always came home sufficiently 
rewarded ; but, says he, they never come thus fiur; and yet 
hereabouts is as much gold as there. Upon this, he tdd us, 
that he believed he might have gotten a hundred pounds’ 
weight of gold since he came hither, if he had employed him- 
self tf look and work for it, but as he knew not what to do 
with it, and had long since despaired pf being ever delivered 
from the misery he was in, he had entirely omitted it. For 
what sfdvantage had it been to me, said he, or what richm* 
had 1 been, if 1 had a ton of gold dust, and lay and wallowed 
in it ? The richness of it, said he, would not give me one 
moment’s felicity, nor relieve me in the present exigency^ 
Nay, says he, as you all see, it would not bujr me clothes to 
cover me, or a drop of drink to save me from perishing, it 
is of no value here, says he ; there ore several people among 
these huts that would weigh gold against a few gl^ beads, 
or a cockle-shell, and give you a h^dfiil of gold dust for a 
handful of cowries. 

I 2 
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N.B. — ^These are little shells, which our children call 
blackamoors’ teeth. 

When he had said this, he pulled out a piece of an earthem 
pot baked hard in the sun : here, says he, is some of the dirt 
of this country, and if 1 would, 1 could have got a great deal 
more ; and showing it to us, I believe there was in it between 
two and three pounds’ weight of gold dust, of the same kind 
and colour with that we had gotten already, as before. After 
we had looked at it awhile, he told us, smiling, we were hto 
deliverers, and all he had, as well as Ms life, was ours ; and 
therefore, as this would be of value to us when we came to 
our own country, so he desired we would accept of it among 
us, and that this was the only time that, he had repented that • 
he had picked up no more of it. 

I spoke for him as his interpreter to my comrades, and in * 
their names thanked him; but, speaking to them in Por- 
tuguese, I desired them to refer the acceptance of his kind- 
ness to the next morning ; and so I did, telling him we would 
farther talk of this part in the morning ; so we parted for 
that time. 

When he was gone, I found they were all wonderfully 
affected with his discourse, and with the generosity of his 
temper, as well as the magnificence of his present, which in 
another place had been extraordinary. Upon the whole, not 
to detain you with circumstances, we agreed, that, seeing he 
was now one of our number, and that, as we were a relief to 
him in carrying him out of the dismal condition he was in, 
so he was equally a relief to us, in being our guide through 
the rest of the country, our interpreter with the natives, and 
our director how to manage with tlie savages, and how to 
enrich ourselves with the wealth of the country ; that, there- 
fore, we would put his gold among our common stock, and 
every one should give him as much as would make his up 
just as ^ much as any single share of our own, and for the 
future we would take our lot together, taking his solemn 
engagement to us, as we had before one to another, that we 
would not conceal the least grain of gold we found one from 
another. 

In the next conference, we acquainted him with the ad- 
ventures of the Gh>lden river, and how we had shared what 
we got there ; so that every msui had a larger stock than he 
for his share; that, therefore, instead of taking any from 
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him, we had resofved every one to add a little to him. He 
appeared very glad that we had met with such good success, 
hut would not take a grain from us, till at last, pressing him 
very hard, he told, us,*”that then he would take it thus : that 
when we came to get any more, he would have so much out 
of the first as shoidd make hith even, and then we should go 
on as equal adventurers ; and thus we agreed. 

He then told us, he thought it would not be an unprofit- 
able adventure, if, before we set forward, and after we had 

S rt a stock of provisions, we should make a journey north to 
e edge of the desert he had told us of, from whence our 
agrees might bring every one a large elephant’s toodi, and 
"^that he would get some more to assist; and that, after a 
^ certain length of carriage, they might be conveyed by canoes 
to the coast, where they would yield a very great profit. 

1 objected against this, on account of our other design we 
had of getting gold dust ; and that our negroes, who we knew 
would be faitliful to us, would get much more by searching 
the rivers for gold for us, than by lugging a great tooth of a 
hundred and fifty pounds’ weight, a hundred miles or more, 
which would be an insufferable labour to them after so hard 
a journey, and would certainly kill them. 

He acquiesced in the justice of this answer, but fain would 
have had us gone to see the 'woody part of the hill, and the 
edge of tlie desert, that we might see how the elephants’ teeth 
lay scattered up and down there ; but when we told him the 
story of what we had seen before, as is said above, he said 
no more. • 

W^taid here twelve days, during which time the natives 
were^kry obliging to us, and brought us fruits, pompions, 
and a root like carrots, though of quite another taste, but not 
unplesisant neither, and some Guinea fowls, whose names we 
did not*know. In short, they brought us plenty of what they 
had, and we lived very well, and we gave them all such 
little things as our cutler had made, for he had a whole 
bag full of them. 

On the thirteenth day we set forward, taking our new 
gentleman with us. At parting, the negro king sent two 
savages with a present to him, m some dried flesh, but I do 
not remember what it was, and he gave them again three 
silver birds which our cutler helped him to, which 1 assure 
you was a present for a king. 

We travelled now south, a little west, and here we found 
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the first river for above two thousand miles* march, whose 
water ran south, all the rest running north or west. We 
followed this river, which was no bigger than a good large 
brook in England, till it began to increase its water. Every 
now and then we found our Englishman went down, as it 
were, privately to the water, Ti^lch was to try the sand. At 
length, after a day’s march upon this river, he came running 
up to us with his hands full of sand, and saying. Look here. 
Upon looking, we found that a good deal of gold lay spangled 
among the sand of the river. Now, says he, I think we may 
begin to work ; so he divided our negroes into couples, and 
set them to work, to search and wash the sand and ooze in 
the bottom of the water, where it was not deep. 

In the first day and a quarter, our men altogether had 
gathered a pound and two ounces of gold, or thereabouts ; 
and, as we found the quantity increased the farther we went, 
we followed it about three days, till another small rivulet 
k>ined the first, and then, searching up the stream, we found 
gold there too ; so we pitched our camp in the angle where 
the rivers joined, and we diverted ourselves, as I may call it, 
in washing the gold out of the sand of the river, and in 
getting provisions. 

Here we staid thirteen days more, in which time we had 
many pleasant adventures with the savages, too long to men- 
tion here, and some of them too homely to tell of: for some 
of our men had made something free with their women, 
which, had not our new guide made peace for us with one of 
their men, at the price of seven bits of silver, which our arti- 
fi:Cer had cut out- into the shapes of lions and fishes, an^)irds, 
and had punched holes to hang them up by (an incsflkiable 
treasure)! we must have gone to war with them and all 
their people. 

All the while we were busy washing gold dust out of the 
rivers, and our negroes the like, our ingenious cutler was 
hammering and cutting, and he was grown so dexterous by 
use, that he formed all manner of images. He cut out 
elephants, tigers, civet cats, ostriches^ eagles, cranes, fowls, 
fishes, and indeed whatever he pleased, in thin plates of 
hammered gold, for his silvei^and iron were almost all gone. 

At one of the towns of these savage nations we were very 
friendly received by their king ; and as he was very much 
taken with our woi^man’s toys, he sold him an elephant cut 
out of a gold plate as thin as a sixpence at an extravagant 
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rate. He waadb much taken with it that he would not be 
quiet till he had given him almost a handful of gold dust, as 
they call it. 1 suppose it might weiglf three quarters of a 
pound ; the piece Of gold that the elephant was made oi 
might be about the weight of a pistole, rather less than 
more. Our artist was so hcmest, though the labour and art 
were all his own, that he brought all the gold, and put it 
into our common stock ; but we had indeed no manner of 
reason in the least to be covetous, for, as our new guide told 
us, we that were strong enough to deWd ourselves, and had 
time enough to stay (for we were none of us in haste), might 
in time get together what quantity of gold we pleased, even 
* to a hundred pounds weight a man if we thought dt ; and, 
therefore, he told us, though he had as much reason to be 
' sick of the country as any of us, yet, if we thought to turn 
our march a little to the south-east, and pitch upon a place 
proper for our head-quarters, we might find provisions * 
plenty enough, and extend ourselves over the countiy among 
the rivers, for two or three years, to the right and left, and 
we should soon find the advantage of it. 

The proposal, however gooc^ as to the profitable part of it, 
suited none of us, for we were all more desirous to get home 
than to be rich, being tired of the excessive fatigue of above 
a year’s continual wandering among deserts and wild beasts. 

However, the tongue of our new acquaintance had a kjnd 
of charm in it, and used such arguments, and had so much 
the power of persuasion, that there was no resisting him. 
He told us it was preposterous not to take the finiit of all 
our labours now we were come to the harvest; that we 
migh# see the hazard the Europeans ran, with ships and 
men, and at great expense, to feU'k a little gold ; and that 
wo that were in the centre of it to go away empty-handed 
was unaccountable ; that we were strong enough to fight our 
way through whole nations, and might make our journey 
afterward to what part of the coast we pleased; and we 
should, never forgive ourselves when we came to our own 
country, to see we had five hundred pistoles in gold, and 
might as easily have had five thousand or ten thousand, or 
what we pleased ; that he was no more covetous than we, 
but, seeing it was in all our powe^ to retrieve our mis- 
fortunes at once, and make ourselves easy for all our lives, 
he could not be fiuthful to us, or grateful for the good we 
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had done him, if he did not let us see the advantage we had 
in our hands ; and he assured us he would make it clear to 
our own understanding that we might, in two years* time, by 
good management, and by the help of our negroes, gather 
every man a hundred pounds* weight of gold, and get 
together perhaps two hundred^ tons of teeth; whereas, it 
once we pushed on to the coast, and separated, we should 
never be able to see that place again with our eyes, or do 
any more than sinners did with heaven— wish themselves 
there, but know they can never come at it. 

Our surgeon was the first man that yielded to his reason- 
ing, and sifter him the gunner ; and they two indeed had a 
great infiuence over us, but none of the rest had any mind to 
stay, nor I either, I must conless ; for I had no notion oi a 
great deal of money, or what to do with myself, or what to 
do with it if I had it. 1 thought I had enough already, and 
all the thought I had about deposing of it^ if I came to 
Europe, was only how to spend it as fsist as I could, buy me 
some clothes, and go to sea again, to be a drudge for more. 

However, he prevailed with us by his good words, at last, 
to stay but for six months in the country, and then, if we did 
resolve to go, he would submit : so at length we yielded to 
that, and he carried us about fifty Enghsh miles south-east, 
where we found several rivulets of water, which seemed to 
come all from a great ridge of mountains whicfi lay to the 
north-east, and wUch, by our calculation, must be the be- 
ginning that w^y of the great waste, which we had been 
forced northward to avoid. 

Here we found the country barren enough ; but yet we 
had, his directions, plenty of food ; for the savages round 
us, upon giving them some of our toys, as 1 have so often 
mentioned, brought us in whatever they had ; and here we 
found some maize, or Indian wheat, which the n^gro- women 
planted, as we sow seeds in a. garden, and immediately our 
new providitor ordered some of our negroes to plant it, and 
it gi’cw up presently, and, by watering it often, we had a 
crop in less than three months’ growth. 

As soon as we were settled, and our camp fixed, we fell to 
the old trade of fishing for gold in the rivers mentioned 
above, and our English gentleman so well know how to di- 
rect our search, that scarce ever lost our labour. 

One time, having set us to work, he asked, if we would 
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give him leave^tHth four or five negroes, to go out for six or 
seven days, , to seek his fortune, and see what he could dis- 
cover in the country, assuring us, whatever he got should be 
for the public stock.’^ We all gave him our consent, and lent 
him a gun ; and two of our men desiring to go with him, 
they took then six negroes Ivith them, and two of our buf- 
faloes that came with us the whole journey ; they took about 
ei^t days’ provision of bread with them, but no fiesh, ex- 
cept about as much dried fiesh as would serve theni two 
days. 

They travelled up to the top of the mountains I mentioned 
just now, where they saw (as our men afterwards vouched 
•it to be) the same desert which we were so justly terrified 
at, when we were on the further side, and which, by our 
'calculation, could not be less than three hundred miles broad, 
and above six hundred Hoiks in length, without knowing 
where it ended. 

The journal of their travel^ k too long to enter ‘upon 
here ; they stayed out two and fifty days, when they brought 
us seventeen pounds, and something more (for we had no 
exact weight), of gold dust, seme of it in much larger pieces 
than any we found before; besides about fifteen ton of ele- 
phants’ teeth, which he had, partly by good usage, and partly 
by bad, ob||Fed the savages of the country to fetch, and 
bring dowii^ him from the mountains, and which he made 
others bring with him quite down to our camp. Indeed we 
wondered what was coming to us, when we saw him attended 
with above two hundred negroes ; but he soon undeceived 
us, vrhen he made them all throw down their burthens on a 
heap, at the entrance of our camp. 

Besides this, they brought lions’ skins, and five leopards’ 
skins, very large and very fine. He asked our pardon for 
his long stay, and that he had made no greater a booty, but 
told us, he had one excursion more to make, which he hoped 
should turn to a better account. 

So, having rested himself, and rewarded the savages that 
brought the teeth for him, with some bits of silver and iron 
cut out diamond-fashion, and with two shaped like little 
dogs, he sent them away i|ightily pleased. 

The second journey he went, some more of our men 
desired to go with him, and they made a troop of ten.wliite 
men, and ten savages, and the two bufialoes to carry theic 
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provisions and ammunition. They took the same course^ 
only not exactly the same track, and they stayed thirty-two 
days only, in whiAh time they killed no less than fifteen 
leopards, three lions, and several other creatures, and 
brought us home four and twenty pounds some ounces of 
gold dust, and only six elephaifts’ teeth, but they were very 
great ones. 

Our friend the Englishman showed us now, that oar time 
was well bestowed ; for in five months, which we had fitayed^ 
here, wc had gathered so much gold dust, that, when we 
came to share it, we had five pounds and a quartet to a mai^ 
besides what we had before, and besides six or seven pounds ■ 
weight which we had at several times given to our artificer* 
to make baubles with ; and now we talked of going forward^ 
to the coast, to put an end to our journey; but .our guide* 
laughed at us then : nay, you cannot go now, says he, for 
the rainy season begins next month, and there will be no 
stirring then. This we found indeed reasonable, so we 
resolved to furnish ourselves with provisions, that we might 
not be obliged to go abroad too much in the rain, and we 
spread ourselves, some one way, and some another, as far as 
we cared to venture, to get provisions, and our negroes killed 
us some deer, which we cured, as well as we could, in the 
sun, for we had no salt. « ^ 

By this time the rainy months were set in, and we could 
scarce, for above two months, look out of our huts. But 
iliat was not all, for the rivers were so swelled with the 
landfloods, that we scarce knew the little brooks and rivulets 
from the great navigable rivers. This had been a very good 
opportunity to have conveyed by water, upon rafts, our 
elephants’ teeth, of which we had a very great pile ; for, as 
we always gave the savages some reward for their labour, 
the very women would bring us teeth upon every opportu- 
nity, and sometimes a great tooth carried between two ; so 
that our quantity was increased to about two and twenty 
tmis of teeth. 

As soon as the weather proved fair again, he told us 
he . would not press us to any farther stay, since we 
did not care whether we got anymore gold or not: that we 
were indeed tlie first men he ever met with in bis life, that 
said they had gold enough, and of whom it might be truly 
said that, when it lay under our feet^ we would not stoop to 
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take it up* But sim^^ he had made us a promise, he would 
not break it, nor press us to make any farther stay, only he 
thought he ought to t^ll us, that now war the time, after the 
laJiddood, when the greatest quantity of gold was found ; and 
that, if we stayed but one month, we should see thousands 
of savages spread themselves* over the whole country, to 
wash the gold out of the sand, for the European ships which 
would come on the coast ; that they do it then, because the 
ra^ of the floods always works down a great deal of gold out 
of the hills ; and if we took the advantage to be there before 
tkmn^ did not know what extraordinary things we might 

This was so fordble, and so well argued, that it appeared 
in all our faces we were prevailed upon ; so we told him we 
'would all stay ; fcr, though it was true wo were all eager to 
be gone, yet the evident prospect of so much advantage 
could not be well resisted^that he was greatly mistaken 
when he suggested Uiat we did not desire to increase our 
store of gold, and in that we were resolved to make the 
utmost use of the advantage that Was in our hands, and 
would stay as long as any gold was to be had, if it was 
another year. 

He could hardly express the joy he was in . on this 
occasion ; and the fair weather coining on, we began, just, 
as he directed, to search about the rivers for more gold. At 
first we had but little encouragement, and began to be 
doubtful ; but it was very plain that the reason was, the 
water was not fully fallen, or the rivers reduced to their 
usual channel. But in a few days we were fully requited, 
and found much more gold than at first, and in bigger 
lumps ; and one of our men washed out of the sa/hd a piece 
of gold as big as a small nut, which weighed, by our 
estimatibn, for we had no small weights, almost an ounce 
and a half. 

This success made us extremely diligent, and in a little more 
than a month we had altogether gotten near sixty pounds* 
weight of gold; but after this, as he told us, we found 
abundance of the savages, men, women, and children, 
hunting every river and brook, and even the dry land of 
the hiUs, for gold, so that we could do nothing like theti^ 
compared to what we had done before. 

But owe artificer found a way to make other people find 
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ns in gold ^thout our ow labour $ for, when these people 
began to appear, he had a considerable quantity of his toys, 
birds, beasts, &c., Isuch as before, ready for them, and, the 
English gendeman being the interpreter, he brought the 
savages to admire them; so our cutler had trade enough, 
and, to be sure, sold his good^ at a monstrous rate, for he . 
would get an ounce of gold, sometimes two, for a bit ot 
silver, perhaps of the value of a groat — ^nay, if it were iron 
— ^and if it were of gold, they would not ^ve the more for 
it; and it was incredible almost to think what a quantity of 
gold he got that way. < ^ 

In a word, to bring this happy journey to a conclusion, 
we increased our stock of gold here, in three months’ stay 
more, to such a degree that, bringing it all to a common 
stock, in order to share it, we divided almost four pounds’* 
weight again to every man ; and then we set forward for 
the gold coast, to see what method we could find out for our 
passage into Europe. 

There happened several very remarkable incidents in this 
part of our journey, as to how we were, or were not, 
received friendly by the several nations of savages through 
which we passed ; how we delivered one negro king from 
captivity, who had been a benefector tp our new guide; and 
how our guide, in gratitude, by our assistance, restored him 
to his kingdom, which, perhaps, might contain about three 
hundred subjects; how he entertained us; and how he made 
his subjects go with our Englishman, and fetch all our 
elephants* teeth which we had been obliged to leave behind 
us, and to carry them for us to the river, the name of which 
I forgot, where we made rafts, and in eleven days more 
came doi;^ to one of the Dutch settlements on the gold 
coast, where we arrived in perfect health, and to our great 
satisfaction.’ As for our cargo of teeth, we sold it to the 
Dutch factory, and received clothes and other necessaries 
for ourselves, and such of our negroes as we thought fit to 
keep with us ; and it is to be observed that we had four 
pounds of gunpowder left when we ended our journey. The 
negro prince we made perfectly free, clothed him out of our 
common stock, and gave him a pound and a half of gold for 
himself which he knew very well how to manage ; and here 
we all parted after the most friendly manner possible. Our 
Englidunan remained in the Dutch factory some time, and^ 
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as I beard aWwards, died there of grief; for he having 
sent a thousand pounds sterling over to England, by the way 
of Holland, for his refuge at his return* to his friends, 'the 
ship was taken by t£e French, and the efiects all lost. 

The rest of my comrades went away, in a small bark, 
to the two Portuguese factories^ near Gambia, in the latitude 
of 14 degrees ; and I, with two negroes which I kept with me, 
went away to Cape Coast Castle, where 1 got passage for 
Eiigland, and arrived there in September ; and thus epded 
my first harvest of \rild oats ; the rest were not sowed to so 
much advantage. 


CHAPTER X. 

I FALL INTO BAD GOMPANIT IN ENGLAND, AND SPEND lET 
MONEY — I SHIP MYSELF ON A. VOYAGE TO CADIZ — THE* 

COMPANY I MEET THERE — TURN FIBATE ADVENTURES — 

ACCOUNT OF WILLIAM WALTERS, AND OF OUR EXPEDITIONS. 

I HAD neither friend, relation,* nor acquaintance in England, 
though* it was my native country: 1 had consequently no 
person to trust with what I had, or to counsel me to secure 
or save it ; but, falling into ill company, and trusting the 
keeper of a public-house in Rotherhithe with a great part of 
my money, and hastily squandering away the rest, aU that 
great sum, which I got with so much pains and hazard, was 
gone in little more than two years’ time ; and, as I even rage 
in my own thoughts to refiect upon the manner how it was 
wasted, so I need record no more : the rest merits to be con** 
cealed with blushes, for that it was spent in all kinds of folly 
and wickedness ; so this scene of my life may be said to have 
begun ill theft and ended in luxuiy ; a sad settiug-out, and a 
worse coming home. 

About the year 1686, 1 began to see the bottom of my 
stock, and that it was time to think of farther adventures ; 
for my spoilers, as 1 call them, began to let me know, that as 
my money declined, their respect would ebb with it, and that 
1 had noting to expect of them farther tlian as I might com* 
mand it by the force of my money, which, in short, would 
not go an inch the farther for all that had been spent in their 
favour before. 
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Thk i^ocked me very much, end 1 conceived e just abhovw^ 
rence of their ingratitude ; but it wore off ; nor had I met^ 
with any regret at the wasting so glorious a sum of money, 
as I brought to England with me. 

1 next shipped myself, in an evil hour to be sure, on a J 
voyage to Ca!<^, in a ship called the Cruizer, and in lhai 
course of our voyage, being on the coast of Spain, was obliges 
to put into the Groyn, by a strong south-west wind. v : 

Here I fell into company with some masters of misebiaf; 
and, among them, one forwarder than the rest, b^n an iuti^ 
mate confidence with me, so that we caU^ one anollMr 
brothers, and communicated all our circumstances to else 
another : his name was Harris. This fellow came to me one 
morning, asking me if 1 would go on shore ? and I agreed ; 
so we got the captain’s leave for the boat, and went together.* 
When we were together, he asked me if I had a mind for an 
adventure that might make amends for all past misfortunes? 

I told him, Yes, with all my heart ; for 1 did not care where 
I went, having nothing to loose, and nobody to leave behind 
me. 

He then asked me if I would swear to be secret, and that, 
if I did not agree to what he proposed, I would nevertheless 
never betray him? 1 readily bound myself to that, upon the 
most solemn imprecations and curses t^t the devil and both 
of us could invent 

He told me then, there was a brave fellow in the other ship, 
pointing to another English ship which rode in the harbour, 
who, in concert with some of the men, had resolved to mutiny 
the next morning, and run away with the ship ; and that, 
if wOr could get strength enough among our ship’s company, 
we might do the saide. I liked the proposal very well, and he 
got eight of us to join with him ; and he told us, that as soon 
as his fnend had begun the work, and was master of the ship, 
we should be ready to do the like. This was his plot ; and I, 
without the least hesitation, either at the villany of the fact, 
or the difficulty of performing it, came immediately into the 
wicked conspiracy^ and so it' went on among us ; but we could 
not bring our part to perfection. 

Accordingly, on the day appointed, his correspondent in 
the other ship, whose name was Wihnot, began the woik, 
and, having smzed the captain’s mate, and other officers, 
secured the ship, and gave the signal to us. ^We were but 
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f ^ven in our shi]^ wba were in the conspiraej ; npr could we 
any more that we could trust ; so that, leaving the ship, 
we all took the boat, and went off to join the other. 

Having thus left the ship 1 was in, we were entertained 
.with a great deal of joy by Captain Wihnot and his new 
gang ; and, being prepaid for*all manner of roguery, bold, 
fjleaperate, I mean myself, without the least diecks of con^ 
actece for what I was entered upon, or for anything I might 
iSk^much less with any apprehension of what znigM be the 
oonseqence of it; I say, having thus embarked with this 
oeeWf wMdx at last brought mo to consort with the most 
pirates o£ the age, some of whom have ended their 
journals at the gallows ; I think the giving an account of 
some of my other adventures may be an agreeable piece 
*of story ; and this I may venture to say beforehand, upon 
the word of a pirate, that ! should not be able to recollect 
the full, DO not by fiir, of the great variety which has formed 
one of the most reprobate schemes ftiat ever man was capable 
to present to the world. 

I that was, as 1 have hinted before, an original thief, and 
a pirate even by inclination before, was now in my element, 
and never imdertook anything in my life with more particular 
satisfaction. 

Captain Wilmot (for so we are now to c^ him), being 
thus possessed of a ship, and in the manner as you have 
heard, it may be easily coilcladed he had nothing to do to 
stay in the port, or to wait either the attempts th^ might be 
mai^ from the shore, or any^ change which mi^t Imppen 
among his men. On the contrary, we weighed anchor the 
same tide, and stood out to sea, steering away for the Ca- 
naries. Our ship had twenty-two guns, but was able to 
carry thirty ; and besides, as she was fitted out for a mer- 
chant ship only, she was not furnished either with ammu* 
nition or smaU arms sufficient for our design, or for the oc^ 
casion we might have in case of a fight ; so we put into 
Cadiz, that is to say, we came to an anchor in the bay ; and 
the captain, and one whom we called young Captain Kid, 
who was the gunner, and some of the men, who could best 
be trusted, among whom was my comrade Harris, who was 
made second mate, and myself, who was made a lieutenant; 
some bales of English goods were proposed to be carried oa 
ahgre with us for sale; but my coxni^e, who waa a com* 
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plete felk>w at his business, proposed a better way for 
and, having been in the town before, t(dd us, in short, that 
he would buy Wh&t powder and bullet, small arms, or 
thing else we wanted, on his own word, to be paid for wSih 
they came on board, in such English goods as we had there. 
This was by much the best way, and accordingly he and the 
captain went on shore by themselves, and, having made sucii 
a bargain as they found for their turn, came away again in 
two hours’ time, and brining only a Wt of wine, and fiire 
casks of brandy with them, we all went on boaid ipln* 

The next morning two barco-longpes cahm m to Itt, 
deeply loaden, with five Spaniards on board for^rafll^ 
Our captain sold them good pennyworth^ ahd deHv^Nid 
us sixteen barrels of powder, twelve small rundlets of fine 
powder for our small arms, sixty muskets, and twelve fusees 
for the ofiicers ; seventeen tons ^ cannon-ball, fifteen barrels 
of musket-bullets, with some swords, and twenty good pair 
of pistols. Besides this they brought thirteen butts of wine 
(for we, that were now all become gentlemen, scorned to 
drink the ship’s beer), also sixteen puncheons of brandy, 
Mrith twelve Imrrek of raisins, and twenty chests of lemons ; 
aU which were paid for in English goods ; and, over and 
above, the captsln received six hundred pieces of eight in 
money. Th^ would have come again, but we would stay 
no longer. 

From hence we sailed to the Canaries, and fiom thence 
onward to the West Indies, where we committed some depre- 
dation upon the l^aniards for provisions, and took some 
pii^, but none of any great value, while I remained with 
thelDt^ ivhich was not long at that time ; for, having taken a 
l^anish sloo]) on the Coast of Carthagena, my friend made 
a motion to me, that we should desire Captain Wilmot to 
put us into the sloop, with a proportion of arms and ammu- 
nition, and let us try what we could do ; she being much 
fitter for our business than the great ship, and a better sailer. 
This he consented to, and we appointed our rendezvous at 
Tobago, making an agreement, that whatever was taken by 
either of oltr ships, should be shared among the ship’s com- 
pany of both ; all which we very punctu^ly observed, and 
joined, our ships again, about fifteen month’s after, at the 
Tobago, as above, 

^^Wfeoruised near two years in those seas, chiefiy upon the 
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laniards ; not iUat we made any difficulty of taking EngHsii 
wpSy or Dutch, or French, if &ey came in our way; JssiA 
f^cularly Captain Wilmot attacked a New En^and ship 
ptond the Madeiras to Jamaica, and anoth^ bound 
from New York to Barbadoes, with provisions ; which last 
was a very happy supply to <us. But the reason why we 
jDfeddled as little with English vessels as we could, was, first, 
because, if they were ships of any force, we were sure of 
m^ie resistance from them ; and, secondly, because we found 
tbe jEhig^ish ifiiips had less booty when taken; for the 
SjMuiiards gen^adly had money on board, and that Was what 
IWe best Imew w:hat to do with. Captain Wilmot was 
Indeed more particularly cruel when he took any English 
^ vessel, that they might not top soon have advice of him in 
*Englaiid; and so the men of war bave orders to look out 
tor him. But this part I bury k silence for the present. 

We increased our stock in thei^, two years considerably, 
having taken sixty thousand pieces of e^t in one vessd, 
and a hundred thousand in another; and being thus first 
grown rich, we resolved to be staong too ; for we had taken 
a brigantine built at Virginia, an excdlmt sea^boat, and a 
good sailer, and able to carry twelve l^i^; and a large 
Spanish frigate-built ship, that sailed incomparaU well also, 
and which afterwards, by the help of go^ ^carpenters, we 
fitted up to carry twenty-eight guns. And now we wanted 
more hands, so we put away for the bay of Compeadiy, not 
doubting we should ship as many men there as we jdei^; 
and so we did. 

Here we sold the sloop that I was in; and Captain 
Wilmot, keeping his own i^ip, I took the command of the 
Spanish frigate, as captain; and my comrade Hanis as 
eldest lieutenant ; and a bold enterprising fellow he was, as 
any thd world afforded. One culverdine was put into the 
brigantine, so that we were now three stout ships, wdfi 
manned, and victualled for twelve months ; for we h^ taken 
two or three sloops from New England and New York, 
loaden with fiour, pease, and barrelled beef and pork, going 
for Jamaica and Barbadoes ; and for more beefiKre went on 
shore on the isle of Cuba, where we killed as many black 
cattle as we pleased, though we had veiy little salt to cure 
them. 

Out of all the pdzes we took here, we took thw powder 
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and bullet, tlieir small arms and cutlasses ; and as for th€& 
men, we always took the surgeon and tbe carpenter, as 
persons who were of particular use to us upon many 
occasions : nor were they always unwilling to go with us ; 
though for their own security, in case of accidents, they 
might easily pretend they w^r.s carried away by force; of, 
which I shall give a pleasant account in the course of my. 
other expeditions. 

We had one very meny fellow here, a quaker, whose 
name was William Walters, whom we took out of a sloop 
bound from Pennsylvania to Barbadoes. He was a surgeon, 
and they called him doctor ; but he was not employed in the* 
sloop as a surgeon, but was going to Barbadoes to get a 
birth, as the sailors call it However, ho had all his 
surgeon’s chest on board, and'Ve made him go with us, and* 
take all his implements with him. He was a comic fellow 
indeed, a man of very good solid sense, and an exceUent 
surgeon ; but, what was worth all, veij good humoured, and 
pleasant in his conversation, and a bold, stout fellow too, as 
any we had among us. ^ 

I found William, as I thought, not vei^^ averse to go along 
with us, and yet resolved to do it so, that it might be apparent 
he was taken away by force ; and, to this purpose, he comes 
to me: Friend, aieiys he, thou sayest 1 must go with thee, 
and it is not in my power to, resist thee, if I would ; but I 
desire tbou wilt oblige the ni&ater of the sloop which 1 am 
on board, to certify under his hand, that I was taken away 
by force, and against my will. And *this he said with so 
much satisfaction in bis face, that 1 could not but understand 
him. - Ay, ay, says I, whether it be against your will or no, 
nt make him and all the men give you a certificate of it, or 
I’ll take them all along with us, and keep them till they do. 
So I drew up the certificate nayself, wherein I wrote that he 
was taken away by main force, as a prisoner, by a pirate 
ship ; that they carried away h^ chest and instruments first, 
and then bound his hands behind him, and forced him into 
their boat ; and this was signed by the master and all bis 
men. 

Accordingly I fell a swearing at him, and called to my 
men to tie his hjonds behind him, and so we put him into our 
boat, and carried him away. 'V^en I had him on board, 1 
•exiled him to me; now, friend, says 1, 1 have brought you 
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away by force, iti is true, but I am not of the opinion 1 have 
brought you away so much against your will as they imagine : 
come, says I, you will be a useful man te us, and you shall 
have very good usage among us. So I unbound his hands^ 
and first ordered ^ things that belonged to him to be 
.restored to him, and our captain gave him a dram. 

. .Thou hast dealt friendly by me, says he, and I will be 
plain with thee, whether 1 came willingly to thee or not. 1 
shall make myself as useful to thee as I can; but thou 
knowest it is not my business to meddle when ihou art to 
fight. No, no, says tlie captain, but you may meddle a httle 
^hen we share the money. Those things are useful to 
furnish a surgeon’s chest, says William, and smiled, but 1 
shall be moderate. 

* In short, William was a most agreeable companion ; but 
he had the better of us in this par^ lhat, if we were taken, 
we were sure to be hanged, and he was sure to escape ; and 
he knew it well enough : but, in short, he was a sprightly 
fellow, and fitter to be captain than any of us. 1 shall have 
often an occasion to speak of lum||a the rest of the story. 

Our cruising so long in these |ieas began now to be so well 
known, that, not in England only, but in Finance and Spain, 
accounts had been made public of our adveplik]:^, and many 
stories told, how we murdered the people in pold blood, lying 
them back to back, and thro^ving them into the sea: one 
half of which, however, was not true, though more was done 
than it is fit to speak of here. 

The consequence of this however was, that several English 
men of war were sent to the West Indies, and were par- 
ticularly instructed to cruise in the bay of Mexico, and the 
gulf of Florida, and among the Bahama islands, if possible, 
to attack us. Wo were not so ignorant of things as not to^ 
expect this, after so long a stay in that part of the world ; 
but the first certain account we had of diem, was at Hon- 
duras, when a vessel, coming in from Jamaica, told us, that 
two English men of war were coming directly from Jamaica 
thither in quest of us. We were indeed as it were embayed, 
and could not have made the least shift to hav# got off, if 
they had come directly to us ; but as it happ^ed, somebody 
had informed them that we were in the bay of Campeachy, 
and they went directly thither, by which we were not only 
fiee of them, but were so much to the windward of them,;. 
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that they could not make any attempt upon us, though they 
had known we were there. 

We took this advantage, and stood away for Garthagena, 
and from thence with great difficulty beat it up at a distance 
from under the shore of St. Martha, till we came to the ^ 
Dutch island of Gurasoe, and "from thence to the island of 
Tobago ; which, as before, was our rendezvous ; and it being 
a deserted, uninhabited island, we at the same time made use 
of it for a retreat : here the captain of the brigantine died, 
and Gaptain Harris, at that time my lieutenant, took the 
command of the brigantine. 

Here we came to a resolution to go away to the coast of 
Brazil, and from thence to the Gape of Good Hope, and so 
for the East Indies : but Gaptain Harris, as I have said, 
being now captain of the brigantine, alleged that his ship 
was too small for so long a voyage; but that, if Captain 
Wilmot would consent, he would take the hazard of another 
cruise, and he would follow us in the first ship he could take : 
so we appointed our rendezvous to be at Madagascar, which 
was done by my recommei^h^tion of the place, and the plenty 
of provisions to be had there. 

Accordingly he went away from us in an evil hour ; for, 
instead of t^ing a ship to follow us, he was taken, as I 
heard afterwards, by an English man-of-war, and being laid 
in irons, died of mere grief and anger before he came to 
England. His lieutenant, I have heard, was afterwards exe- 
cuted in England for a pirate, and tins was the end of the 
man who first brought me into this unhappy trade. 

We parted from Tobago three days after, bending our 
course for the coast of Brazil, but had not been at sea above 
twenty-four hours, when we were separated by a terrible 
'Storm, which held three days, with very little abatement or 
intermission. In this juncture, Captain Wilmot happened 
unluckily to be on hoard my ship, very much to his mortifi- 
cation ; for we not only lost sight of his ship, but never saw 
her more till we came to Madagascar, where she was cast 
away. In short, after having in this tempest lost our fore- 
top-mast, we were forced to put back to the isle of Tobago 
for shelter, and to repair our damage, which brought us ^ 
ve^ near our destruetion. 

. We were no sooner on shore here, and all very busy look- 
ing for a piece of timber for a top-mast, but we perceived, 
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Standing in !for tlia shore, an English man-of-w^ of thirty^ 
six guns ; it was a great surprise to us indeed, because we 
were disabled so noijiich ; but to our great good fortune, we 
lay pretty snug and close among the high rocks, and the 
man-of-war did not see us,^ but stood off again upon his 
cruise : so we only observed which way she went, and at 
night, leaving our work, resolved to stand off to sea, steering 
the contrary way from that which we observed she went ; 
and this we found had the desired success, for we saw him 
no more. We had gotten an old mizen top-mast on board, 
whicli made us a jury fore-top-mast for the present and so 
we stood away for the isle of Trinidad, where, though there 
were Spaniards on shore, yet we landed some men with our 
•boat, and cut a very good piece of fir to make us a new top- 
mast, which we got fitted up effectually ; and also we got 
some cattle here to eke out our provisions ; and, calling a ^ 
council of war among ourselves, we resolved to quit those 
seas for the present, and steer away for tlie coast of Brazil. 

The first thing we attempted here, was only getting fresh 
w’ater: but we learnt, that tl^erf lay the Portuguese fleet at 
the bay of All-Saints, bound for Lisbon, ready to sail, and 
only wailing for a fair wind. This made us lie by, wishing 
to SCO them jmt to sea, and accordingly as they were, with or 
without convoy, to attack or avoid them. ^ 

It sprung up a fresh gale in the evening, at S.W. by W., 
which, being fair for the Portugal fleet, and the weather 
pleasant and agreeable, we heard the signal given to unmoor, 

and, running in under the island of Si ^ we hauled our 

main-sail and fore-sail up in the brails, lowered the top-sail 
upon the cap, and clewed them up, that we might lie as 
snug as we could, expecting their coming out, and the next 
morning saw the whole fleet come out accordingly, but not 
at all to our satisfaction, for they consisted of twenty-six 
sail, and most of them ships of force as well as burthen, 
both merchantmen and mcn-of-war ; so, seeing there was no 
meddling, wc lay still where we were also, till the fleet was 
out of sight, and then stood off and on, in hopes of meeting 
with further purchase. 

It was not long before we saw a sail, and immediately 
gave her phase; but she proved an excellent sailer, and, 
standing oft to sea, we saw plainly she trusted to her heels — 
that is to say, to her sails. However, as we were a dean 
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ship, we gained upon her, though slowly, and, had we had a 
day before us, wejshould certainly have come up with her; 
but it grew dark apace, and in that case we knew we should 
lose sight of her. 

Our merry quaker, perceivipg us to crowd still after her 
in the dark, wherein we coul^ not see which way she went, 
came very i*ily to me : Friend Singleton, says he, dost thee 
know what we are doing? Says"I, Yes, why we are chasing 
yon ship, are we not? And how dost thou know that? says 
he, very gravely still. Nay, that’s true, says I again, we 
cannot be sure. Yes, friend, says he, I think we may be 
sure that we are running away from her — ^not chasing her. 
1 am afraid, adds he, thou art turned quaker, and hast 
resolved not to use the hand of power, or art a coward, and* 
art flying from thy enemy. 

What do you mean ? says I (I think 1 swore at him) ; 
what do ye* sneer at now : you have always one dry rub or 
another to give us. 

Nay, says he, it is plain enough the ship stood off to sea 
due east, on purpose to lose us, and thou mayest be sure her 
business does not lie that way ; for what should she do ht 
the coast of Africa in this latitude, which should be as far 
south as Congo or Angola ? But as soon ns it is dark, that 
wc shall lose sight of her, she will tack, and stand away 
west again for the Brazil coast, and for the bay, where, thou 
knowest, she wfis going before ; and are we not then running 
away from her? I am greatly in hopes, friend, says the 
dry gibing creature, thou wilt turn quaker, for I see thou art 
not for fighting. 

Veiy well, William, says I, then I shall make an excellent 
pirate. However, William was in the right, and I appre- 
hended what he meant immediately; and Captain Wilinot, 
who lay very sick in his cabin, overhearing us, understood 
him as well as I, and called out to me that William was 
right, and it was our best way to change our course, and 
stand away for Uie bay, where it was ten to one but we 
^ould snap her in the morning. 

Accordingly, we went about ship, got our larboard tacks 
on board, set the top-gallant sails, and crowded for the bay 
of All-Saints, where we came to an anchor, early in the 
morning, just out of gun-shot of the forts. We furled our 
sails with rope-yams, that we might haul home the sheets 
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without going up* to loose theni) and, lowering our main and 
fore-jards, looked just as if we had lain there a good while. 

In two hours after yre saw our game standing in for the 
bay with all the sail she could make, and she came inno- 
cently into our very mouths, for we lay still till we saw her 
almost within gun-shot, wliefi our fore-mast geers being 
stretched fore and aft, we first ran up our yards, and then 
hajoled home the top-sail sheets ; the rope-yarns that furled 
them giving way of themselves, the sails were set in a few 
minutes ; at the same time slipping our cable, we came upon 
her before she could get under way upon the other tack. 
They were so surprised that they made little or no re- 
sistance, but struck after the first broadside. 

, We were considering what to do with her, when WiDiam 
came to me: Hark thee, friend, says he, thou hast made a 
fine piece of work of it now, hast thou not? To borrow 
thy neighbour’s ship here just at thy neighbour’s door, and 
never ask him leave. Now, dost thou not think there are 
some men-of-war in the port f Thou hast given them the 
alarm sufficiently; thou wdlt ^have them upon thy back 
before night, depend upon it, to ask thee wherefore thou 
didst so. 

Truly, William, said I, for ought I know, that may be 
true. What, then, shall we do next? Says he. Thou hast 
but tw^o things to do, cither to go in and take all the rest, 
or else get thee gone before they come out {uid take thee ; 
for I see they arc hoisting a top-mast to yon great ship, in 
order to ’'put to sea immediately, and they won’t be long 
before they come to talk with thee ^ and what wilt thou say 
to them when Uiey ask thee why thou borrowest their ship 
without leave ? 

As '^illiam said, so it was : we could sec by our glasses 
they were all in a hurry, manning and fitting some sloops 
they had there, and a large man-of-war, and it was plain 
they would soon be with us; but wc were not at a loss what 
to do. We found the ship we had taken was loaden with 
nothing considerable for our purpose, except some cocoa, 
some sugar, and twenty barrels of flour; the rest of her 
loading was hides ; so we took out all we thought for our turn, 
and, among the rest, all her ammunition, great shot, and 
small annf, and turned her off ; we also took a cable and 
three anchors she had, which were for our purpose, and 
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some of her sails. She had enough left just to earry her into 
port, and that was alL 


CHAPTER XI. 

, <» 

ACCOUNT OP William’s gallant behaviour in an action 

WITH a PORTUGUESE MAN-OF-WAR — WE TAKE THE SHIP, 
— ^FALL IN WITH A VESSEL FULL OP NEGROES, WHO BfA|>, 
MURDERED THE OFFICERS AND CREW — ^IHE NEGROES^ 
ACCOUKiT OP THE TRANSACTION. 

Having done this, we stood on upon the Brazil coast, south- 
ward, till we came to the mouth of the river Janeiro : but, . 
as we had two days the wind blowing hard at S.E and S.S.E., 
we were obliged to come to an anc.hor under a little island, 
and wait for a wind. In this time, the Portuguese had, it 
seems, given notice over land to the governor there, that a 
pirate was upon the coast ; so that, when we came in view 
of the port, we saw two men-of-war riding just without the 
bar, whereof one we found was getting under sail with §11 
possible speed, having slipt her cable, on purpose to speak 
with us ; the other was not so forward, but was preparing 
to follow ; in less than an hour they stood both fair after us, 
with all the sail they could make. 

Had not the night come on, William’s words had been 
made good ; they would certainly have asked us the ques- 
tion, what we did there ? for we found the foremost ship 
gained upon us, especial^ upon one tack ; for we plied away 
from them to windward ; but in the dark losing sight of 
i^em, we resolved to change our course, and stand away 
directly to sea, not doubting but we should lose them in the 
night. « 

Whether the Portuguese commander guessed we would do 
so or no, I know not ; but in the morning, when the daylight 
appeared, instead of having lost him, we found him in chase 
of us, about a league astern ; only, to oUr great good for-* 
tune, we could see but one of the two ; however, this one 
was a great ship, carried six and forty guns, and an admi-* 
rable sailer, as appeared by her outsailing us ; for our ship 
was an excellent sailer too, as I have said before. 

When I found this, I easily saw there was no remedy, but 
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W6 must engage ; and, as we knew we could expect no quar- 
ters from those scoundrels the Portuguese, a^ationlhad 
an original aversion to, I let Captain Wilmot snow how it 
was. The captain, sick as he was, jumped up in the cabin, 
and would be led out upon the deck (for he was very weak), 
to see how it was. Well, says ne, we’ll fight them. 

Our men were all in good heart before ; but, to see the 
captain so brisk, who had lain ill of a calenture ten or eleven 
dh-ys, gave them double courage, and they went all hands to 
work to make a clear^ ship and be ready. William the 
quaker comes to me with a kind of smile : Friend, says he, 
what does yon ship follow us for? Why, says I, to fight .us, 
you^flsay be sure. Well, says he, and will she come up with 
jas, dost thou think ? Yes, said I, you see she will. Why 
then, friend, says the dry wretch, why dost thou run from 
her still, when thou seest she will overtake thee ? will it be 
better for us to be overtaken further off than here ? Much 
at one for that, says I ; why, what would you have us do t 
Do ! says he, let us not give the poor man more trouble than 
needs must ; let us stay for him, and hear what he has to 
say to us. Ho will talk to us in powder and ball, said 1. 
Very well then, says he, if that be his country language, we 
must talk to him in the same, must we not? or else how 
shall he understand us? Very well, William, says 1, we un- 
derstand you. And the captain, as ill as he was, called to 
me, William’s right again, says he, as good here as a league 
further. So he gave a word of command. Haul up the main- 
sail ; we’ll shorten sail for him. 

Accordingly we shortened sail ; and, as we expected her 
upon our lee-side, we being then upon our starboard tack, 
brought eighteen of our guns to the larboard side, resolving 
to give him a broadside that should warm him ; it was about 
half an hour before he came up with us, all which time we 
luffed up, that we might keep the wind of liim, by which he 
was obliged to run up under our lee, as we designed him ; 
when we got him upon our quarter, we edged down, and 
received the fire of five or six of his guns ; by this time you 
may be sure all our Hands were at their quarters, so we 
clapped our helm hard a-weather, let go the lee-braces of 
the main top-sail, and laid it a-back, and so our ship fell 
athwart the Portuguese ship’s hawse ; then we immediately 
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poured in our broadside, raking them fore and aft, and killed 
them a great many men. 

The Portuguese, we could see, were in the utmost con- 
fusion ; and, not being aware of our design, their ship having 
fresh way, ran their bowsprit into the fore part of our main 
shrouds, as that they could not easily get clear of us, and so 
we lay locked after that manner ; the enemy could not bring 
above two or three guns, besides their small arms, to bear 
upon us, while we played our whole broadside upon him. 

In the middle of the heat of this fight, as I was very busy 
upon the quarter-deck, the captain calls to me, for he never 
stirred from us, Wliat the devil is friend William a-doing 
yonder, says the captain, has he any business upon deck 1 I 
stept forward, and there was friend William, with two oiv 
three stout fellows, lashing the ship’s bowsprit fast to our 
mainmast, for fear they should get away from us ; and every 
now and then he pulled a bottle out of his pocket, and gave 
the men a dram to encourage them. The shot flew about 
his ears as thick as may be supposed in such an action, 
where the Portuguese, to give them their due, fought very 
briskly, believing at first they were sure of their game, and 
trusting to their superiority; but there was William, ’as 
composed, and in as perfect tranquillity as to danger, as if 
he had been over a bowl of punch, only very busy securing 
the matter, that a ship of forty-six guns should not run away 
from a ship of eight-and-twenty. 

This work was too hot to hold long ; our men behaved 
bravely ; ojur gunner, a gallant man, shouted below, pouring 
in his shot at such a rate, that the Portuguese begiin to 
slacken their fire ; we had dismounted several of their guns 
hy firing in at their forecastle, and raking them, as I said, 
fore and aft ; and presently comes William up to me : .Friend, 
says he, very calmly, what dost thou mean ? Why dost thou 
not visit thy neighbour in the ship, the door being open for 
thee f I understood him immediately, for our guns had so 
torn their hull, that we had beat two port-holes into one, 
and the hulk-head of their steerage yras split to pieces, so 
that they could not retire to their close quarters ; I then gave 
the word immediately to hoard them. Our second lieuteniint, 
with about thirty men, entered in an instant over the fore- 
castle, followed by some more, with the boatswain, and 
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cutting in pieces ai^t twenty-five men that they found upctti 
the deck, and then, thfCwing some grenadoes into the steer- 
age, they entered there also; upon which the Portuguese 
cried quarter presently, and we mastered the ship, contrary 
indeed to our own expectation ; for we would have com- 
pounded with them, if they would have sheered off, but 
lapng them athwart the hawse at first, and following our 
fircL furiously, without giving them any time to get clear of 
us, and work their ship ; by this means, though they had 
six-and-forty guns, they were not able to point them forward, 
as 1 said above, for we beat them immediately from their 
guns in the forecastle, and killed them abundance of men 
between decks, so that, when we entered, they had hardly 
found ipen enough to fight us hand to hand upon their deck. 

The surprise of joy, to hear' the Portuguese ciy quarter, 
and see their ancient struck, was so great to our captain, 
who, as I have said, was reduced very weak with a high 
fever, that it gave him new life. Nature conquered the dis- 
temper, and the fever abated that very night ; so that in two 
or three days he was sensi^ better, his strength began to 
come, and he was able to gi^ his ‘orders qfiectually in every- 
thing that was material, and in about ten days was entirely 
well, and about the ship. 

Ill the mean time, I took possession of the Portuguese man- 
of-wai’; and Captain Wilmot made me, or rather I made 
myself, captain of her for the present. About thirty of their 
seamen took service with us, some of whom were French, 
some Genoese ; and we set the rest on shore the next day, 
on a little island on the coast of Brazil, except some wounded 
men, who were not in a condition to be removed, and whom 
we were bound to keep on board ; but we hfid an occasion 
afterwai;ds to dispose of them at the Cape, where, at their 
own request, we set them on shore. 

Captain Wilmot, as soon as the ship was taken, and the 
prisoners stowed, was for standing in for the river Janeiro 
again, not doubting that we should meet with the other man- 
of-war, who, not having been able to find us, and having lost 
the company of her comrade, would certainly be returned, 
and might be surprised by the ship we had taken, if we 
carried Portuguese colours ; and our men were all for it. 

But our friend William gave us better counsel ; for he 
came to me ; Friend, says he, 1 understand the captain is for 
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sailing back to the Bio Janeiro, in hopes to meet miH the 
other ship that was in chase of thee yesterday. Is it tnie, 
dost thou intend it? Why, yes, says I, William, pray why 
not? Nay, says he, thou mayest do so if thou wilt. Well, 
1 know that too, William, said I ; but the captain is a man 
who will be ruled by reason^ what have you to say to it? 
Why, says William, gravely, I only ask what is thy business, 
and the business of ^ the people thou hast with thee ? ^ Is 
it not to get money ? Yes, William, it is so, in our honest 
way. And wouldst thou, says he, rather have money without 
fighting, or fighting without money ? I mean, which would^ 
thou have by choice, suppose it to be left to thee ? O Wil- 
l}§Tn, says I, the first of the two, to be sure. Why then, says 
he, what great gain hast thou made ^of the prize thou hast 
taken now, though it has cost thee the lives of thirteen of thy 
men, besides some hurt ? It is true, thou hast got the ship 
and some prisoners ; but thou wouldst have had twice the 
booty in a merchant ship, with not one quarter of the fight- 
ing ; and how dost thou know either what force, or what 
number of men, may be in the other ship, and what loss thou 
mayest suffer, and^what gain it%liall be to thee, if thou take 
her.? I think indeed thou mayest much better let her ulonc. 

Why, William, it is true, said I, and rU go tell the captain 
what your opinion is, and bring you word what he says. 
Accordingly I went to the captain, and told him William’s 
reasons; and the captain was of his mind — ^that our business 
was indeed fighting when we could not help it, but that our 
main affair was money, and that with as few blows as we 
could. So that adventure was laid aside, and we stood 
along-shore again south for the river de la Plata, expecting 
some purchase thereabouts ; especially we had our eyes upon 
some of the Spanish ships from Buenos Ayres, wTiich are 
generally very rich in silver, and one such prize would have 
done our business. We plied about here, in the latitude of 
near 22 degrees south, for near a month, and nothing 
offered ; and here we began to consult what we should do 
next, for we had ' come to no resolution yet. Indeed, my 
design was always for the Cape de Bona Speranza, and so to 
the East Indies. 1 had heard some flaming stories of 
Captain Avery, and the fine things he had done in the 
Indies, which were doubled and doubled, even ten thousand- 
fidd ; aikd from taking a great prize in the bay of Bengal, 
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wher^ he took a lad3^ said to be Great Mogul’s dau^ter, 
with a great quantity ef jewels about her, we had a story 
told us, that he took a Mogul ship, so the foolish sailors 
called it,, loaden with diamond. 

I would fain have had friend William’s advice — ^whither 
we should go ; but he always put it off with some quaking 
quibble or other. In short, he did not care for directing us 
neither. Whether he made a piece of conscience of it, or 
whether he did not care to venture having it come against 
him afterwards, or no, this I know not; but we concluded at 
last without him* 

We were, however, pretty long in resolving, and hanke^ 
about- the Bio de la Plata a long time. At last we spie<^ 
sail to windward, and it was su^ a sail as I believe had not 
been s^n in that part of the world a great while. It 
wanted not that we should give it chase, for it stood directly 
towards us, as well as they that steered could make it, and 
even that was more accident of weather than anything else ; 
for, if the wind had chopt about anywhere, they must have 
gone with it. I leave any man that is a sailor, or under-* 
stands anything of a ship, to judge what a figure this ship 
made when we first saw her, and what we could imagine 
was the matter with her. Her main topm^t was come by 
the board, about six feet above the cap, and fell forward, the 
head of the top-gallaut mast hanging in the fore shrouds by 
the stay ; at the same time, the pareil of the mizen topsail 
yard, by some accident, giving way, the mizen topsail braces 
(the standing part of which being fast to the main topsail 
shrouds) brought the mizen topsail, yard and all, down with 
it, which spread over part of the quarter-deck like an 
awning ; the fore topsail was hoisted up two-thirds of the 
mast, but the sheets were flown ; the fore-yard was lowered 
down a|)on the forecastle, the sail loose, and part of it 
hanging overboard. In this manner she came down upon 
us with the wrind quartering. In a word, the figure the 
whole ship made was the most confounding to men that 
understood the sea that ever was seen. She had no boat, 
neither had she any colours out. 

When we came near to her we fired a gun to bring her to. 
She took no notice of it, nor of us, but came on just as' she 
did before. We fired again, but it was all one. At length 
we came within pistol-shot of one another, but noboify 
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answered, nor appeared ; so we began to tbink that it was a 
ship gone ashore somewhere in distress, and, the men having 
forsaken her, the high tide had floated her off to sea. 
Coming nearer to her, we run up alongside of her so close 
that we could hear a noise within her, and see the motion of 
several people through her ports. 

Upon this we manned out two boats full of men, and veiy 
well armed, and ordered them to board her at the same 
minute, as near as they could, and to enter, one at her fbre- 
chains on one side, and the other a-mid^ship bn the other 
side. As soon as they came to the ship’s side, a surprising 
multitude of black sailors, such as they were, appeared upon 
deck, and, in short, terrified our men so much, that the boat 
Tillich was to enter her men in the waste stood off again, and 
durst not board her ; and the men that entered out of the^ 
other boat, finding the first boat, as they thought, beaten off, 
and seeing the ship full of men, jumped all back again into 
their boat, and put off, not knowing what the matter was. 
Upon this we prepared to pour in a broadside upon her : but 
our Mend William set us to rights again here ; for it seems 
he guessed how it was sooner than we did ; and coming up 
to me (for it was our ship that came up with her), Friend, 
says he, 1 am of opinion thou art wrong in this matter, and 
thy men have been wrong also in their conduct : I’ll tell thee 
how thou shalt take this ship, without making use of those 
things called guns. How can that be, William? said 1. 
Why, said he, thou mayst take her with thy helm : thou 
seest they keep no steerage, and thou seest the condition they 
are in ; board her with thy ship under her lee quarter, and 
so enter her from the ship : 1 urn persuaded thou wUt take 
her without fighting ; for there is seme mischief has befallen 
the ship, which we know nothing of. 

In a word, it being a smooth sea, and little wind, 1 took 
his advice, and laid her aboard. Immediately our men 
entered the ship, where we found a large ship, with upwai'ds 
of six hundred negroes, men and women, boys and girls, and 
not one Christian, or white man on board. 

I was struck with horror at the sight ; for immediately I 
conejuded, as was partly the case, that these black devils had 
got loose, had murdered all th^ white men, and thrown them 
into the sea ; and 1 had no sooner told my mind to the men, 
bgt the thought of it so enraged them, that I had much ado 
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to^keep my men frptii cutting them all in peceB. But Wil- 
luu&i with many persuasions, prevailed upon them, by telling 
them, that it was nothing but what, if they were in the 
negroes’ condition, ihey*would do if they could; and that 
the negroes had resdly the highest injustice done them, to be 
sold for slaves without their oonsent ; and that the law of 
nature dictated it to them ; that they ought not to kill them, 
{Ind that it would be wilful murder to do it. 

"This prevailed with them, and cooled their first heat ; so 
they only knocked dow twenty or thirty of them, and the' 
rest ran all down between decks to their first places, believing, 
as we fancied, that we were their first masters come again. 

It ^as a most unaccountable difficulty we had next ; f<|r 
we could not make them understand one word we said, nor 
Could we understand one word ourselves that they said. We 
endeavoured by signs to ask them whence they came ; but 
they could make nothing of it. We pointed to the great 
cabin, to the roundhouse, to the cook-room, then to our faces, 
to ask if they had no white men on boards and where they 
r were gone : but they could not understand what we meant 
On the other hand, they pointed toH)ur boat and to their ship, 
asking qestions as well as they could, and said a thousand 
things, and expressed themselves with great earnestness; 
^But we could not understand a word of it all, or know what 
they meant by any of their signs. 

We knew very well they must have been taken on board 
the sliip as slaves, and that it must be by some European 
people too. We could easily see that the ship was a Dutch- 
built ship, but very much ^tered, having been built upon, 
and, as we supposed, in France ; for we found two or three 
French books on board, and afterwards wo found clothes, 
linen, lace, some old shoes, and several other things. We 
found, among the provisions, some barrels of Irish beef, some 
Newfoundland fish, and several other evidences that there 
had been Christians on board, but saw no remains of them. 
We found not a sword, gun, pistol, or weapon of any kind, 
except some cutlasses ; and the negroes had hid them below 
where they lay. We asked them what was become of all 
the small arms, pointing to our own, and to the places where 
those belonging to the ship had hung. One of the negroes 
understood me presently, and beckoned to me to come up upon 
the deck, where, taking my fuzee, which I never let go out 
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of my hand for some time after we had mastered the sli%i 
I say^ ofiTering to take hold of it, he made the proper motiett 
of throwing it into the sea ; by which I understock, as I dSd V 
afterwards, that they had thrown all the small arms, powder, 
shot, swords, &c., into the sea, believing, as I supposed, 
those things would kill them*though the men were gone. 

After we understood this, we made no question but that 
the ship’s crew having been surprised by these deE^erate 
rogues, had gone the same way, and had been thrown oVer- 
board also. We looked all over the ship to see if we could ^ 
find any blood, and we thought we did perceive some hi 
several places ; but the heat of the suo melting the pitch and 
tar upon the decks, made it imposeible for us to discern it 
exactly, except in the roundhouse, where we plainly saw that 
there had been much blood. We found the shuttle open, by 
which we supposed the captaiq and those that were with him 
had made their retreat into the great cabip, or those in the 
cabin had made their escape up Into the roundhouse. 

But that which confirmed us most of all in what had hap- 
pened, was, that upon farther inquiry we found that there 
were seven or eight of the negroes very much wounded, two 
or three of them with shot ; whereof one had his leg broke, 
and lay in u miserable condition, the flesh being mortified, 
and, as cur friend William said, in two days more he would 
^ve died. William was a most dexterous surgeon, and he 
showed it in this cure ; for though all' the surgeons we had 
on board both our ships (and we had no less than five that 
called themselves bred surgeons, besides two or three who 
were pretenders or assistants), though all these gave their 
Opiniotis, tb^t the negro’s leg must be cut off, and that his 
lifr could not be saved without it ; that the mortification had 
touched^ the marrow in the bone ; that the tendons were 
mortified, and that he could never have the use of "his leg, if 
it should be cured ; William said nothing in general, but t^t 
bis opinion was otherwise, and that he desired the wound 
might be searched, and that he would then tell them farther. 
Accordingly he went to work with the leg; and, as he 
denred he might have some of the surgeons to assist him, we 
appointed him two of the ablest of them to help, and all of 
them to look on if they thought fit. 

William went to work his own way, and some of them 
pretended to find fiuilt at first. However, he proceeded, and 
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feai«ehed evmj part jaf the leg where he aiiepected the mor- 
lifieation had touched it : in a word, he cut off a great deal 
M mortified fiesh ; in all which the poor fellow felt no pain. 
William proceeded, till he brought i^e vessels which be had 
Out to bleed, and the man to cry out : then he reduced the 
splinters of the bone, and callim^ for help, set it, as we call 
bound it up, and laid the man to rest, who found 
hkis^f much easier than before. 

At the first opening, the surgeons began to triumph ; the 
• mortification seemed to spread, and a long red streak of blood 
appeared from the wound upwai^ds to the middle of the man’s 
#thi^, and the surgeons told me the man would die in a few 
hours. I went to look at it, and found William himself under 
some surprise ; but when I asked him how long he thought 
* the poor fellow couH live, he looked gravely up at me, and 
said, As long as thou canst : I am not at all apprehensive of 



the operation, as to his leg, but was mixing up something to 
\ give the poor creature, to repel, as 1 thought, the spreading 
contagion, and to abate or prevent any feverish temper that 
might happen in the blood ; after which he went to work 
' again, and opened the leg in two places above the wound, 
cutting out a great deal of mortified fiesh, which, it seems, was 
occasioned by the bandage, which had pressed the parts too 
much ; and witlial,' tlie blood being at that time in a more 
than common disposition to mortify, might assist to spread it. 

Well, our friend William conquered all this, cleared the 
spreading mortification, that the rod streak wxnt off again, 
the fiesh began to heal, and mutter to run ; and in a few days 
the man’s spirits began to recover, his pulse beat regular, he 
had no fever, and gathered strengtli daily, and, in a word, he 
was a ]^erfect sound man in about ten weeks, and we kept 
him amongst us, and made him an able seaman. But to 
return to the ship : we never could come at a certain infor- 
, mation about it, till some of the negroes which we kept on 
board, and whom we taught to speak English, gave the 
account of it afterwards, and this manned man in particular. 

^ We inquired by all the signs and motions we could imagine^ 
what was become of the people, and yet we could get notidng 
from them. Our lieutenant was for torturing some of them 
to make them confess ; but WilMam opposed that vehementlj % 
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and when he heard it was under consideration, he came to 
me ; Friend, says he, I make a request to thee not to put 
any of these poor wretches to torment. Why, William, said 
I, why not ? You see tliey will not give any account of what 
is become of the white men. Nay, says William, do not say 
so ; I suppose they have given thee a full account of every 
particular of it. How so ? says I : pray what are we the 
wiser for all their jabbering? Nay, says William, that may 
be thy fault, for aught I know : thou wilt not punish the poor 
men because tliey cannot speak English ; and perhaps they ■ 
never heard a word of English before. Now, I may very 
well suppose, that they had given thefe a large account ofll 
cveiyi;hiiig ; for thou seest with what earnestness, and how 
long, some of them have talked to thee : and if thou caust ^ 
not understand their language, nor theyThine, how can they 
help that ? At the best, thou doest but suppose that they 
have not told thee the whole truth of the stq^y ; and, on the 
contrary, I suppose they have ; and how wilt thou decide the 
question, whether thou art right, or whether I am right ? 
Besides, what can they say to thee, when thou askest them 
a question upon the torture^ and at the same time they do 
not understand the question, and thou doest not know whether 
they say aye or no ? 

It is no compliment to my moderation, to say, I was con- 
vinced by these reasons ; and yet we had all much ado to keep 
our second lieutenant from murdering some of them, to make 
them tell. What if they had told ; he did not understand 
one word of it ; but he would not be persuaded but that the 
negroes must needs understand him, when he asked them, 
whether the ship had any boat or no, like ours, and what 
was become of it. 

But there was no remedy but to wait till we made these 
people understand English ; and to adjourn the story ‘till that 
time. The case was thus ; where they were taken on board 
the ship, that we could never understand, because they never 
knew the English names wliich we give to those coasts, or 
what nation they were who belonged to the ship, because 
they knew not one tongue from another ; but thus far the 
negro I examined, who was the same whose leg William 
had cured, told us — ^that they did not speak the same lan- 
guage we spoke, nor the same our Portuguese spoke ; so that 

all probability they must be French or Dutch. 
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Then he told us, that the white men used them barba- 
rously ; that they beat them unmercifully ; that one of the 
negro men had a wifof and two negro children, one a daugh- 
ter, about sixteen years old ; that a white man abused the 
negro man's wife, and aftenvards his daughter, which, as he 
said, made all the negro men* Aad ; and that the woman's 
husband was in a great rage ; at which the white man was 
so provoked, that ho threatened to kill him ; but, in the 
night, the negro man being loose, got a great club, by which 
• he made us understand he meant a handspike, and that when 
mi^e same Frenchman (if it was a Frenchman) came‘ among 
IPhem again, he began again to abuse the negro man’s wife ; 
at which the negro, taking up the handspike, knocked his 
. brains out at one blpw ; and then taking the key from him 
with which he usually unlocked the handcuffs which the 
negroes were fettered with, he set about a hundred of them 
at liberty, who, getting up upon tlio deck, by the same shuttle 
that the white man came down, and taking the man’s cut- 
lass who was killed, and laying hold of what came next 
them, they fell upon the men tliat were upon the deck, and 
killed them Jill, Jind afterwards those they found upon the 
forecastle ; that the captain and his other men, who were in 
the cabin and the roundhouse, defended themselves with 
great courage, and shot out at the loopholes at them, by 
which he and several otlier men were wounded, and some 
killed ; but that they broke into the roundhouse, after a long 
disynitc, where they killed two of the white men, but owned 
that the two white men killed eleven of their men, before 
they could break in ; and then the rest having got down 
the shuttle into the great cabin, wounded three more of 
them. 

Tliat^ after this, the gunner of the ship having secured 
himself in the gun-room, one of his men hauled up the long 
boat close under the stem, and putting into her all the arms 
and ammunition they could come at, got all into the boat, 
and afterwards took in the captain, and those that were with 
him, out of tlie great cabin. Wlien they were all thus em- 
barked, they resolved to la,y the ship abroad again, and tiy 
to recover it. That they boarded the ship in a desperate 
manner, and killed at first all that stood in their way ; but 
the negroes being by this time all loose, and having gotten 
some arms, though they understood nothing of powder and 
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bullet, or guns, yet the men could never master them. 
However, they lay under the ship’s bow, and got out all the 
men they had left in the cook-room, who had maintained 
themselves there, notwithstanding all the negroes could do. 
and with their small arms killed between thirty and forty of 
the negroes, but were at last forced to leave them. 

They could give me no account whereabouts this was — 
whether near the coast of Africa or far off — or how long it 
was before the ship fell into our hands ; only, in general^ it 
was a great while ago, as they called it ; and, by all we 
could learn, it was within two or three days after they haj^ 
set sail from the coast. They told us that they had killed! 
about thirty of the white men, having knocked them on th^ 
head with crows and handspikes, and such things as they 
could get : and one strong negro killed three of them with 
an iron crow, after he was shot twice through the body ; 
and that he was afterwards shot tlirough the head by the 
captain himself, at the door of the roundhouse, which he 
had split open with the crow ; and this we suppose was the 
occasion of the great quantity of blood which we saw at the 
roundhouse door. 

The same negro told us that they threw all the powder 
and shot they could find into the sea, and they would have 
thrown the great guns into the sea, if they could have lifted 
them. Being asked how they came to have their sails in 
such a condition, his answer was, They no understand ; they 
no know what the sails do ; that was, they did not so much 
as know that it was the sails that made the ship go, or 
understand what they meant, or what to do with them. 
When we asked him whither they were going, he said they 
did not know, but believed they should go home to their 
own countiy again. I asked him, in particular, what he 
thought wo were, when we came first up with them : ‘he said 
they were terribly frightened, believing we were the same 
white men that had gone^away in their boats, and were 
come again in a great ship, with the two boats with them, 
and expected they would kill them all. 

This was the account we got out of them, after we had 
taught them to speak English, and to understand the names 
and use of the things belonging to the ship, which they had 
occasion to speak of; and we observed that the fellows were 
4oo innocent to dissmUe in their relation, and that they aO 
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agreed in the particulars, and were always in the same stoiy, 
which confirmed very much the truth of what they said. 

CHAPTER Xn. 

WILLIAM MAKES A TRADING VOYAGE WITH THE NEGROES, 
A^ND SELLS THEM ALL ADVANTAGEOUSLY — ^WE ARE JOINED 
OF! THE CAPE OP GOOD HOPE BY AN ENGLISH LONG- 
BOAT FULL OF MEN — ^ACCOUNT OF THEM — VARIOUS CAP- 
TURKS MADE. 
w 

Having taken this ship, our next difficulty was, what to do 
• witli the negroes. The Portuguese in the Brazils would 
have bought tliem all of us, and been glad of the purchase, 
if we had not showed ourselves enemies there, and been 
known for pirates ; but, as it was, we durst not go ashore 
anywhere thereabouts, or treat with any of the planters, 
because we should raise the 'whole country upon us ; and, it 
there were any such things as* men-of-war in any of their 
ports, w^e should be assured to be attacked by them, and by 
idl the force they had by land or sea. 

Nor could we think of any better success, if we went 
northward to our own plantations. One while we deter- 
mined to carry them all away to Buenos Ayres, and sell 
them there to the Spaniards; but they were really too many 
for them to make use of ; and to carry them round to the 
South Seas, which was the only remedy that was left, was so 
far that we should be no way able to subsist them for so 
long a voyage. 

At last, our old never-failing friend, William, helped us 
out agjyn, iis he had often dpne at a dead-lift, llis proposal 
was this, that he should go as master of the ship, and about 
twenty men, such as w^e could best trust, and attempt to 
trade privately, upon the coast of Brazil, with the plants, 
not at the principal ports, because that would not be ad- 
mitted. 

We all agreed to this, and appointed to go away ourselves 
towards the Rio de la Plata, where we had thought of going 
before, and to wait for him, not there, but at Port St. 
Pedro, as the Spaniards call it, lying at the mouth of the 
river which tliey call Rio Gnmde, and where the Spaniards 
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had a small fort and a few people, but we believe there waiS 
nobody in it. 

Here we took up our station, cruising off and on, to see if 
we could meet any ships going to, or coming from, Buenos 
Ayres, or the Kio de la Plata ; but we met with nothing 
worth notice. However, employed ourselves in things 
necessary for our going off to sea; for we filled all our 
water-casks, and got some fish for our present use, to spare 
as much as possible our sliip’s stores. 

William, in the meantime, went away to the north, and 
made the land about the Cape of St. Thomas ; and, betAvixt 
that and the isles of Tuberon, he found means to trade with ♦ 
the planters for all his negi’oes, as well the women as the 
men, and at a very good price too ; for Willljjm, who spoke 
Portuguese pretty well, told them a fair stoiy enough, that 
the ship was in scarcity of provisions, that they wore driven 
a great way out of their way, and indeed, as we say, out of 
their knowledge, and that they must go up to the northward 
as far as Jamaica, or sell tliere upon the coast. This was a 
very plausible tale, and was easily believed; and, if you 
observe the manner of the negroes’ sailing, and what 
happened in their voyage, was every word of it true. 

By this method, and being true to one another, William 
past for what he was ; I mean for a very honest fellow, 
and, by the assistance of one planter, who sent to some of 
his neigbour planters, and managed tlic trade among them- 
selves, he got a quick market ; for in less than five weeks 
William sold all his negroes, and at last sold the ship itself, 
and shipped himself and his twenty men, with two negro 
boys whom he had left, in a sloop, one of those which the 
platers used to send on board for the negroes. With this 
sloop. Captain William, as we then called him, came away, 
and found us at Port St. Pedro, In the latitude of 32 clegrees 
30 minutes south. 

Nothing was more surpifjising to us, than to see a sloop 
come along the coig^t, cariying Portuguese colours, and come 
in directly to us, after we were assured he had discovered 
both our ships. We fired a gun, upon her nearer approach, 
to bring her to an anchor, but immediately she fired five 
guns by way of salute, and spread her English ancient: 
then we began to guess it was friend William, but wondered 
% what was meaning of his being in a sloop, whereas we 
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sent him away in a ship of near three hundred tons ; but he 
soon let us into the whole history of his management^ with 
which we had a great deal of reason to be very well satisfied. 
As soon as he h^ brought the sloop to an anchor, he came 
aboard of my ship, and there he gave us an account how 
he began to trade, by the help bfi a Portuguese planter, who 
lived near the sea^side ; how he went on shore, and went up 
to the first house he could see, and asked the man of the house 
to sell him some hogs, pretending at first he only stood in upon 
the coast to take in fresh water, and buy some provisions ; 
and the man not only sold him seven fiit hogs, but invited 
him in, and gave him, and five men he had met with, a very 
good dinner ; and he invited the planter on board his ship, 
. and, in retun^for liis kindness, gave him a negro girl for his 
wife. 

This so obliged the planter, that the next morning he sent 
him on board, in a great luggage-boat, a cow and two sheep, 
with a chest of sweetmeats, and some sugar, and a great bag 
of tobacco, {ind invited Captain William on shore again; 
that, after •this, they grew irom one kindness to another; 
that they began to talk about trading for some negroes ; and 
William, pretending it was to do him service, consented to 
sell him thirty negroes for liis private use in his plantation, 
for which he gave William ready money in gold, at the rate 
of five and thirty moidores per head ; but the planter was 
obliged to use great caution in the bringing them on shore : for 
which purpose, he made William weigh and stand out to sea, 
and put in again, about fifty miles fiirther north, where, at a 
little creek, he took the negroes on shore at another plan- 
tation, belonging to a friend of his, whom, it seems, he 
could trust. 

This remove brought William into a farther intimacy, not 
only with the first planter, but also with his friends, who 
desired to have some of the negroes also ; so that, from one 
to another, they bought so many, till one overgrown planter 
took a hundred negroes, which was all William had left, and 
sharing them with another planter, that other planter chaf- 
fered with William for ship and all, giving him in exchange 
a very clean, large, well-built sloop of near s^ty tons, very 
well furnished, carrying six guns; but we m^e her after- 
wards carry twelve guns. William had three hundred 
moidores in gold, besides the sloop, in payment for the ship; 
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and with this money, he stored the sloop as full as she could 
hold with provisions, especially bread, some pork, and about 
sixty hogs alive : among the rest, William got eighty barrels 
of good gunpowder, which was very much tor our purpose ; 
and all the provisions which were in the French ship he took 
out also. ' ‘ 

This was a very agreeable account to us, especially irhen 
we saw that William had received in gold coined, or by 
weight, and some Spanish silver, sixty thousand pieces of 
eight, besides a new sloop, and a vast quantity of pro- 
visions. ^ 

We were veiy glad of the sloop in particular, and 
began to consult what we should do, whether we had not 
best turn off our great Portuguese ship, an^ stick to our . 
lirst ship and the sloop, seeing we had scarce men enough 
for all three, and that the biggest ship was thought too big 
for our business ; however, another disi)Ute, which was now 
decided, brought the first to a conclusion. The first dispute 
was, whither we should go ? My comrade, as I called him 
now, that is to say, he that was my captain before we took 
this Portuguese roan-^f-war, was for going to the South Seas, 
and coasting up the west side of America, where we could 
not fail of making several good prizes upon the Spatiiards ; 
and that then, if occasion required, we might come home by 
the South Seas to tlie East Indies, and so go round the globe, 
as others had done before us. 

But my head lay another way ; I had been in the East 
Indies, and had entertained a notion, ever since that, that, 
if w'e went thither we could not tail of making good work of 
it, *and that we might have a safe ,f^eat, and good beef to 
victual our ship, among my old frien® "the natives of Zangue- 
bar, on the coast of Mozambniuc, or the island of St. Lau- 
rence : I say, my thoughts lay this way ; and I read so many 
lectures to them all, of the advantages they would certainly 
make of their strength, by the prizes they would take in the 
gulf of Mocha, or the Bed Sea, and on the coast of Malabar, 
or the bay of Bengal, that I amazed them. 

With these arguments, I prevailed on them, and we all 
resolved to steer away S.E. for the Cape of Good Hope ; and, 
in consequence of this resolution, we concluded to keep the 
» sloop, and sail with all tliree, not doubting, as I assured 
them, we should find men there to make up the iiuiaber 
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wanting, and, if not, we might cast any of them off when we 
pleased. 

We could not db less than make our friend William 
captain of the sloop, which, with such good management, he 
had brought us. He told us, though with much good man- 
ners, he would not command lifer as a frigate, but, if we 
would give her to him for his share of the Guinea ship, 
which we came very honestly by, he would keep us company 
as a victualler, if we^ commanded him, as long as he was 
under the same force that took him away. 

We understood him, so we gave him the sl^p, but upon 
condition tliat he should not go from us, aM should be 
entirely under command : however, William was not so 
.easy as beforoi^; * and indeed, as we afterwards wanted the 
sloop to cruise for purchase, and a right thorough-paced pirate 
in her, so I was in such pain for William, that I could 
not be without him, for he was my privy-councillor and 
companion upon all occasions; so 1 put a Scotsman, a 
lH)ld enterprising gallant fellow', into her, named Gordon, 
and made her carry tw'elve 'guns, and four petereroes, 
though, indeed, we wanted men, for jjjve were none of us 
manned in proportion to our force. 

We sailed away for the Cape of Good Hope, the be- 
ginning of October, 1706, and passed by in sight of the 
Cape, the 12th of November following, having met with 
a great deal of bad weather; wc saw several merchant- 
ships in the road there, as well English as Dutch, whether 
outward bound or homeward, we could not tell ; be it what 
it would, we did not think fit to come to an anchor, not 
knowing w^hat they mi^t be, or what they might attempt 
against us, when they knfiw what we were : however, as we 
wanted ^fresh water, we sent the two boats belonging to the 
Portuguese man-of-war, with all Portuguese seamen or 
negroes in them, to the watering-place, to take in water; 
and in the mean time, we hung out a Portuguese aqpient at 
sea, and lay by all that night. They knew not what we 
were ; but it seems wc past for anything but what we really 
were. 

Our boats returning the third time loaden, about five o’clock 
next morning, we thought ourselves sufficiently watered, and 
stood away to the eastward; but, before our men returned 
the last time, the wind blowing an easy gale at west, we per* 
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ceived a boat in the grey of the morning under sail, crowding 
to come up with us, as if they were afraid we should be 
gone. We soon found it was an English longboat, and that 
it was pretty full of men : we could not imagine what the 
meaning of it should be; but, as it was but a boat, we 
tliouglit no great harm in it^o let them come on board ; and 
if it appeared they came only to inquire who we were, we 
would give them a full account of our business, by taking 
them along with us, seeing we wanted men as much as 'any- 
thing ; but they saved us the labour of being in doubt how 
to dispose (£ them, for it seems our Portuguese seamen, who 
went for wfter, had not been so silent at the watering-place 
as we thought they would have been. But the case, in short, 

was this : Captain (I forbear his name at present, for ^ 

particular reason), captain of the East India merchant-ship, 
bound afterwards for China, had found some reason to be 
very severe with his men, and had handled some of them 
very roughly at St. Helena ; insomuch, that they threatened 
among themselves to leave the ship the first opportunity, and 
had long wished for that opportunity. Some of these men, 
it seems, had met ipth our boat at the watering-place, and 
inquiring of one another who we were, and upon whfit 
account; whether the Portuguese seamen, by faltering in 
their account, made them sus{)ect that we were out upon a 
cruise, or whether they told it in plain English or no (for 
they all spoke English enough to be understood), but so it 
was, that, as soon as over they carried the news on board, 
that the ships which lay by to the eastward were English, 
and tliat they were going upon the account^ which, by the 
way, was a sea term for a pirate : 1 say, as soon as ever they 
heard it, they went to work, and ‘getting all things ready in 
the night, their chests and clothes, and whatever else they 
could, they came away before it was day, and came* up with 
UJ9 about seven o’clock. 

When they came by the ship’s side which I commanded, 
we haued them .in the usual manner, to know what and who 
they were, and what their business : they answered, they 
were Englishmen, and desired to come aboard : we told them 
they might lay the ship on board, but ordered they should 
let only one man enter the ship, till the captain know their 
business, and that he should come without any arms : they 
said, Ay, ay, with all their hearts. 
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We presently found their business, and that they desired 
to go with us ; and as for their arms, they desired we would 
send men on board the boat, and that they would deliver 
them all to us, which was done. The fellow that came up 
to me, told me how they had been used by the captain, how 
he had starved tlie men, and us^»them like dogs ; and that, 
if the rest of the men knew they should be admitted, he was 
satisded two-thirds of them would leave the ship. We found 
the fellows were hearty in their resolution, and jolly brisk 
•sailors they were : so 1 told them I would do nothing without 
our admiral, that was the captain, of the other ahj|| : so 1 sent 
my pinnace on board Captain Wilmot^ to desire h® to come on 
board ; but he was indisposed, and being to leeward, excused 
his coming, but left it all to me : but before my boat was 
returned, Captmn Wilmot called to me by his speaking 
trumpet, which all the men might hear as well as I ; thus, 
calling me by my name, I hear they are honest fellows ; pray 
tell them they are all welcome, and make them a bowl of 
punch. 

As the men heard it as well as I, there was no need to tell 
them what the captain said ; and, as sooit ^ trumpet had 
done, they set up a huzza, that showed us they were very 
hearty in their coming to us ; but we bound them to us by a 
stronger obligation still after this; for, when we came to 
Madagascar, Captain Wilmot, with consent of the ship’s com- 
pany, ordered that these men should have as much money 
given them out of the stock as was due to them for their pay 
in the ship they had left ; and after that, we allowed them 
twenty pieces of eight a man bounty money ; and thus we 
entered them upon shares, as we were all, and brave stout 
fellows they were, being eighteen in number, whereof two 
were midshipmen, and one a carpenter. 

It was* the 28th of November, when, having had some bad 
weather, we came to an anchor in the road off St. Augustine 
bay, at the south-west end of my old acquaintance the isle of 
Madagascar: we lay here awlffle, and trafficked with the 
natives, for some good beef; though the weather was so hot, 
that we could not promise ourselves to salt any of it up to 
keep ; but I showed them the way wliich we practised before, 
to ^t it first with saltpetre, then cure it, by drying it in the 
sun, which made it eat very agreeably, though not so whole- 
some for our men, that not agreeing with our way of cooking. 
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viz., boiling with pudding, brewess, &c. ; and particularly 
tliis way would be too salt, and the ikt of the meat be rusty, 
or dried away, so as not to be eaten. 

This, however, we could not help, and made ourselves 
amends by feeding heartily on the fresh beef while we were 
there, which was excellent §ood and fat, every way as tender 
and as well relished as in England, and thought to be much 
better to us who had not tasted any in Engird tor so long 
a time. 

Having now for some time remained here, we began to 
consider tl^ this was not a place for our business ; and 1, that 
had some 'rows a partici^lar way of my own, told them, that 
this was not a station for those who looked for purchase ; that 
there were two parts of the island which were particularly 
proper for our purposes ; first, the bay on the east side of the 
islandi and from tlience to the island Mauritius, which was 
the usual way which shij)s that came from the Malabar coast, 
or the coast of Coromandel, Fort St. George, &c., used to 
take, and where, if we waited for them, we ought to take 
our station. 

But, on the other hand, as we did not resolve to fall upon 
the European traders, who were generally ships of force, and 
well manned, and where blows must be looked for ; so 1 had 
another prospect, which I promised myself would yield equal 
profit, or perhaps greater, without any of the hazard and 
difficulty of the former ; and tliis was the gulf of Mocha, or 
the Red Sea. 

I told them that the trade here was great, the ships rich, 
and the strait of Babelmandel narrow ; so that there was no 
doubt but we might cruise so as to let nothing slip our hands, 
having the seas open from the Red Sea, along the coast of 
Arabia to the Persian Gulf and the Malabar side of the 
Indies. 

I told them what I had observed when I sailed round the 
island, in my former progress, how that, on the norlhemmost 
point of the island, there were several very good harbours 
and roads for our ships; that the natives were even more civil 
and tractable, if possible, than those where we were, not 
having been so often ill-treated by European sailors as those 
had in the south and east sides ; and that we might always 
be sure of a retreat, if we were driven to put in by any 
necessity, either of enemies or of weather. 
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They were easily Goiivinced of the reasonableness of my 
scheme; and Captain Wilmot, whom 1 now called our Ad- 
miral, tliough he was at first of the mind to go and lie at the 
island Mauritius, and wait for some of the European merchant- 
ships from the road of Coromandel, or the bay of Bengal, 
was now of my mind. It is truef, we were strong enough to 
have attacked an English East India ship of the greatest 
force, tliough some of them were said to cariy fifty guns; but 
I repVesented to him, that we were sure to have blows and 
4>lood if we took them ; and, after we had done, their load- 
ing was not of equal value to us, because we ha^o room to 
dispose of their merchandise; and, as our cftumstances 
stood, wo had rather have taken one outward-bound East 
Ifedia ship, with her ready cash on board, perhaps to the 
value of forty or fifty thousand pounds, than three homeward- 
bound, though their loading would at London be worth three 
times the money ; because we knew not whither to go to dis- 
pose of the cargo ; whereas the ships from London had abund- 
ance of things we knew how to make use us, besides their 
money ; such as their stores of ^provisions and liquors, and 
groat quantities of the like sent to the governors and factories 
at the English settlements, for their use ; so that, if we re- 
solved to look for our own country ships, it shdilld be those 
that were outward-bound, not the London ships homeward. 

All these things considere^d, brought the admiral to be of 
my mind entirely ; so, after taking in water and some fresh 
provisions where we lay, which was near Cape St. Mary, on 
the south-west corner of the island, we weighed, and stood 
away south, and afterwards S.S.E, to round the island, and 
in about si:]^days’ soil, got out of the wake of the island, and 
steered away noi’th, till we came off Port Dauphin, and then 
north by east, to the latitude of 13 degrees 40 ndnutes, which 
was, in short, just at the farthest part of the island ; and the 
admiral keeping ahead, made the open sea fair to the west, 
clear of tlie whole island ; upon which he brought to, and we 
sent a sloop to stand in round the farthest point north, and 
coast along the shore, and see for a harbour to put into, 
which they did, and soon brought us an account, that there 
was a deep bay, with a very good road, and several little 
islands, under which they found good riding, in ten to seven- 
teen fathom water, and accordingly there we put in. 
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However, we afterwards found occasion to remove our 
station, as you shall hear presently. We had now nothing 
to do, but go on shore, and acquaint ourselves a little with 
the natives, take in fresh provisions, and then to sea again. 
We found the people very easy to deal with; and some cattle 
they had ; but it being iCi *the extremity of the island, they 
had not such quantities of cattle here. However, for the 
present, we resolved to appoint this for our place of rendez- 
vous, and go and look out. This was about the latter end 
of April. ‘ 

Accordi^ly we put to sea, and cruised away to the north- 
ward, for tne Arabian coast : it was a long run ; but as the 
winds generally blow trade from the south and S.S.K. from 
May to Soj)tember, we had good weather ; and in about 
twenty days we made the island of Saccatia, lying south from 
the Arabian coast, and E.S.E. from the mouth of the gulf of 
Mocha, or the Ked Sea. 

Here we took in water, and stood off and on upon the 
Arabian shore. We had not cniised here above three days, 
or thereabouts, before I spied a sail, and gave her chase ; but 
when we came up with her, never ivas such a poor prize chased 
by pirates that looked for booty ; for we found nothing in 
her, but po^, half-naked Turks, going a pilgrimage to Mecca 
to the tomb of their prophet, Mahomet. The jinik that 
carried them had no one thing worth taking away, but a 
little rice, and some coffee, wdiich was all the poor wretches 
had for their subsistence ; so we let them go, for indeed we 
knew not what to do with them. 

The same evening wc chased another junk witli two masts, 
and in something better pliglit to look at than^tlic former. 
When we came on board, we found them upon thcj same 
errand, but only that they wer^ people of some better fashion 
than the other; and here we got some plunder, son>e Turkish 
stores, a few diamonds, in *the cai -drops of five or six per- 
sons, some fine Persian carpet^, of which they made their 
safiras ^ lie upon, and some money; so we let them go 
also. 

We continued here eleven days longer, and saw nothing 
but now and then a fishing-boat ; but the twelfth day of our 
cruise, we spied a ship : indeed 1 thought at first it had been 
an English ship; but it appeai*ed to he an European, 
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freighted for a voyage from Goa, on the coast of Malabar, to 
the Red Sea, and was v^ rich. We chased her, and took 
her without any fight, though they had some guns on board 
too, but not many. We found her manned with Portuguese 
seamen, but under the direction of five merchant Turks, who 
had hired her on the coast of Malabar of some Portugal 
merchants, ai^ had loaden her with pepper, saltpetre, some 
spices, and the rest of the loading was cliiefiy calicoes and 
wrought silks, some of them very rich. 

• We took her, and carried her to Saccatia; but we really 
knew not what to do with her, for the same^reasons as 
before ; for all their goods were of little or no value to us. 
After some days, we found means to let one of the Turkish 
merchants know, that if he would ransom the ship, we would 
take a sum of money, and let them go. He told me, if I 
would let one* of them go on shore for the money, they 
would do it : so we adjusted the value of the cargo at 30,000 
ducats. Upon this agreement, we allowed the sloop to carry 
him on shore at Dofkr in Arabiav where a rich merchant 
laid down the money for them, and came off with our sloop; 
and on payment of the money, we very fairly and honestly 
let them go. 

Some days after this, wo took an Arabian junk, going 
from the gulf of Persia to Mocha, with a good quantity of 
pearl on board. We gutted him of the pearl, which, it 
seems, was belonging to some merchants at Mocha, and let 
him go ; for tliere was nothing else worth our taking. 

We continued cruising up and down here, till we began 
to find our provisions grow low, when Captain Wilmot, our 
admiral, toy|us, it was time to think of going back to the 
rendezvous *nd the rest of the men said the same, being a 
little weary of beating about for above three months together, 
and meeting with little or nothing, compared to our gi’oat 
eKpectations ; but I was very loath to part with the Red Sea 
at so cheap a rate, and pressed them to taivy a little longer, 
which at my instance We did ; but three days afterwards, to 
our great misfortune, we understood, that, by landing the 
Turkish merchants at Dofar, we had alarmed tlie coast as 
far as the gulf of Persia, so that no vessel wouM stir that 
way, and consequently nothing was to be expected on that 
side. 
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I was greatly mortified at this news, and could no longer 
withstand the importunities of the men, to return to Mada- 
gascar. However, as the winds continued still to blow at 
S.S.E. to E. by S., we were obliged to stand away towards 
the coast of Africa, and the Cape Guardefoy, the winds 
being more variable under flie shore than in the open sea. 
Here we chopped upon a booty which we did not look for, 
and which made amends fbr all our waiting ; for, the very 
same hour that we made land, we spied a large vessel 
sailing along the shore, to the southward. The ship was ol‘ 
Bengal, bejonging to the Great Mogul’s country, but had 
on board a Dutch pilot, whose name, if I remember 
right, was Vandergest, and several European seamen, 
whereof three were English. She was in no condition to 
resist us. Tlie rest of her seamen were Indians of the 
MoguVs subjects, some Malabars, and some others. There 
were five Indian merchants on board, and some Armenians. 
It seems they had been at Mocha with spices, silks, dia- 
monds, pearls, calico, &c., such goods as the country 
afforded, and had litUo on board now but money, in pieces 
of eight, which, by the way, was just what we wanted ; and 
the three English seamen came along with us; and the 
Dutch pilot would have done so too, but the two Armenian 
merchants entreated us not to take him ; for that, he being 
their pilot, there was none of the men knew how to guide 
the ship ; so, at their request, we refused him; but we made 
them promise he should not be used ill for being willing to 
go with us. 

We got near two hundred thousand pieces of eight in this 
vessel ; and, if they said true, there was a Jow^' Goa, who 
intended to have embarked with them, who hM two hun- 
dred thousand pieces of eight with him, all his own ; but 
hk ^od fortune hindered him ; for he fell sick al Mocha, 
and could not be ready to travel, which was the saving of 
ids money* 
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CHAPTER XnL 

imi«UU’S DBEAM, AND STRANGE ADVENTDBB IN OONSB- 
QGENCJB THEREOF — ^JOIN CAPl'AlN WILMOT. AT MANGA- 
HELLT— CAPTAIN AVERT JOINS US — DISSENSIONS ARISE 
AMONGST US— WE PA^ COMP^NT, AND I LEAVE THEM, 
HAYING THE GREAT SHIP UNDER MT COMMAND— OCCUB- 
• BENCES OF OUR VOYAGE. 

Thebe was none with me at the taking this pirize, but the 
sloop ; for Captain Wilmot’s sliip proving leaky, he went 
fway for the rendezvous before us, and arrived there the 
middle of December ; but not liking the port, he left a great 
cross on shore, with directions written on a plate of lead 
fixed to it, for us to come after him to the great bay at 
Mangahelly, where we found a very good harbour ; but we 
learned a piece of news here, that Aept us from him a great 
while, which the admiral took offence at ; but we stopped 
his mouth with his shore of two hundred thousand pieces of 
eight to him and his ship’s crew. But the story which in- 
terrupted our coming to him was this. Between Mangahelly, 
and another point, called Cape St. Sebastian, there came on 
sliore, in the night, an European ship ; and whether stress 
of weather, or want of a pilot, 1 know not, but the ship 
stranded, mid could not be got off. 

We lay in the cove, or harboi^ where, as I have said, our 
rendezvous was appointed, and Md not yet been on shore ; 
so we had^not seen the directions our admiral had left 
for us. 

Our friend William, of whom I have said nothing a great 
while, had a great mind one day to go on shore, and impor- 
tuned me to let him have a little troop to go with him, for 
safety, that they might see the country. I was mightily 
against it for many reasons ; but particularly I told him, ho 
knew the natives were but savages, and they were very 
treacherous, and 1 desired him that he would go ; and, 
had he gone on much farther, 1 believe 1 shouldVve down- 
right refused him, and commanded him not to go. 

But, in order to persuade me to let him go, he told me, he 
would give me an account of the reason why he was so im- 
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portunate. He told me, the last night he had a 
which was so forcible, and made such an impression upon lu$ 
mind, that he could not be quiet till he h^ made the pro** 
posal to me to go ; and, if 1 refused him, then he thought 
his dream was id^iidcant ; and if not, then his dream wa4[ 
at an end. ** * 

His dream was, he said, that he went on shore wiih thirty 
men, of which the cocksWeln, he said, was one,.iipoii the 
island ; and that they found a mine of gold, mA. enriched 
tliem s^. But this was not the main tldng, he said ; but * 
that the same morning he had dreamed so, the cockswain 
came to him just then, and told him, that he dreamed he 
went on shore on the island of Mada^car, and that some 
men came to him, and told him they would show him wherq 
he could get a prise which would make them all rich. 

These two Stings put together began to weigh wi^ me a 
little, though I was nevei* inclined to give any heed to dreams ; 
but William’s importunity turned me effectually; for 1 
always put a great deal of stress upon his judgment ; so that, 
in short, 1 gave them leave to go ; but I charged them not to 
go off from the* sea-coast ; that, if they were forced down 
to the sea-side upon any occasion, we might perhaps see 
them, and fetch them off with our boats. 

They went away early in the morning, one-and-thirty men 
of them in number, veiy well armed, and, very stout fellows : 
they travdled .all the day, and at night made us a signal that 
all was well, from the top of a hill, which we had agreed on, 
by making a great dre. 

Next day they marehed down the hill, 6n the other side, 
inclinixig towards the sea-side, as they had promised, and 
saw a very pleasant valley before them, with a river in the 
middle of it, which, a little farther below them, seemed to be 
big enough to bear small ships : they marched apace* towards 
this river, and were surprised with the noise of a piece going 
off ; which, by the sound, could not be far off : they listened 
long, but could hear no more, so they went on to the river* 
side, which was a very fine fresh stream, but widened apace ; 
and they on by the banks of it, till, almost at once, it 
opened orilPSened into a good large creels^ or harbour, about 
five miles from the sea ; and that which was still more sur- 
prising, as they marched forward, they plainly saw, in the 
mouth <ff &e harbour, or creek, the wr^ of a ship, , 
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Tike tide up, as we call it, so that it did not appear 
. much above the water; bu^ as they made downwards, 
they fbund it grow bigger and bigger ; and the tide soon after 
ebbrng ovi^ theyjfound it lay diy upon the sands, and ap- 
pteed to be the wreck of a considerable vessel, larger than 
could be expected in that country.* 

After some thne, William, taking out liis glass, to look at 
it tnqre nearly, was surprised with hearing a musket-shot- 
whistle by him ; and, immediately after that, he heard the 
*gun, and saw the smoke from the other side ; upon which 
our men immediately fired three muskets, to discover, if pos- 
sible, what or who they were. Upon the noise of these guns, 
abundance of men came running down to the shore, from 
among the trees; and our men could easily perceive that 
they were Europeans, though they knew not of what nation ; 
however, our men hallooed to them as loud as they could ; 
and by and by they got a long pole, and set it up, and hung 
a white shirt upon it for a dag of truce. They, on the other 
side, saw it, by the help of their ^glasses too; and quickly 
after, our men saw a boat launch oft ftom shore, as they 
thought ; but it was from another creek, it seems ; and im- 
mediately they came rowing over the creek to our men, 
carrying also a white dag as a token of truce. 

It is not easy to describe the surprise, or joy and satisfac- 
tion, that appeared on botii sides, to see not only white men, 
but Englishmen, in a place so remote ; but what then must 
it be, when they came to know one another, to dnd that they 
were not only countiymen, but comrades ; and that this was 
the very ship that Captain Wilmot, our admiral, commanded, 
and whose company we had lost in the storm at TobagOy 
after making an agreement to rendezvous at Madagascar I 

They Jiad, it seems, got intelligence of us, 'when they came 
to the south part of the island, and bad been* a roving as ^ 
as the gulf of Bengal, when they met Captain Avery, with 
whom ^ey joined, took several rich prizes, and, amongst 
the rest, one ship with the Great Mogul’s daughter, and an 
immense treasure in money and jewels; and from thence 
they came about the coast of Coromandel, an^afterwards 
that of Malabar, the gulf of Persia, where also took 
some prize, and tiiten designed for the south part of Mada- 
gascar ; but the winds blowing hard at S.E. and S.E. by 
they came to the northward of the isle, and bdng, after that, 

M 2 
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separated by a furious tempest from the N.W., they wew 
forced into the mouth of that creek, where they lost theiit 
ship. And th^ told us also, that they heard that Captain 
Avery himself had lost his ship also, not far off. 

When they had thus acquainted one another with their 
fortunes, the poor oveijoydd men were in haste to go back to 
communicate their joy to their comrades ; and leaving some 
of their men with ours, the rest went back ; and W'illiam was 
so earnest to see them, that he and two more went back 
with them ; and there he came to their little camp, where 
they lived. There were about a hundred and sixty men of 
them in all: they had got their guns on shore, and some 
ammunition ; but a good deal of their powder was spoiled ; 
however, they had raised a fair platform, and mounted twelve 
pieces of cannon upon it, which was a sufficient defence to 
them on that side of the sea ; and just at the end of the plat- 
form they had made a launch, and a little yard, and were all 
hard at work, building another little ship, as I may call it, to 
go to sea in ; but they put a stop to tliis work upon the news 
th^ had of our being come in. 

WTien our men went into their huts, it was surprising in- 
deed to see the vast stock of wealth they had got, in gold, 
and silver, and jewels, which, however, they told us was a 
trifle to what Captain Avery had, wherever he was gone. 

It was five days we had waited for our men, and no news 
of them ; and indeed I gave them over for lost ; but was sur- 
prised, after five days waiting, to see a ship’s boat come 
rowing towards us along shore. What to make of it I could 
not tell, but was at last better satisfied, when our men told 
me they heard them halloo, and saw them wave their caps 
to us. 

In a little time they came quite up to us ; and I s^w friend 
William stand in the boat, and make signs to us : so they 
came on board ; but when I saw there were but fifteen of 
our one-and-thirty men, I asked what was become of their 
fellows : O, says William, they are all very well ; and my 
dream is fully made good, and the cockswain’s too. 

This made me very impatient to know how the case stood : 
so he told tis the whole story, which, inde^ surprised us alL 
The next day we weighed, and stood awa^r southerly to join 
Captain Wilmot, and his ship, at Mangahelly, where we 
found him, as I said, a little chagrined at our stay ; but we 
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pacified him afiberwards with telling him the histoiy of 
William’s dream, and the consequence of it. 

In the mean time, the«camp of our comrades was so near 
Mangahelly, that our admiral, and 1, friend William, and 
some of the men, resolved to take the sloop, and go and see 
them, and fetch them all, and the»r goods, bag and baggage, 
on board our ship, which accordingly we did, and found 
their camp, their fortifications, the batteiy of guns they had 
erected, their treasure, and aH the men, just as William had 
• related it ; so, after some stay, we took all the men into the 
sloop, and brought them away with us. 

It was some time before we knew what was become of 
Captain Avery ; but after about a month, by the direction of 
the men who had lost their ship, y^e sent the sloop to cruise 
along the shore, to dnd out, if possible, where they were ; 
and in about a week’s cruise, our men found them ; and par- 
ticularly, that they had lost their ship, as well as our men 
had lost theirs, and tliat they wore every way in as bad a 
condition as ours. « 

It was about ten days before the sloop returned, and 
Captain Avery with them ; and this was the whole force 
that, as I remember, Captain Avery ever had with him ; for 
now we joined all our companies together, and it stood thus: 
we had two ships and a sloop, in which we had three hun- 
dred and twenty men, but much too few to man them as 
they ought to be ; the great Portuguese ship requiring of her- 
self near four hundred men to man her completely. As for 
our lost, but now found, comrade, her complement of men 
was one hundred and eighty, or thereabouts ; and Captain 
Avery had about three hundred men with him, where^ he 
had ten carpenters with him, most of which were found 
aboard tlic prize they had taken ; so that, in a woril, all the 
force A^ery liad at i^Iadagascar, in tlie year 1699, or there- 
abouts, amounted to our three ships, for his own was lost, 
as you have heard, and never had any more than about 
twelve hundred men in all. 

It was abou^ a month after this, that all our crews got 
together ; Aveiy was unshipped, we all agreed to 

bring our own c<^^ny into the Portuguese man-of-war and 
the sloop, and ffim Caj>tain Avery tlie Spanish ^gate, with 
all the tackles and furniture, guns and ammunition, for his 
coew by themselves; for which they, being full of wealth, 
agreed to give us forty thousand pieces of eight. 
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It was next considered what course we should take, 
Captain Avery, to give him his due, proposed our building a 
little city here, establishing ourselves on shore, with a good 
fortification, and works proper to defend ourselves; and 
that, as we had wealth enough, and could increase it to 
what degree we pleased, wer should content ourselves to retire 
here, and bid defiance to the world. But 1 soon convinced 
him that this place would be no security to us, if wo pre- 
tended to cany on our cruising trade ; for that tlicn all the 
nations of Europe, and indeed of that part of the world, 
would be engaged to root us out ; but if we resolved to live 
there as in a retirement, and plant in the country, as private 
men, and give over our trade pirating, then indeed we 
.might plant, and settle ^ourselm where we pleased; but 
then I told him, the best way would be to treat with the 
natives, and buy a tract of land of them, lartlicr up the 
country, seated upon some navigable river, where boats 
might go up and down for pleasure, but not ships to en- 
danger us: that thus planning the high ground with cattle, 
such as cows and goats, of which the country also was full, 
to be sure we might live here as well as any men in the 
world ; and 1 owned to him, I thought it was a good retreat 
for those that were willing to leave ofiP, and lay down, and 
yet did not care to venture home and be hanged ; that is to 
say, to run the risk. of it. 

Captain Avery, however, made no positive discovery of 
Hs intentions: he seemed to me to decline my notion of 
going up into the country to plant : on the contrary, it was 
apparent he Was of Captain Wilmot’s opinion, — ^that they 
might maintain themselves on shore, and yet carry on their 
cruising trade too ; and upon this they resolved ; but, as 1 
afterwards understood, about fifty of their men went up the 
country, and settled themselves in an inland place, as a 
colony. Whether they are there still, or noti^ I cannot tell, 
or how many of them are left alive ; but It i» my opinion 
they are there still, ,and that tliey are considuialdy increased ; 
for, as 1 hear, they have got some among them, 

though not many; for it seems five Dutclh^^^en, and three 
or four little girls, were taken by theaa^ A Dutch ship, 
which they afterwards took going to ; and three of 

those women, manning some of these men, went with them 
to live in their new plantation ; but of this I speak only by 
hearsay. 
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As we lay here some time, 1 found our people mightily 
divided in their notions ; some were for going this way, and 
some that, till at last I began to foresee they would part 
company, and perhaps we should not have men enough to 
keep together to mail the great ship ; so 1 took Captain Wil- 
mot aside, and began to talk to him about it, but soon per- 
ceived that he inclined himself to stay at Madagascar, and, 
having got a vast wealth for his own share, had secret de- 
signs of getting home Some way or other. 

* 1 argued the impossibility of it, and the hazard he would 

run, either of falling into the hands of thieves and murderers 
in the Red Sea, who would never let such a treasure as his 
was pass their hands, his falling into the hands of the 
.English, Dutch, or Fren^ who would certainly hang hlni 
for a pirate. I gave him an account of the voyage I had 
made from this very place to the continent of Africa, and 
what a journey it was to travel on foot. 

In short, nothing could persuade him, but he would go 
into the Red Sea with the sloop, and where the children of 
Israel passed through the sea dryshod, and landing there, 
would travel to Grand Cairo by land, which is not above 
eighty miles ; and from thence he said he could ship himself, 
by the way of Alexandria, to any part of the world. 

I represented the hazard, and indeed the impossibility, 
of his passing by Mocha and Judda without being attacked, 
if he offered it by force, or plundered, if he went to get leave ; 
and explained the reasons of it so much, and so effectually, 
that, though at last he would not hearken to it himself^ none 
of his men would go with him. They told him, they would go 
anywhere with him to serve him, but that this was running 
himself and them into certain destruction, without any possi- 
bility of avoiding it, or probability of answering his end. 
The captain took what I said to him quite wrong, and pre- 
tended to it, and gave me some buccaneer words upon 

it : but I no return to it but this ; that 1 advised 

him for la||MmtAge ; that, if he did not understand it so, 
it was hir mine ; that I did not forbid to go, nor 

had 1 Jwsuade any of the men not to go with 

him, thoug]^^%^^ their apparent destruction. 

However, heads are not easily cooled : the captain 

was so eager, tnSt" ho quitted our company, and, with most 
of his crew, went over to Captain Aveiy, and sorted with 
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his peof^ taking aU die treaeure iridi him, which, hy the 
way, WES not very fair in him, we having agreed to share aH 
our gains, whether more or less, whether absent or pre<^ 
sent 

Our men muttered a little at it ; bnt I pacified them as 
well as 1 could, and told 4hem it was easy for us to get as 
much, if we minded our hits : and Captain Wilmot had set 
us a very good example ; for, by the same rule, the ele- 
ment of any farther sharing of profits with them was at 
an end. I took this occasion to put into their heads some 
part of my farther designs, which were, to range over the 
eastern sea, and see if we couMte^ make ourselves as rich 
as Mr. Avery, who, it was true, ]^Fj^tten a prodigious deal 
of money, though not one haJj^Kwhot was said of it in 
Europe. 

Our m«i were so pleased with my forward, enterprising 
temper, that they assured me that they would go with me, 
one and all, over the whole globe, wherever 1 would carry 
them ; and as for Captain Wilmot, they would have nothing 
more to do with him. This came to his eai^^ and put him 
into a great rage ; so that he threatened, if I came on shore, 
he would cut my throat. 

I had information of it privately, but took no notice of it 
at all ; only I took care not to go unprovided for him, and 
seldom walked about but in very good company. However, 
at last Captain Wilmot and 1 met, and talked over the matter 
very seriously ; and I offered him the sloop to go where he 
pleased ; or, if he was not satisfied with that, 1 offered to 
take the sloop, and leave him the great ship : but he declined 
both, and only desired that 1 would leave him six carpenters, 
which 1 had in our ship more than 1 had need of, to help his 
men to finish the sloop that was begun before we came 
thither, by the men thtft lost their ship. This I consented 
readily to, and lent him several other hands were useful 
to them ; and in a little time they built M|lilt;^rigant^ 
able to carry fourteen guns, and two hunllmp^^^ 

What measures they took, and how managed 

afterwards, is too long a story to meddl^mjlPtee i nor is it 
any of my business, having my own storflHwSb my hands. 

We lay here, about these several sin^^jj^^fe^tes, almost 
five months, when, about the latter end of march, I set sail ^ 
with the great ship, having in her forty-four guns and four 
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hundred men, and the sloop, carrying eighty m^. . tlTe did 
not steer to the Malabar coast, and so to the golf of Perfda, 
as was at first intended^ the east monsoons lowing yet too 
strong ; but we kept more under the African coast, where 
we h^ the wind variable till we passed the line, and made 
the Cape Bassa, in the latitude of 4 degrees 10 minutes : from 
thence, the monsoons beginning to change to the N.E. and 
N.N.E* we led it away, with the wind to the Maldi%"eis, 
a fambus lodge of islands, well known by all the sailors who 
have gone into those parts of the world ; and, leaving these 
island a little to the ifcmth, we made Cape Comorin,, the 
southernmost land of It of Malabar, and went round 

the isle of Ceylon. by awhile, to wait for pur- 

chase ; and here we saw^ H^^large English East-lndia ships 
going from Bengal, or Fort St. George, homewaid 
for England, or rather for Bombay and Surat, the trade 
set in. 

We brought to, and, hoisting an English ancient and 
pendant, lay 1^ for them, as if we intend^ to attack them. 
They could nortell what to make.of us a good while, though 
they saw our colours ; and, I believe, at first they thought 
us to be French ; but as they came nearer to us, we let them 
soon sed what we were, for we hoisted a black fiag, with two 
cross daggers in it, on our main top-mast head, which let 
atbem see what they were to expect. 

We man found the effects of this ; for at first they spread 
their ancients, and made up to us in a line, as if they would 
fight us, having the wind off shore, fair enough to have 
brought them on board us ; but when they saw what force 
we were of, and found we were cruisers of another kind, they 
stood away from us again, wi^ all the sail they could make. 
If they had come up, wc sliould have given them an unex- 
pected Welcome ; but as it was, we had no mind to follow 
them ; so we bjj^em go, for the same reasons which 1 men- 
tioned before. / 

But them pass, wo did not design to let 

others go ap||| price. It was but the next morning 

that we saw i^pl^^^ing round Cape Comorin, and steer- 
ing, as we thdi^|^^p% same course with us. We knew not 
at first what toUipIlii her, because she had the shore on her 
korboard quartery aihd if we ofiered to chase her, she might 
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>put into mj port or creek, and escape us; but, to 
we sent the sloop, to get in between her and t^ 
iAb soon as she saw that, she haled in to keep the iand 
aboard ; and when the sloop stood towards her, she aside 
right ashore, with all the canvas she could spread. 

The sloop, however, eatne up with her, and engaged her, 
and found she was a vessel of ten guns, Fortiiguese bulk, 
but in the Dutch traders’ hands, and manned by Dutchaaen, 
who were bound from the gulf of Persia to Batavia, ^ 
fetch spices and other goods from thence. The sloop’s men 
took her, and had the rummag^ of her, before we came 
up. She had in her some goods, and a good 

round sum of money, and $ bo tli^ though wc 

did not go to the gulf for the j^^,ctbe pearl came to us oyt 
of the gulf, and wc had our of it. This was a rich 
ship, and the goods were of very considerable value, besides 
the money and the pearl. 

We had a long consultation here, what we should do with 
the men ; for, to give them the ship, and let them pursue 
their voyage to Java, would be to adarm the Dutch factory 
there, who arc by far the strongest in the to 

make our passage that way impracticaMe wSeifeeBS we 
resolved to visit that part of the world in our^ajsr but were 
not willing to pass the great Bay of Bengal, where^iwe 
hoped for a great deal of purchase; and therefore it be^ 
hoved us not to be waylaid before we came there, because 
they knew we must pass by the Straits of Malacca, or l&pse 
of Sunda ; and cither way *it was very easy to prevent us. 

Wliile we were consulting this in the great cabin, the men 
had had the same debate before the mast ; and it seems the 
m^ority there were for piclding up the poor Dutchmen 
among the herrings; in a word, they were for throwing them 
all into the sea. Poor William the quaker was" in great 
concern about this, and comes directly to talk about 
it. Hark thee, says William, what w ^jyfe l do with these 
Dutchmen thou hast on board! Thou go* 

I suppose, says he. Why, says I, Willi^ff^q^d you advise 
me to let them go! No, says Willi mi^ csAot say it is fit 
for thee. to let them go ; that is to Biiy^^y|p on with their 
voyage^to Batavia, because it is not turn that the 

Dutch at Batavia should have any knowledge of' thy being 
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in these seas. Well, ^en, says I to him, I know no remedy 
but to throw them ov^board. You know, William, says I, 
a Dutchman swims like a fish : and all our people here are 
ot the same opinion as well as I. At the same time, I 
resolved it should not be done, but wanted to hear what 
William would say. He gravel)^ replied, If all the men in 
the ship were of that mind, I w^l never believe that thou 
wilt be of that mind thyself; for I have heard thee protest 
against cruelty in all other cases. Well, William, slfyk I, 
•that is true ; but what then shall we do with them ? Why, 
says William, is there no way but to murder them ? 1 aok 
persuaded thou canst not be in earnest. No, indeed^ 
William, say I, 1 am not earnest ; but they shall not go 
to Java, no, nor to O^lon, that is certain. But, says 
William, the men have done thee no injury at all: what 
canst thou pretend to hurt them for t Nay, William, says I, 
do not talk of that ; I have pretence enough, if that be all : 
my pretence is, to prevent doing me hurt ; and that is as 
necessary a piece of the law of self-preservation as any you 
can name : but the main thing* is, I know not what to do 
with them, to prevent their prating. 

While William and I were talking, the poor Dutchmen 
were openly condemned to die, as it may be called, by the 
whole ship’s company ; and so warm were the men upon it, 
that they grew very clamorous ; and when they heard that 
William was against it, some of them swore they should die, 
and, if William opposed it, he should drown along with 

them. 

But as I was resolved to put an end to their cruel project, 
so I found it was time to take upon me a little, or the bloody 
humour' might grow too strong ; so I called the Dutchmen 
up, and^tallced a little with them. First, 1 asked them if 
they were willing to go with us ; two of them offered it pre- 
sently ; ^but the rest, which were fourteen, declined it. Well 

then, said ‘ I, w3^e would you go! They desired they 
should go to Ge^j^Hou No, 1 told them, I could not allow 
them to go to any Dutch factory, and told them very plainly 
the reasons of it,"^ which they could not deny to be just. I 
let them know also the cruel bloody measures of our men, 
but that I had resolved to save them, if possible; and 
therefore I told them, I would set them on shore at some 
English factory at Bengal, or put them on board an English 
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ship I met, after I was past the Straits of Sunda or of Ma* 
lacca, but not before ; for, as to my coming back again, I 
told them, I would run the venture of their Dutch power 
from Batavia ; but I would not have the news come there 
before me, because it would make all their merchant^ships 
lay up, and keep out of {fat way.. 

It came next into our consideration, what we should do 
with the ship : but this was not long resolving ; for there 
weret)ut two ways, either to set her on fire, or to run her on 
shore ; and we chose the last : so we set her fore-sail with 
the tack at the cat-head, and lashed her helm a little to star- 
board, to answer her head-sail, and so set her a-going, with 
neither cat nor dog in her ; and it was not above two hours 
before we saw her run right ashore upon the coast, a little 
beyond the Cape Comorin ; and away we went round about 
Ceylon, for the coast of Coromandel. 

We sailed along there, not in sight of the shore only, but 
so near as to see the ships in the road at Fort St. David, 
Fort St, George, and at the other factories along that shore, 
as well as along the coast of Golconda, carrying our English 
ancient when we came near the Dutch factories, and Dutch 
colours when we passed by the English factories. We met 
with little purchase upon this coast, except two small ves- 
sels of Golconda, bound cross the bay with bales of calicoes 
and muslins, and wrought silks, and fifteen bales of romals, 
from the bottom of the bay, which were going, on whose 
account we knew not, to Achin, and to o&er ports on the 
coast of Malacca; we did not inquire to what place in 
particular ; but we let the vessels go, liaving none but Indians 
on board. 

In the bottom of the bay we met with a great junk, 
belonging to the MoguFs court, with a great many people, 
passengers as we supposed t^m to he : it seems, they 
were bound for the river Hugely, or Ganges, a^d came 
ftom Sumatra. This was a prize worth t^ing indeed; 
and we got so much gold in her, be^es other .goods 
which we did not med 41 e with, pepper in particular, that 
it had like to have put an end to our criiise; for dmost 
all my men said we were rich enough, and desired to go back 
again to Madagascar : but 1 had other things in my head 
still ; and when 1 came to talk to them, and set friend Wil- 
liam to talk with them, we put such further golden hopes 
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into their heads, that we soon prevailed with them to let U8 
go on. 

iSj next design was,4o leave all the dangerous Straits of 
Malacca, Sincapore, and Sunda, where we could expect no' 
great booty, but what we might light on in European ships, 
which we must fight for; and* |^ough we were able to 
fi^t, and wanted no courage, even to desperation ; yet we 
were rich too, and resolved to be richer, and took this 
for our maxim, that while we were sure the wealth we 
sought was to be had without fighting, we had no occasion 
to put ourselves to the necessity of fighting for that which 
would come upon easy terms. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

DANGEROUS ADVENTURE CONSEQTTENCES OF A BLAST OF 
LIGHTNING — WILLIAM LEAVES THE SHIP ON A TRADING 
S<JJlliME — WE MAKE THE ISLAND OF FORMOSA — WILLIAM 
RETURNS, AFTER HAVING nSEN* CIVILLT TREATED BY THE 
CHINESE, WITH WHOM WE BEGIN TRADING — STRANGE 
ACCOUNT OP THIRTEEN ENGLISHMEN RESIDENT IN JAPAN. 

We left, therefore, the Bay of Bengal, and coming to the 
coast of Sumatra, we put in at a smc^ port, where there was 
a town, inhabited only by Malayans ; and here we took in 
fresh water, and a large quantity of good pork pickled up, 
and well salted, notwithstanding the heat of the climate, 
being in the very middle of the torrid zone, viz., in 3 degrees 
1^5 minutes north latitude. We also took on board both our 
vessels, forty hogs alive, which served us for fresh provisions, 
having abundance of food for them, such as the country pro- 
duced ; ^uch as guams, potatoes, and a sort of coarse rice, 
good for nothing else but to foed the swine. We killed one 
of these hogs every day, andfound them to be excellent meat. 
We took in also a monstrous quantity of ducks, and cocks 
and hens, the same kind as we have in England, which we 
kept for change of provisions ; and, if I remember right, we 
had no less than two thousand of them ; so that at first we 
were pestered with them veiy much, but we s^jpi lessened 
them by boiling, roasting, stowing, for we never wanted 
while we had them. 
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My long projected design now lay open to me, whidi 
to fall amongst the Dutch Spice Islands, and see what 
chief I could do there ; accordingly, we put out to sea^ 
12th of August, and passing the line on the 17th, we 
away due south, leaving the Straits of Sunda, and the isle of 
Java, on the east, till we ^oame to the latitude of 11 degrees 
20 minutes, when we steered east and E.N.E. having ea^^ 
gales from ^e W.S.W. till we came among the Moluccas, or 
Spice Islands. 

We passed those seas with less difficulty than in othen 
places, the winds to the south of Java being more variable, 
and the weather good, though aometunes we met with squally 
weather, and short storms ; but when we came in among the 
Spice Islands themselves, we had a share ot the monsoons, or 
ti^e winds, and made use of them accordingly. 

The infinite number of islands which lie in these seas, 
embarrassed us strangely, and it was with great difficulty 
that we worked our way ;dirough them ; then we steered for 
the north side of the Philippines, where we had a double 
chance for purchase, viz., eith^ to meet with the Spanish 
ships from Acapulco, on the coast New Sjiain, or we were 
certain not to fail of finding some ships or junks of China, 
who, if they came from China, would have a great quantity of 
goods of value on board, as well as money ; or, if we took 
them going back, we should find them lo^en with nutmegs 
and cloves from Banda and Temate, or from some of the 
other isdan^. 

We were right in our guesses here to a tittle, and we steered 
directly through a large outlet, which they call a strait, though 
it be lateen miles broad, and to an island they call Daurma^ 
and from thence N.N.E. to Banda. Between these islands 
W0 with a Dutch junk, or vessel, going to Ambo 3 ma : 
we took her without much trouble, and 1 1^ mitbh ado to 
prevent our men murdering all the men, as soon as they heard 
them say they belonged to Ambeyna : the reason I suppose 
any one will guess.* 

We took out of her about sixteen tons of nutmegs, some 
provisions, and their small arms, for they had no great guns, 
and let the ship go : from thence we sailed directly to the 

♦ 

* The cnudties of the Datob to the Englieh st Amboyns. Bvyden has 
writtea a play on this Bulgect. 
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kland, or iskxids, where we were sure to get more 
^tttniegs, if we thought fit. For my pa^ I would willingly 
have got more nutmegs, l;hough I had paid for them, but our 
people abhorred paying for an3rthing : so we got about twelve 
^tons more at several times, most of them from shore, and 
only a few in a small boat of the natives, which was going to 
GHolo. We would have traded openly, but the Dutch, who 
have made themselves masters of slU those islands, fi>rbid the 
people* dealing with us, or any strangers whatever, and kepi 
them so in awe, that they durst not do it ; so we could indeed 
have made nothing of it if we had stayed longer, and there- 
fore resolved to be gone for Temate, and see if we could 
make up onr loading with cloves. 

^Accordingly, we stood away north, but found ourselves so 
entangled among innumerable islands, and without any pilot 
that understood the channel and races between them, that 
we were obliged to give it over, and resolved to go back 
again to Banda, and see what we could get among the other 
islands thereabouts. 

The first adventure we made h^re, had like to have been 
fatal to us all, for the sloop being ahead, made the signal to 
us for seeing a sail, and afrerwaixls another, and a third, by 
which we understood she saw three sail: whereupon we 
made more sail to come up with her, but on a sudden were 
gotten among some rocks, falling foul upon them in such a 
manner as inghtened us all very heartily : for having, it 
seems, but just water enough, as it were to a^inch, our 
rudder struck upon the top of a rock, which gave us a terrible 
shock, and split a great piece ofiT the rudder, and indeed dis- 
abled it so, that o\ir ship would not s^er at all, at least not 
so as to be depended upon ; and we were glad to hand all 
our sails^ except our fore-sail and main-top-sail, and wi^ 
them we slood away to the east to see if we could find any 
creek or harbour where we might lay the ship on shore, and 
repair our rudder ; besides, we found the ship herself had ' 
received some damage, for she had some little leak near her 
stempost, but a great way under water. 

By this mischance we lost the advantages, whatever they 
were, of the three sail of ships which we afterwards came to 
hear were small Dutch ships from Batavia, going to Banda 
and Amboyna, to load spice, and, no doubt, had a good 
quantity of money on board. 
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Upon the disaster I have been speaking of, you may tm 
well suppose that we came to an anchor as soon as we coul^ 
which was upon a small island not fkr from Banda, where, 
though the Dutch keep no factory, yet they come at the 
season to buy nutmegs and mace. We stayed there thirteen 
days ; but there being no place where we could lay ship 
on shore, we sent the sloop to cruise among the inlands, to 
look out for a place 6t for ns. In the meantime, we got 
very good water here, some provisions, roots, and fruits, and 
a good quantity of nutmegs and mace, which we found way^ 
to trade with the natives for, without the knowledge of their 
masters, the Dutch. 

At length our sloop returned; having found another 
island where there was a very good harbour, we ran in, and 
came to an anchor. We immediately unbent all our sails, 
sent them ashore upon the island, and set up seven or eight 
tents with them: then we unrigged our topmasts, and 
lowered them down, hoisted all our guns out, our provisions 
and plunder, ^d put them ashore in the tents. With the 
guns we made two small batteries, for fear of a surprise, 
and kept a look-out upon the hill. When we were all ready, 
we laid the ship aground upon a hard sand, the upper end 
of the harbour, and shored her up on each side. At low 
water she lay almost dry, so we mended her bottom, and 
stopped the leak, which was occasioned by straining some of 
the rudder irons with the shock which the ship had against 
the rock. 

Having done this, we also took occasion to clean her 
bottom, which, having been at sea so long, was very foul. 
The sloop washed and ^tallowed also, but was ready before 
118, and cruised eight or ten days among the islands, but 
with no purchase; so that we began to be^ tired of 
the place having^ little to divert U3^ but the most furious 
daps of thunder that ever were heard or read of in the 
world. 

We were in hopes to have met with some purchase here 
among the Chinese, who, we had been told, came to Temate 
to trade for cloyes, and to the Banda isles for nutmegs; and 
we would have been very glad to have loaded our galleon, or 
great ship, with these two sorts of spice, and have thought 
it a glorious voyage ; but we found nothing stirring more 
than what I have said, except Dutchmen, who, by what 
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meaxiB we could not imagine, had either a jealouey of ua, or 
iht^IHgence of us, and kept themselves close in their ports. 

I was once resolved to have made a descent at the island 
of Dumas, the place most famous for the best nutmegs ; but 
friend William, who was always for doing our business with- 
out fighting, dissuaded me from it, ^lUd gave such reasons for 
it, that we could not resist; particular^, the great heats ot 
the season, and of the place, for we were now in the latitude, 
of just half a degree south ; but while we were disputing 

S his point, we were soon determined by the following acci- 
lent. We had a strong gale of wind at S.W. by W. and the 
sliip had fresh way, but a great sea rolling in upon us from 
the N.E., which we afterwards found was the pouring in of 
the great ocean east of New Guinea. However, as 1 said, 
we stood away large, and made fresh way, when, on the 
sudden, from a dark cloud which hovered over our heads, 
came a flash, or rather blast of lightning, which was so 
terrible, and quivered so long among us, that not I only, 
but all our men, thought the ship was on flr^ The heat of 
the flash, or fire, was so sensibly f^t in our Sses, that some 
of our men had blisters raised by it on their sldns, not im- 
mediately perhaps by the heat, but by the poisunous or 
noxious particles, which mixed themselves with the matter 
inflamed. But this was not all ; the shock of the air, which 
the fracture of the clouds made, was such, that our ship 
shook as when a broadside is fired ; and her motion being 
checked, as it were, at once, by a repulse superior to the force 
that gave her way before, the sails all flew back in a mo- 
ment, and the ship lay, as we might truly say, thunder- 
struck. As the blast «from the cloud was so very near us, it 
was but a few moments after the fiash, that the ternblest 
clap of tiiunder followed that was ever heard by mortala. 
X iinnly believe, a blast of a hundred thousand barrels of 
gunpowder coul^ not have been greater to our hearing; nay> 
indeed, to some of our men it took away their hearing. 

It is not possible for me to describe, or any one to con- 
ceive, the terror of that minute. Our men were in such 
a consternation, that not a man on board the ship had pre- 
sence of mind to apply to the proper duty of a sailor, except 
friend Williams and had he not run very nimbly, and with a 
oomposure that I am sure I was not master of, to let go the 
&re-sheet, set in the weather-brace of the fore-yard, and 

N 
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liaul dawn the top-sails, we had certainly brought all qnff 
masts by the board, and perhaps have been overwhelmed in 
the sea. 

As for myself, I must confess my eyes were open to 
danger, though not the least to anything of application for 
remedy. 1 was all amascement and con&sion, and this was 
the first time that I can say I began to feel thd efiects of that 
horror which 1 know since much more of, upon the ju^ re- 
fiection on my former Mfe. I thought myself doom^ by 
Heaven to sink that moment ^nto eternal destruction ; 
and with this peculiar mark of terror, viz., that the 
vengeance was not executed in the ordinary way of human 
justice, but that God had taken me into his immediate 
disposing, and had resolved to be the executor of his owq 
vengeance. 

Let them alone describe the confusion I was in, who know 

what was the case of Child of Shadwell, or Francis 

Spira. It is impossible to describe it. My soul was all 
amazement ai^ surprise ; I thought myself just sinking into 
eternity, ownii^ the divine justice of my punishment, but not 
at all feeling any of tlm moving, softening tokens of a sincere 
penitent; allicted at me punishment, but not at the crime ; 
alarmed at the vengeance, but not terrified at the guilt ; hav- 
ing the same gust to the mme, though terrified to the last 
degree at the thought of the punishment, which 1 concluded 
I was just now going to receive. 

But perhaps many that read this will be sensible of the' 
thunder and lightning, that may think nothing of the rest, 
or rather may make a jest of it all ; so 1 say no more it 
at this time, but proceed to the story of* the voyage. When 
the amazement was over, and the men began to come to 
themselves, they fell a-calling for one another, evcipr one for 
his friend, or for those he h^ most respect for ; and it was 
a singular satisfaction to find that imbody was hurt. The 
next thing was to inquire if the ship had received no 
damage, when the boatswain stepping fiyiward, found that 
part ^ the head was gone, b^t not so as to endanger the 
bowsprit; so we hoisted our ^p-sails again, hauled aft the 
fere-shee^ bi*aoed the yards, and went our cei^uae as before. 
Hot can I deny but th^ we were all somewhat Ske the ship; 
our first astonishment b^ing a little over, and that we found 
the ^ip swim again,- we were soon the same irreligioiw 
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iSsrdened crew that were before, and' I among the 

As we now steered, our course lay N.N.1E2. and we passed 
.thus, with a fair ‘wind, through the straight or channel 
between the island of 'Gilolo and the land of Nova Guinea, 
when we were soon in the open s^ or ocean, on the south- 
east of the Pl^ppines, being the groat Pacidc, or South Sea, 
whe^ it may be said to join itself with the vast Indian 
Ocean. ^ ^ 

• As we passed into these seas^ steering due north, so we 
soon crossed the line to the north side, and so sailed- on 
towards Mindanao and Manila, the chief of the Philippine 
islands, without meeting with any purchase, till we came to 
^he norihword of Manilla, and then our trade began; for 
here we took three Japanese vessels, though at some distance 
from Manilla. Two of them had made their market, and 
were going home with nutmegs, cinnamon, cloves, &e., 
besides all sorts of European goods, brought with the Spanish 
ships from Acapulco. They had together «eight-and-thirty 
tons of cloves, and five or six tons of nutmegs, and as much 
cinnamon. We took the spice, but ||teddled with very Htde 
of the European goods, they being, as we thought, not 
worth our while ; but we were very sorry for it soon after, 
and therefore grew wiser upon the next occasion. 

The third Japanese was the best prize to us ; for he came 
with money, and a great deed of gold uncoined, to buy sndi 
goods as we mentioned above. We eiuied him of his gold, 
and did him no other harm, and, having no intention to stay 
long here, we stood away for China. 

We were at sea above two months upon this vi^ge, 
beating it up against the wind, which blow steadify &om the 
N.E. aijd with& a point or two one way or other ; and this 
indeed was the reason why we met with the more prizes in 
our voyage. 

We were just gotten clear of the Philippinos, and weg 
purposed to go to &e isle of Formosa, but ifae wind blew so 
ftresh at N.N.E. that there no maldng gpy&ing of it, and 
ire were fc»*ced to put bade to lAconia, lAih most northei^ 
of those We rode here very secute, and diifted ou!r 

situation, not in view of any danger, fiiir ihero was none, 
but for a better supply of provisions, wMch we found tiie 
people vbry wiHing to supply us with. 
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There lay^ while we remained here, three yery great 
galleons, or Spanish ships, from the South Seas; whether 
newly come in, or ready to sail, we could not understand at 
first ; but as we found the China traders began to load and set 
forward to the norths we concluded the Spanish ships had 
newly unloaded their cargo, and these had been bu 3 ring ; so 
we doubted not but we should meet with purchase in the 
rest of our Toyage, neither, indeed, could we well miss of it. 

We stayed here fill the beginning of May, when we were 
told the Chinese traders would set forward ; for the northern 
monsoons end about the latter end of March, or beginning 
of April ; so that they are sure of fair winds home. Ac- 
cordingly we hfred some of the country boats, which are 
very swift sailers, to go and bring us word how afiairs stood, 
at M an illa , and when the China junks would sail ; and by 
this intelligence we ordered our matters so well, that, three 
days after we set sail, we fell in with no less than eleven of 
them; out of which, however, having, by misfortune of 
discovering ourselves, taken but three, we contented our- 
selves, and pursued our voyage to Formosa. In these three 
vessels we took, in shog^ such a quantity of cloves, nutmegs, 
cinnamon, and mace, besides silver, that our men began to 
be of my opinion — that we were rich enough ; and, in short, 
we had nothing to do now, but to consider by what methods 
to secure the immense treasure we had got 

1 was secretly glad to hear that they were of this opinion; 
for I had long before resolved, if it was possible, to persuade 
them to think o^ returning, having fully perfected my first 
projected design* of rummaging among the Spice Islands ; 
and all those prizes, which were exceeding rich at Manilla , 
was quite beyond my design. 

But now I had heard what the men said, and how they 
thought we were very well, I let them know, by friend 
William, that I intended only to sail to the island of 
Formosa, where I should find opportunity to turn our spices 
and European goods* into ready money, and that then I 
would tack about for the south, north^ monsoons being 
perhaps by that tiwie also ready w set in. They all approved 
of my design, an4 'iHlliBgly went fonirard ; becfuise, beades^ 
the winds, which would not permit unfit October to go to 
the south ; I say, besides this, we were now a very deep 
ship, having near two hundred tons of goods on boards and* 
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{larticularly some v^ry valuable : the sloop also had a pro* 
IK^ion. 

With this resolution ^e went on cheerfully, when, within 
about twelve days’ sail more, we made the island Formosa, 
at a great distance, but were ourselves shot beyond the 
southernmost part of the island, being to leeward, and almost 
upon the coast of China. Here we were a little at a loss ; 
for the En^ish &ctoi^|i were not far off, and we might be 
obli^d to fight some of their ships, if we met with th^;, 
,which, though we were able enough to do, yet we did not 
desire it, on many accounts, and particularly, because we did 
not think it was our business to have 4t known who we 
were, or that such a kind of people as we Imd been seen on 
the coast. However, we were obliged to keep up to the 
northward, keeping as good an offing as we coidd with 
respect to the coast of China. We had not sailed long, 
before we chased a small Chinese junk ; and having taken > 
her, we found she was bound to the island of Formosa, 
having no goods on board but some rice, and a small 
quantity of tea ; but she had th^ee Chinese merchants la 
her ; and they told us they were goiim to meet a large vessel 
of their country, which came from Tonquin, and Jay in a 
river in Formosa, whose name I forgot; and they were 
going to the Philippine Islands, with silks, muslins, c^Goee^ 
and such goods as are the product of China, and some gold ; 
that their business was to sell their cargo, and buy spices 
and European goods. 

This suited very well with our purposa; so I resolved 
now, that we would leave off being ^ratalf and turn mer- 
chants : so we told them what goods we had on board, and 
that, if they would bring their supercargoes or merchants on 
board, we would trade with them. They were very wdling 
to trade Vith us, but terribly afraid to trust us : nor was it 
an unjust fear, for we had plundered them already of what 
they had. On the other hand, we were as diffident as they, 
and very uncertain what to do ; but William the quaker put 
this matter into a way of barter. He came to me, and told 
me he really thought the til^jphants looked like fair men, 
that meant honestly. And bekdes, says William, it is their 
interest to be honest now; for, as they know upon what 
terms we got the goods we are to truck with them^ so they 
know we can afford good pennyweriha $ and, In the next 
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place, it saves tihexn going iJie whole voyage ; so that the 
southerly monsoons yet holding, if they traded with ns, the^ 
could immediately return with their cargo to China; though, 
by the way, we afterwards found they intended for Japan ; 
but that was all one, for by this means they saved at least 
eight months* voyage. ^Upon these foundations, William 
said he was satisfied we might trust them: says 

WiUiam, I would as soon trust a m^ whose interest binds 
him to be just to me, as a man whose principle binds 
himself. Upon the whole, William proposed that two of 
the merchants should be left on board our ship as hostages, 
and that part of our goods should be loaded in their vessel, 
and let the third go with it into the port where their ship 
lay ; and when he had delivered the spices, he should bring 
back such things as it was agreed should be exchanged. 
This was concluded on, and William the quaker ventured to 
^go along with them ; which, upon my word, I should not 
have cared to have done, nor was I willing that he should ; 
Imt he went still upon the notion, that it was their interest 
to treat him friendly. ^ 

In the meantime we came to an anchor under a little 
island, in the latitude of%3 degrees 28 minutes, being just 
: under the nortliem tropic, and about twenty leagues from the 
island. Here we lay thirteen days, and b%an to be very 
uneasy for my friend William ; for they had promised to he 
back again in four days, which they might very easily have 
done. However, at ^e epd of thirteen days we saw three 
sail coming dirtily to us, which a HtUe surprised us all at 
first, not knowi^ wliat might be the case, and we began to 
put ourselves in a posture of defence; but as they came 
nearer us, we were soon satisfied : for the first vessel was 
that which William went in, who carried a flag of truce; 
and in a few hours they all came to an anchor, and*WiUiam 
came on board us with a little boat, with the Chinese 
merchant in his company, and two other merchants, which 
seemed to be a kind* of brokers for the rest. 

Here he gave us an account how dviUy he had been used; 
how they had treated him wi^ idl imaginable frankness and 
openness ; that they had not only given him the full value of 
his spic^and other goods which he carried, in gold, by 
good w^^t, but had loaded the vessel again with such 
goods as he knew we were willing to trade for; and that 
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afterwards they had Resolved to bring the great ship out of 
the harbour, to lie where we were, that so we mi^t make 
what bargain we thoilght fit; only William said he had 
promised, in our name, that we sho^d use no violence with 
them, nor detain any of the vessels after we had done 
trading with them. 1 told him would strive to outdo 
them in civility, and that we would make good eyery part of 
his agreement : in whereof 1 caused a wMte fiag 

likewise to be spreaiMt the poop of our great ship, which 
.was the signal agreed on. 

As to the third vessel which came with them, it was a 
kind of bark of the country, who, having intelligence of our 
design to traffic, came off to deal with us, bringing a great 
deal of gold, and some provisions, which at that time we 
were very glad of. 

In short, we traded upon tlie high seas with these men, 
and indeed we made a very good market, and yet sold tliieves’ 
penny woiths too. We sold here above sixty tons of spice» 
chiefly cloves and nutmegs, and above two hundred bales of 
European goods, such as linen knd woollen manufactures. 
We considered wc should have occasion for some such things 
ourselves, and so we kept a goodl^^antity of English stuj^. 
cloths, baize, <&c., for ourselves. 1 shall not take up any oi 
the little room I have left here, with the further particulars 
of our trade ; it is enough to mention, that, except a parcel 
of tea, and twelve bales of fine China wrought silks, we 
took nothing in exchange for our^goods but gold ; so that the 
sum we took here in that glittering commo^ty amounted to 
above fifty thousand ounces, good weight. * 

When we had finished our barter, we restored the hostages, 
and gave the three merchants about the quantity of twelve 
hundred weight of nutmegs, and as many of cloves, with a 
handsoxfte present of European linen and stuff for themselves, 
as a recompense for what we had taken from them ; and so 
we sent them away exceedingly well satisfied. 

Here it was that William gave me an account, that, while 
he was on board the Japanese vessel, he met with a kind 
-of religious, or Japan priest, who spoke some words of Eng- 
lish to him ; and, being veiy inquisitive to know how he 
came to learn any of those wor^, he told him, that there 
was in his country thirteen Englishmen; he c^led them 
Eughflhmen very articulately and distinctly, for be had cou- 
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Tersed with them very frequently and freely. He said tiwy 
were all that were left of two-and-tbirty men, who came 011 
shore on the north side of Japan, being driven upon a greett 
rock in a stormy night, where they lost their ship, and the 
rest of their men were drowned ; that he had persuaded the 
king of his country to send boats off to the rock, or island, 
where the ship was lost, to save the rest of the men, and to 
bring them on shore ; which was and they were used 

very kindly, and had houses built m them, and land given 
them to plant for provision ; and that they lived by them" 
selves. 

He said he went frequently among them, to persuade them 
to worship their god (an idol, 1 suppose, of their own 
making), which, he said, they ungratefully refused ; and that 
therefore the king had once or twice ordered them all to be 
put to death ; but that, as he said, he had prevailed u[>on the 
king to spare them, and let them live their own way, as long 
as &ey were quiet and peaceable, and did not go about to 
withdraw others from the worship of the countiy. 

1 asked William, why he did not inquire from whence 
tiiey carnet 1 did, saidJ^’^Uliam ; for how could I but think 
it strange, said he, to hMt him talk of Englishmen on the 
north side of Japan ? Well, said I, what account did he 
give of it? An account, said William, that will surprise 
thee and all the world after #iee, that shall heai* of it, and 
which makes me wish thou wouldst go up to Japan, and 
find them out. What do ^e mean I said 1 : whence could 
they come ? Why, says William, he pulled out a little book, 
and in it a piece of paper, where it was written, in an 
Englishman’s hand, and in plain English words, thus ; and, 
says William, I read it myself : — “ We came from Greenland, 
and from the North Foie.” This, indeed, was amazing to 
us all, and more so to those seamen among us wlio imew 
anything of the infinite attempts which had been made from 
Europe, as well by the English as the Dutch, to discover a 
passage that way into those parts of the world ; and, as 
William pressed us earnestly to go on to the north to rescue 
those poor men, so the ship’s company began to incline to it ; 
and, in a word, we all came to this, that we would stand in 
to the shore of Formosa, to find this priest again, and have a 
farther account of it aU from him. Accordingly the rioop 
went over ; but when they came there, the veseeU were very 
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aDJxappilf si^ed, and this put an end to our iiu|uiiy after 
them, and perhaps have disappointed mankind of one 
of ithe most noble discoveries that ever was made, or wifl 
again be made, in the world, for the good of mankind in 
general ; but so much for that. 


CHAPTER XV. 

urn AXE so rich that our WSS desire no more — SET .OUT 
OT OUR RETURN HOMEWARD — ^ACCOUNT OP OUR VOYAGE— 
SKIRBUSH WITH INDIANS ON SHORE, AND LOSS OP SOME OP 
OUR MEN — SIEGE OF AN OLD TREE — ^W£ MAKE THE SOUTH 
, SHORE OF JAVA, AND TAKE IN WATER AND PROVISIONS 


WiiLiAM was so uneasy at losing this opportunity, ^at he 
pressed us earnestly to go up to Japan, to find out these men. 
He told us, that if it was nothing but to recover thirteen 
honest poor men from a kind of captivity, which they would 
otherwise never be redeemed from, and where, perhaps, they 
might, some time or other, be milldered by the barbarous 
people, in defence of their idolatry, it were very well worth 
our while, and it would be, in some measure, making amends 
for the mischiefs we had done in tlie world ; but we, that 
had no concern upon us for the mischiefs wo had done, had 
much less about any satisfactions to be made for it ; so lie 
found that kind of discourse would weigh very little with us. 
Then he pressed us vciy earnestly to let him have the sloop 
to go by himself, and 1 told him 1 would not oppose it ; but, 
when he came to the sloop, none of the men would go with 
him; for the case was plain, they had all a share in the 
cargo of Ihe great ship, as well as in that of the sloop, and 
the richness of the cargo was such, that they would not 
leave it by any means : so poor William, much to his morti- 
fication, was obliged to give it over. What became of those 
thirteen men, or whetlier they are not there still, 1 can give 
no account of. 

We were now at the end of our cruise; what we had 
taken was indeed so considerable, that it was not only enough 
to satisfy the most covetous and the most ambitious minds in 
the world, but it did indeed satisfy us ; and our men dedared 
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ihey did not demre any more. The next motion) llierefM; 
was about going back, and the way by which we shoold 
perform the voyage, so as not to be attacked by the Dutdi 
in the straits of Sunda. 

We had pretty well stored ourselves here with provisions, 
and it being now near the return of the monsoons, we 
resolved to stand away to the southward ; and not only to 
keep without the Phillippine islands, that is to say, to the 
eastward of them, but to keep on to the southward, and see 
if we could not leave, not only the Moluccas, or Spice Islandji, 
behind us, but even Nova Guinea, and Nova Hollandia also ; 
and so getting into variable winds, to the south of the tropic 
of Capricorn, steer away to the west, over the great Indian 
Ocean. 

This was indeed at first a monstrous voyage in its appear- 
ance, and the want of provisions threatened us. William 
told us in so many wor^ that it was impossible we could 
carry provisions enough to subsist us for such a voyage, and 
e^iedally fresh water ; and that, as there would be no land 
for us to touch at, where we could get any supply, it was a 
madness to undertake it. 

But 1 undertook to remedy this evil, and therefore desired 
them not to be uneasy at that, for I knew that we might 
supply ourselves at Mindanao, the most southern island of 
the Philippines. Accordingly we set sail, having taken all 
the provisions here that we could get, the 28th of i^ptember, 
the wind veering a little at first from the N.N.W. to the N.E. 
by £., but afterwards settled about the N.E. and the E.N.E. 
We were nine weeks in this voyage, having met with several 
interruptions by the weather, and put in under the lee of a 
small island, in the latitude of 16 degrees 12 minutes, of 
which we never knew the name, none of our charts having 
given any account of it ; I say, we put in here by*rea8on ot 
a strange tornado, or hurricane, which brought us into a 
great d^ of danger. Hero we rode about sixteen days, the 
winds being very tempestuous, and the weather uncertain. 
However, we got some provisions on shore, such as plants 
and roots, and a few hogs. We believed there were inha- 
bitants on the island, but we saw none of them. 

From hence, the weather settling again, we went on, and 
came to the southernmost part of Mindanao, where we took 
in fresh water, and some cows; but the climate was so hot, 
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that ve did not attmpt to salt up any more than so as to 
keep a fortnight or 'three weeks; and away we stood south- 
ward, crossing the line, and leaving Gillolo on the starboard 
side, we coasted the country they call New Guinea, where 
in the latitude of 8 degrees south, we put in again for pro- 
visions and water, and where we found inhabitants ; but they 
fled from us, and were altogether inconversible. From 
thence, sailing still southward, we I6fl; all behind us that any 
of our^ charts or maps took any notice of, and went on till 
we came to the latitude of 17 degrees, the wind continuing 
still N.E. 

Here we made land to the westward, which, when we had 
kept in sight for three days, coasting along the shore for the 
distance of about four leagues, we began to fear we should 
find no outlet west, and so should be obliged to go back 
again, and put in among the Moluccas at last ; but at length 
we found thenJand break oif, and go trending away to the 
West Sea, seeming to be all open to the south and S^W., 
and a great sea came rolling out of the south, which gave ns 
to understand, that there was no land for a great way. 

In a word, we kept on our course to the south, a little 
westerly, till we passed the south tropic, where we found the 
winds variable ; and now we stood away fair west, and held 
it out for about twenty days, when we discovered land right 
alicad, and on our larboard bow ; we made directly to the 
shore, being willing to take all advantages now for supplying 
ourselves with fresh provisions and water, knowing we were 
now entering on that vast unknown Indian Ocean, perhaps 
the greatest sea on the globe, having, -with very little inter- 
ruption of islands, a continued sea quite round the globe. 

We found a good road here, and some people on shore; 
but when we l^ded they fled up the country, nor would 
they hold*any correspondence with us, or come near us, but 
shot at us several times with arrows as long as lances. We 
set up white flags for a truce ; but they either did not, or 
would not, understand it: on the contrary, they shot our 
flag of truce through several times with their arrows ; so 
t^t, in a word, we never came near any, of them. 

We found good water here, though it was something 
diflicult to get at it ; but for living creatures, w^e could see 
none ; for the people, if they liad any cattle, drove them all 
away» and show^ us nothing but them^vea, and that 
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<sometimes in a threatening posture, and in number so grestti 
that made us suppose the island to be greater than we at 
first imagined. It is true, they would not come near enough 
for us to engage with them, at least not openly ; b^ they 
came near enough for us to see them, and, by the help of our 
glasses, to see that they were clothed and armed, but their 
Rothes were only about their lower and middle parts; 
that they had long lances, like half pikes, in their hands, 
besides bows and arrows ; that they had great high things 
on their heads, made, as we believed, of feathers, and which 
looked something like our grenadiers’ caps in England. 

When we saw them so shy, that they w;ould not come 
near us, our men began to range over the island, if it was 
such, for we never surrounded it, to search for cattle, and 
for any of the Indian plantations, for fruits or plants ; but 
they soon found, to their cost, that they were to use more 
caution than that came to, and that they wire to discover 
perfectly every bush and every tree, before they ventured 
abroad in the country ; for about fourteen of our men going 
farther than the rest, into a part of the country which 
seemed to he planted, as they thought, for it did but seem 
so, only 1 think it was overgrown with canes, such as we 
make our cane chairs with; 1 say, venturing too far, 
they were suddenly attacked with a shower of arrows from 
almost every side of them, as they thought, out of the to|» 
of the trees. 

They had nothing to do, but to fly for it, which, however, 
they could not resolve on, till flve of them were wounded ; 
nor had they escaped so, if one of them had not been so 
much wiser, or more thoughtful, than the rest, as to consider, 
that though they could not see the* enemy, so as to shoot at 
them, yet perhaps the noise of their shot might terrify them, 
and that they should rather flzd at a venture. Accordingly, 
ten of them faced about, and flred at random anywhere 
among the canes. 

The noise and the fire not only terrified the enemy, but, 
as they believed, their shot had luckily hit some of them; 
for they found not only that the an-ows, which came thick 
among them before, ceased; but they heard the Indians 
halloo, after their way, to one another, and make a strange 
noise, more uncouth, and inimitably strange, than any 
bad ever heard, more bke the howling and barking 'Cf Wild 
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IB the woo^ than like ^e voice of men, onfy lhat 
sometunes thej seeing to speak words. 

They observed also, thai this noise of the Tndig.ws went 
fiorther and fiirther off, so that they were satisfied the Indiana 
fied away, except on one side, where they heard a doleful 
groaning and howling, and where it continued a good whOe^ 
which they supposed was from some or other of them being 
wounded, and howling by reason of their wounds; txc killed 
and others howling over them ; but our men had enough of 
lyi^kmg discoveries ; so they did not trouble themselves to 
look farther, but resolved to take this opportunity to retreat. 
But the worst of their adventure was to corner for as they 
^ came back, they passed by a prodigious great trunk of an old 
tree ; what tree it was, they said they did not know, but 
it* stood like an old decayed oak in a park, where the 
keepers in England take a stands as they call it, to shoot a 
deer; and it sttod just under the steep side of a great rock^ 
or hill, that our people could not see what was beyond it. 

As they came by this tree, they were of a sudden shot at 
from the top of the tree, with seven arrows and three lances, 
which, to our great grief, killed two of our men, and wounded 
three more. This was the more surprising, because, being 
without any defence, and so near the trees, they expected 
more lances and arrows every moment ; nor would flying do 
them any service, the Indians being, as appeared, very good 
marksmen. In this extremity, they had happily this pre- 
sence of mind, viz., to run close to the tree, and stand as it 
were under it ; so that those above could not come at, or see 
them, to throw their lances at them. This succeeded,, and 
gave them time to consider what to do ; they knew their 
enemies and murderers were above ; they heard them talk, 
and those above knew those were below; but they below 
were obliged to keep close for fear of their lances from above. 
At length one of our men looking a little more strictly than- 
the rest, thought he saw the head of one of the Indians, just 
over a dead limb of the tree, which, it seems the creature sat 
upon. One man immediately fired, and levelled his piece so; 
true, that the shot went thgDugh the fellow’s head ; and down 
he fbll out of the tree immediately, and came upon the ground' 
with such force, with the height of his fall, that if he had not 
been killed with the shot, he would certainly have been killedr 
with dashing his body against the gjround. 
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This SO {nghtened them, that, besides the ugfy hoidiii^ 
xkrae they made in the tree, our men heard a strange dutter 
of them in the body of the tree, fit»m whence they concluded 
they had made the tree hollow, and were gone to hide therar* 
adves there. Now, had this been the case, they were secure 
enough &om our men, for it was impossible any of our men 
could get up the tree on the outside, there being no branches 
to climb by ; and, to shoot at the tree, that they tried several 
times to no purpose, for the tree was so thick, that ho shot 
would enter it. They made no doubt, however, but that 
they had their enemies in a trap, and that a small siege 
would either bring them down, tree and all, or starve tbmn 
out ; so they resolved to keep their post, and send to us for « 
help. Accordingly, two of them came away to us for more 
hands, and particularly desired, that some of our carpenters 
might come with tools, to help to cut down the tree, or at 
least to cut down other wood, and set fire to it ; and that, 
they concluded, would not fail to bring them out. 

Accordingly, our men went like a little army, and with 
mighty preparation for an enterprise the like of which has 
scarce l^en ever heard, to form the siege of a great tree. 
However, when they came there, they found the task difficult 
enough, for the old trunk was indeed a very great one, and 
veiy tall, being at least two-and-twenty feet high, with seven 
old liml^ standing out eveiy way on the top, but decayed, 
and very few leaves, if any, left on it. 

William the quaker, whose curiosity led him to go among 
the rest, proposed, that they should make a ladder, and get 
upon the top, and then throw wildfire into the tree and sm^e 
them out. Others proposed going back, and getting a great 
tree, and smoke them out. Others proposed going back, and 
^ getting a great gun out of the ship, which would split the 
tree in pieces with the iron bullets ; others, that fhey should 
cirt down a great deal of wood, and pile it up round the tree, 
and set it on fire, and bum the tree, and the Indians in it. 

These consultations took up our people no less than two 
or three days, in all which time they heard nothing of the 
supposed garrison witliin this wibden castle, nor any noise 
within. William’s project was first gone about, and a large 
strong ladder was made, to scale this wooden tower; and 
in. two or three hours’ time, it would have been ready to 
mount, when, on a sudden, they ?heard the nmse of the 
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ii^ the body of the tree egaiiij and a Httle aAery 
several tiiiein appeared in the top of ihe tree} and threw 
some lanceB down at our men ; one of which sUuek one of 
our seamen A-top of the shoulder, and gave him such a des- 
perate wound thAt the surgeons not only had a great deal 
of difficulty to cure him, but tlie poor man endured such 
horrible torture, that we all said they had better hav^ killed 
him outright. However, he was cured at last, though he 
never recovered the perfect use of his arm, the lance having cut 
some of the tendons on the top of the arm, near the shoulder, 
whicht as I suppose, performed the office of motion to the 
limb before ; so that the poor man was a cripple all the days, 
of his life. But to return to the desperate rogues in the 
tr^ ; our men shot at them, but did not find they had hit 
them, or any of them; but as soon as ever they shot at 
them, they could hear them huddle down into the trunk of 
the tree again, and there to bo sure they were safe. 

Well, however, it was this which put by the project of 
William’s ladder ; for when it was done, who would venture 
up among such a troop of bold creatures as were there, and 
who they supposed, j^ere desperate by their circumstances ? 
And as but one man at a time could go up, they began to 
think that it would not do ; and indeed 1 was of the opinion 
(for about this time I was come to their assistance), that 
going up the ladder would not do, unless it was thus, that a 
man should, as it were, run just up to the top, and throw 
some fire-works into the tree, and come down again; and 
this we did two or three times, but found no effect from it. 
At last one of our gunner’s made a stinkpot, as we called it, 
being a composition which only smokes, but does not fiame 


or bum ; hut withal, the smoke of it is so thick, and the 
smell of it so intolerably nauseous, that it is not to be 
Bufiered. TThis he threw into the tree himself, and we waited 




for the effect of it, but heard or saw nothing all that ni^t, 


or the next day ; so we concluded the men within were ail 
smothered, when, on a sudden, the next night we heard 


them upon the top of the tree again, shouting and hallooing 
like m^men. 


We concluded, as anybody would, that this was to cafl 
for help; and we resolved to continue our siege; for we 
were all enraged to see ourselves so baulked by a few wild 
pdople, whom we thought we had safe in our dutches ; and 
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indeed never were l&ere so many concdtring citeaniflMBioea 
to d^de men, in any case we had met with. We resoiv^ 
however, to tty another stinkpot the neart nigh^ and ottr 
engineer and gunner had got it ready, when hearh^ a noiae 
of die enemy, on the top oi the tree, and in the body of ^ 
tiree^ I was* not willing «to let the gnnner go up the laddet*, 
whdch, I fiaid, would be but to certain of being mur- 
dered. However, he found a medium for it, and was 
to go up a few steps, and, with a long pole in his hand, to 
throw it in upon the top of the tree, the ladder being 
standing all this while against the top of the tree ; but when 
the gunner, with his machine at the top of his pole, came to 
the tree, with three other ihen to help him, behold the 
ladder was gone. 

This perfectly confounded us ; and we now concluded the 
Indians in the tree had by this piece of negligence taken the 
opportunity, and coming all down the ladder, had made 
their escape, and carried away the ladder with them. I 
laughed most heartily at my friend William, who, as I said, 
had the direction of the siege, and had set up a ladder, for 
the garrison, as we called them, to get^down upon, and run 
away. But when daylight came, we were all set to rights 
again ; for there stood our ladder, hauled up on the top of 
the tree, with about half of it in the hollow of the tree, 
and the other half upright in the air. Then we began to 
laugh at the Indians for fools, that they could not as well 
have found their way down by the ladder, aitd have made 
their escape, as to have pulled it up by main strength into 
the tree. 

We then resolved upon fire, and,* to put an end to the 
work at once, to burn the tree and its inhabitants together ; 

Wand accordingly we w«nt to work to cut the wood, and in a 
few hoars’ time we got enough, as we thought^ together; 
and, piling it up round the bottom of the tree, we set it on 
fire, and waited at a distance, to see when the gentlemen 
(vdrnse quarters mqst soon become too hot for them) would 
come fi^ng out at the top. But we wci*e quite confounded, 

, when on a sudden we found the fire all put out by a great 
quantity of Water thrown upon it. We then thought the 
&vil must be in them, to be sure. Says William, This is 
oerteinly the cunningest piece of Indian engineering that 
ever was heard of ; and ^ere can be but one thing more to 
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ra 4Xtf besides wit^kcraft and dealing vri^ the devil, which 
iiesve not one wbrd.ei» says he; and that be, that 
. is an artificial tree, or a natural tree artificially 
, Juxllow down into the earth, through root and all; and that 
these creatures havB.an artjfidal cavity uadez^aiwlih it, jquUe 
into the hiU, or a way to go throu^, and tmder ^ to 
some other place; and where that other pbic^ know 
not; but if it be not our own fiiult, PU &id>.|he place, luid 
follow them into it, before 1 am two days <Aim. He then 

e led the carpent^ to know of them if they had any 
ge saws that would cut ^ough the body ; and thqritold 
him they had no saws that were long enough, nor could 
men work into such a monstrous old stump for a great 
while ; but that they woulfi go to work wifii it with thmr 
axes, and undertake to cut it down in two days, anfi'^b up 
the root of it in two more. But William was for .another 


way, which proved much better than all this; ibr he was for 
silent work, that, if possible, he might catch some of the 
fellows in it : so he sets twelve men to it with large augers, 
to bore great holes into the side of the tree, to go almcNst 
through, but not quite through ; ^ which holes were bored 
without noise; and when they were done, he filled them all 
with gunpowder, stopping strong plugs, bolted crossways, 
into the holes, and then boring a slanting hole, of a l^s 
size, down into the greater hole, all which were filled with 
powder, and at once blown up. When they took fire, they 
made such a noise, and tore and split the tree in so many 
places, and in such a maimer, that we could see plainly such 
another blast would demoli^ it; and so it did. Thus at 


the second time we could, at two or three places, put our 
hands in them, and discovered the cheat, namely, that there 
was a cave br hole dug in the earth, fix>m or through thtlr 
bottom of the hollow, and that it had communication with 
anotlier cave farther in, where we heard the voices of 
several of the wild folks, calling and talking to one another. 

When we came thus fisu*, we had a great mind to get at 
them ; , and William desired, that three m^ might be given 
bim with hand-grenadoes ; and he promised to go down first ; 
and boldly he did so ; for William, give him his due, had the 
heart of a lion. 


They had pistols in Iheir bands, and swords by Ihe^ sides; 
as thqr had taught the Indiams before, by their stinkpati^ 
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the IndiiKns returned them in their own kind ; fer , 

Bueh a stnoke come up out of the entrance mto ^ 
hoUow^ that WilHam and his three men were eepe 

nmning out of the cave, and out of ihe tree eueara 

want of breath ; and indeed they were almeet ethled. 

Never was a fortification so well defended^^ar assailants so 
many ways defeated. We were now for ging it over, and 
particularly, I called WilMam, and told him, I could not but 
laugh to see us spinniug oat our time hm:e to nothing; that 
I could not imagine what we were doing ; that it was oertapi 
the rogues that were in it were cunning to the last degree, 
and H would rex anybody to be so baulked by a few n^ed 
ignorant fellows ; but stiU it Was not worth our while to push 
it any toth^; nor was there anything, that I knew o^ to be 
got hf the conquest, when it was made ; so that I thought *it 
high tune to. give it over. 

William acknowledged that what I ^d was just, and that 
there was nothing but our curiosity to be gratifi^ in this 
attempt; and though, as he said, he was very desirous to 
have searched into the thing, yet he would not insist upon 
it ; so we resolved to quit it, and come away ; which we did. 
However, William said before he went he would have this 
satis&ction of them, viz., to bum down the tree, and stop up 
^e entrance into the cave. And while he was doing thi^ 
the gunner told him he would have one satisfaction of the 
rogues ; and this was, that he would make a mine of it, and 
see which way it had vent. Upon this he fetched two barrels 
of powder out of the sMps, and placed them in the inside of 
the hollow of the cave, as far in as he durst go to carry them, 
and then filling up the mouth of the cave where the tree stood, 
and ramn^ng it sufficiently hard, leaving only apipe or touch- 
hole, he gave fire to it, and stood at a ffistance,^to see which 
way it would operate, when on a sudden, he found the force 
of the powder burst its way out among some busbies on the 
other side of the little hill 1 mentioned, and that it came 
roaiing out there as out of the mouth of a cannon ; imme- 
diately running thither, we saw the effects of the powder. 

First, We saw that there was the other mouth of the cave, 
which the powder had so tom and opened, that the loose 
earth was so fallen in again, that nothing of shape could be 
discerned; but there we saw what was become of Ihe gar- 
rison of Indians too, who had given us all this trouble ; for 
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of Hiom had no amB, some no legs, some no head» Bme 
half buried in th^ rubbish' of the mine, that is to say,, in 
^ loose earth that fell in; and, in short, there waa^in 
miserable haYOC made of them all $ for y^p h^ good leaa^ 
to believe, not one of them that were in the insi^ eor^ 
escape, but rathm: were shot out pf the mouth of the cave, 
like a bullet out of a gun. 

We had now our full satisfaction of the Indians; hut, in 
short, this was a losing voyage ; for we had two men killed, 
^one quite crippled, and. five more wounded; we i^pent two 
*barrels of powder, and eleven days’ time, and all to get the 
understanding how to make an Lidian mine, or how to Keep 
garrison in a hollow tree ; and with this wit, honght pt this 
dear price, we came away, having taken in soma i^h water, 
*but got no frerii provisions. ^ 

We then considered wliat we should do again 

to Madagascar* We were much about the Iwtude' of the 
Cape of Good Hope, but had such a veiy Imig run, and 
were neither sure of meeting with fair winds, or with any 
land in the way, that we knew not what to tfaiok of it. 
William was our last resort in this case again, and he was 
veiy plain with us. Friend, says he to Captain Wilmot, 
what occasion hast thou to run the venture of starvii:^, 
merely for the pleasure of sa 3 dng thou liast been where 
nobody ever was before ? There are a great many places 
nearer home, of which thou mayest say the some tiling at a 
less expense. I see no occa^on thou hast of keeping thus 
for south any longer than till you are sure you are to the 
west end of Java and Sumatra ; and then thou mayest stand 
away north towards Ceylon, and the coast of Coromandel 
and Madras, where thou mayest get both firesh. water and 
fresh provirions ; and to that part it is likely We may hold 
out welb enough with the stores that we have already. 

This was wholesome advice, and such as was not to be 
slighted; so we stood away to the west, keeping between 
the latitude of 31 and 35 degrees, and had very good 
weather and fiiir winds for about ten days’ sail ; by which 
time, by our reckoning, we were clear of the isles, and 
might run away to the north ; and, if we did not fidl in with 
Ceylon, we should at least go into the great deep bay of 
Bengal. 

But we were out in our reckoning a great deal ; for, when 

o 2 
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we itood due north for about 15 or 16 degreed, we ndmt T 
with umi again on our starboard bow, about three letmes 
diataiice ; ia we eame to an andior about half a league mm ' 
and,flii| ||^ oat our boats to see what sort of a country it 
“ ‘ ia.iterygood one; freshwater easytoconuB 
^,^t »rQ could gee, or inhabitants ; and 
^ searching too afiber them, lest we 
pynother journey as we did last ; so that 
alone, and chose rather to take whkt we 

, ^ ^ ^ mangoes, and some 

plambs i^^veral kinds, which we knew not the names of. 

We miule no stay here, but put to sea again, N. W. by N., 
but had little wind for a fortnight more, when we made land 
agm ; and standing in with the shore, we were surprised to 
iind ourselves on the south shore of Java; and just as we 
were coming to an anchor, we saw a boat, canying Dutch 
colours, sailing along shore. We were not solicitous to 
speak with them, or any other of their nation, but left it 
indifferent, to our people, when they went on shore, to see 
the Dutchmen, or not to see them ; our business was to get 
provimons, which indeed by this time were very short with 
us. 

We resolved to go on shore with our boats in the most 
convenient place we could hud, and to look out a proper 
harbour to bring the ship into, leaving it to our fate, whether 
we should meet with friends or enemies ; resolving, however, 
not to stay any considerable ^e, at least not long enough to 
have expresses sent across the isl^d to Batavia, and ibr ships 
to come round from thence to attack us. 

We found, according to our desire, a very good harbour, 
where we rode in seven fathom water, weU defended from 
the weather, whatever might happen ; and here we got fredi 
^visions, such as good hogs, and some cows ; and that we 
might lay in a little store, we killed sixteen cows, and pickled 
and bandied up the flesh as well as we could be supposed to 
do in the latitude of 8 degrees from the line. 
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We did all this in about five days, and filled out casks #ith 
water ; and the last boat was coming off with herbs and roots, 
we being unmoored, and our fore-top-sail loose filr sailing, 
when we spied a large ship to the northward, bearing down 
directly upon us. We knew not what she might be, but con- 
cluded the worst, and made all possible haste to get our 
anchor up, and get under sail, that we might be in Teadiness 
to see what she had to say to us, for we were under no great 
concern for one ship ; but our notion was, that we should be 
attacked by three or four together. 

By the time we had got up our anchor, and the boat was 
stowed, the ship -was within a league of us, and, as we thought, 
bore down to engage us ; so we spread our black fiag, or 
ancient, on the poop, and the bloody fiag at the top^mast 
head, an^having made a clear ship, we stretched away to 
the westward, and got the wind of him. 

They had, it seems, quite mistaken us before, expecting 
nothing qf an enemy or a pirate in those seas; and, not 
doubting but we had been one of their own ships, they seemed 
to be in some confusion when they found their mistake; 
so they immediately hauled upon a wind on the other tack, 
and stood edging in^o r the shore, toward the easternmost 
part of the island. ^llJpon this we tacked, and stood after 
him with all the sail<^e could, and in two hours came almost 
within gunshot. Though they crowded all the sail they could 
lay on, there was no remedy but to engage us, and they soon 
saw their inequality of force. We fired a gun for them to 
bring to : so they manned out their boat, and sent to us with 
a flag of truce. We sent back the boat, but with this 
answer to the captain, that he had nothing to do, but to 
strike his colours, and bring his ship under our stem, and 
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come on board us himself, when he should know out d^ 
znands ; but that, however, since he had not yet put us to the 
trouble of forcing him, which we saw we were able to do, we 
wured them that the captain should return again in safety, 
Hjlfd , ^ his men, and that, supplying us with such things as 
til^fl&oidd demand, his ship should not be plundered. They 
went back with this message, and it was some time after 
they were on board, that they struck, which made us begin 
to think they refused it : so we fired a shot, and in a few 
minutes more we perceived their boat put off ; and as soon as 
the boat put off, the ship struck, and came to, as was directed. 

When the captain came on board, we demanded an 
account of their cargo, which was chiefiy bales of goods 
fix)m Bengal for Bantam. We told them our present want 
was provisions, which they had no need of, being just at the 
end of their voyage; and that, if they would send their 
boat on shore with ours, and procure us six-and-twenty 
head of black cattle, threescore hogs, a quantity of brandy 
and arrack, and three hundred bushels of rice, we would let 
them go free. 

As to the rice, they gave us six hundred bushels, which 
they had actually on board, together with a parcel shipped 
upon freight. Also, they gave us thirty middling casks of 
very good arrack, hut beef and pork they had none. How- 
ever, they went on shore with our men, and bought eleven 
bullocks and fifty hogs, which were pickled u]^ for our 
occasion; and upon the supplies of provision being delivered, 
we dismissed them and their ship. 

We lay here seven days before we could furnish ^ourselves 
with the provisions agreed for, and some of the men fancied 
the Dutchmen were contriving our destruction; hut they 
were very honest, and did what they could to furnish the 
black cattle, but found it impossible to^mpply so many. So 
they came and told us ingenuously, that wless we could stay 
a while longer, they could get no more* oxen or co^ than 
those eleven, with which we were obliged to he satisfied, 
takiug the value of them in other things, rather than stay 
.longer there. On our side, wc were punctual with them in 
observing the conditions we had agreed on ; nor would we 
let onv of our men so much as go on board them, or suffer 
any of their men to come on board us ; for, had any of onr 
men gone on hoard, nobody could have answered for thw 
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behaviour, any more than if they had been on shore in an 
enemy’s country. 

We were now victualled for our voyage; and, as we 
cared not for purchase, we went merrily on for the coast 6f 
Ceylon, where we intended to touch, to get fresh wa^sr. 
again, and more pfovisions; and we had nothing matm^ 
oShred in this part of the voyage, only that we met vKth 
contrary winds, and were above a month in the passage. 

We put in upon the. south coast of tlie island, desiring to 
have as little to do with the Dutch as we could ; and as the 
Dutch were lords of the country as to commerce, so they are 
more so of the sea-coast, where they have several forts, and, 
in particular, have all the cinnamon, which is the trade of 
^at island. 

We took in fiesh water here, and some provisions, but did 
not much trouble ourselves about laying in any stores, our 
beef and hogs, which we got at Java, being not yet all gone 
by a good deal. We had a small skirmish on shore here 
with some of the people of the island, some of our men 
having been a little too familiar with the homely ladies of 
the country ; for homely indeed they were, to such a degree, 
that, if our men had not had good stomachs that way, they 
would scarce liave touched any of them. 

I could never fully get it out of our men what they did, 
they were so true to one another in their wickedness ; but I 
understock in the main, that it was some barbarous thing 
they had ' done, and that they had like to have paid dear for 
it ; for the men resented it to the last degree, and gathered 
in such numbers about them, that, had not sixteen more of 
our men, in another boat, gone all in the nick of time, just 
to rescue our first men, who were but elevlh, and so fetch 
them off by main force, they had been all cut off, the in- 
habitants being no less than two or three hundred, armed 
with darts and lances, the usual weapons of the country, 
and which they are very dexterous at throwing, even so 
dexterous, tliat it was scarce credible; and had our men 
stood to fight them, as some of them were bold enough to 
talk of, they had all been overwhelmed and killed. As it 
was, seventeen of our men were wounded, and some of them 
very dangerously. But they were more IHghtened than hurt 
too ; for every one of them gave themselves over for dead 
men, believing the lances were poisoned. But William was 
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our comfort bere too ; for, when two of our surgeoni w«Nt ' 
of the same ojwion, and told the men foolishlj enough, 
they would die, William cheerfully went to work witii thent^ 
and cured them all but one, who rather died by drinking 
some arrack punch, than of his wound, the excess of drinking 
throwing him into a fevef. * 

We had enough of Ceylon, though some of our people 
were for going ashore again, sixfy or seventy men together, 
to be revenged; but William persuaded them against it; and 
his reputation was so great among the men, as well as with 
us that were commanders, that he could influence them more 
than any of us. 

They were mighty warm upon the revenge, and would go 
on shore, and destroy five hundred of them. Well, saya 
William, and suppose you do, what are you the better? 
Why then, says one of them, speaking for the rest, we shall 
have our satisfaction. Well, and what will you be the better 
for that? says William. Ihey could then say nothing to 
that. Then, says William, if 1 mistake not, your business is 
money ; now, I desire to know, if you conquer and kill two 
or three thousand of these poor creatures, they have no 
money, pray what will you get? They are poor naked 
wretches, what shall you gain by them ? But then, said 
William, perhaps in doing this, you may chance to lose half 
a score of your own company, as it is very probable you 
may. Pray, what gain is in it? and what account can you 
give the company for the lost men? In short, William argued 
so effectually, that he convinced them that it was mere mur- 
der to do so ; and that the men had a right to their own, 
and that they had no right to take them away ; that it was 
destroying innofent men, who had acted no otherwise than 
as the laws of nature dictated ; and that it would be as much 
murder to do so, as to meet a man on the highway,* and kill 
him, for the mere sake of it, in cool blood, not regarding 
whether he had done any wrong to us or no. 

These reasons prevailed with them at last, and they were 
c^ontent to go away, and leave them as they found them, in 
^ the first skimish they killed between sixty and seventy men, 
and wounded a great many more: but they bad nothing, 
and our people got nothing by it but the loss of one man’s 
life, and the wounding sixteen more, as above. 

Bui another accident brought us to a necessity of farther 
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lUK^ifiess vriik the^ people) a&d indeed we liad like to have 
pfut^ an end to our lives and adventures all at once among 
them; for, about three days after our putting out to sea, 
from the place where we had that skinrnsh, we were at- 
tacked hy a viotent storm of wmd from the south, or rather 
a hurricane of wind from all the ^ints southward, for it 
Idew in a most desperate and furious manner, from the S.E. 
to tha S.W*, one minute at one point, and then instantly 
tumiifg about again to another point, but with the same 
violence ; nor were we able to work the ship in that con- 
dition ; so that the ship I was in split three topsails, and at 
last brought the main topmast bj the board; and, in a word, 
we were once or twice driven right ashore ; and one time, 
had not the wind shifted the veiy moment it did, we had 
tieen dashed in a thousand pieces upon a great ledge of 
rocks, which lay off about half a league from the shore : but, 
as I have said, the wind shifting very often, and at that time 
coming to the E.S.E., we stretched oft, and got above a 
league more sea-room in half-an-hour. After that, it blew 
with^me fury S.W. by S., then S.W. by W., and put US 
back again a great way to the eastward of the ledge of 
rocks, where we found a great opening between the rocks 
and land, and endeavoured to come to an anchor there ; 
but we found there was no ground lit to anchor in, there 
being nothing but rocks. We stood through the opening, 
which held about four leagues. The storm continued, and 
now we found a dreadful foul shore, and knew not what 
course to take. We looked out very narrowly for some 
river or creek, or bay, where we might run in, and come to 
an anchor, but found none a great while. At length we saw 
a great headland lie out far south into the sell, and that to 
such a length, that, in short, we saw plainly, that, if the 
wind held where it was, we could not weather it ; so we run 
in as much under the lee of the point as we could, and came 
to an anchor in about twelve frtbom water. 

But the wind veering again in the nighty and blowing 
exceedingly hard, our anchors came home, and the ship 
drove tiU the rudder struck against the ground ; and, had 
the ship gone half her length farther, she had been lost, and 
every one of us with her. But our sheet anchor held its 
own, and we heaved in some of the cable, to get cle^ of 
the ground we had struck upon* It was by this only liable 
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that we rode it out all night; and towards monkiftg wvi 
thought the wind abated a little ; and it was wdl ns titot 
it was so ; for, in spite of what our sheet-anchor did for us, 
we found the ship ^t aground in the moniiiigi to our verj 
great surprise and amazement. 

When the tide was out, though the water here ebbed 
away, the ship lay almost dry upon a bank of hard sand, 
which never, I suppose, had a^ ship upon it before: the' 
people of the countiy came down in great numbers to look 
at us, and gaze, not knowing what we were, but gaping at 
us as at a great sight or wonder, at which they were sur- 
prised, and knew not what to do. 

I have reason to believe that, upon the sight, they imme- 
diately sent an account of a ship being there, and of the 
condition we were in ; for the next .day there appeared a 
great man, whether it was their king or no, I know not ; but 
he had abundance of men with him, and some with long 
javelins in their hands, as long as half-pikes ; and these come 
all down to the water’s edge, and drew up in a very good 
order, just in our view. They stood near an hour wi^out 
making any motion; and then there came near twenty of 
them with a man before them, cacrying a white dag before 
them. They came forward into the water as high as their 
waists, the sea not going so high as before, for the wind was 
abated, and blew off shore. 

The man made a long oration to us, as we could see by 
his gestures ; and we sometimes heard his voice, but knew 
not one word he said. William, who was always useful to 
us, I believe was here again the saving of all our lives. The 
case was this. The fellow, or what I might call him, when 
his speech was done, gave three great screams (for I know not 
what else to say they were), then lowered his T^hite dag 
three times, and then made t^e motions to us with his arm, 
to come to him. 

I acknowledge,, that I was for manning out the boat, and 
going to them ; but William would by no means allow me : 
he told me, we ought to trust nobody ; that, if they were 
barbarians, and under their own government, we might be 
sure to be all murdered ; and if they 'Abre Christians, we 
should not &re much better, if they knew who we were; 
that it was the custom of the Malabars, to betray all people 
that they could get into their hands ; and that these were 
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soifte of^ Banoce people-; and tliatj if we liad any regard to^ 
our own aa&ly, we ehould not go to them by any means; I 
opposed ham a gre^ wiSle, and told him I thought he usei 
to be always iig^btt|||tot that now I thought he was not ; that 
I was no more f^PriHining needless risks, than he, or any 
one else ; but I thdught all nations •in the world, even the 
most savage people, when they held out a dag of peace, kept 
the of peace made by that ingnal, very saere^y ; and 1 
gave him several examples of it in the history of my AMcah 
tvavels, which I have here gone through in the beginning of 
this W o r l ^l and that I could not think these people worse 
than some of them. And besides, I told him, our case seemed 
to be such, that we must fall into somebody’s hands or other, 
and that we had better fall into their hjmds by a friendly 
treaty, than by a forced submission ; nay, though they had 
indeed a treacherous design ; and therefore I was for a parley 
with them. 

Well, friend, says William, very gravely, if thou wilt go, I 
cannot help it, I shall only desire to take my last leave of 
thee at parting, for, depend upod it, thou wilt never see us 
again. Whether we in the ship may come off any better at 
last, I cannot resolve thee ; but this I will answer for, that 
we will not give up our lives idly, and in cool blood, as thou 
art going to do ; we will at least preserve ourselves as long 
as we can, and die at last like men, not like fools, trepanned 
by the wiles of a few barbarians. 

William spoke this with so much warmth, and yet with 
so much ^surance of our fate,, that 1 began to think a little 
of the risk I was going to run. I had no more mind to be 
murdered than he ; and yet I cdbld not for my life be so 
faint-hearted in the thing as he. Upon which, I asked him, 
if he had jony knowledge of the place, or had ever been there. 
He said, No. Then I asked him, if he had heard or read 
anything about the people of this island, and of their way of 
treating any Christians that had fallen into their hands ; and 
he told me, he had heard of one, and he would tell me the 
story afterward. His name, he said, was Knox, commander 
of an East-lndia ship, who was driven on shore, just as we 
were, upon this UHid of Ceylon, though he could not say H 
was at the same place, or whereabouts: that he was jbeguued 
by the barbarians, and enlaced to come on shore, just as we 
were invited to do at that time; and that, when they had 
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ISmf iliey surrounded hm and eighteen or 
men, and never suffered them to retupn^ but 
prisoners, or murdered them, he could not tell which ; but 
were carried away up in the coiu^, separated from 
one another, and never heard of aitmmds, except the 
captain^B son, who mifaculooriy made his escape, after 
twenty years’ slavery. 

1 had no time then to ask him to give the full stoiy of 
this Knox, much less to hear him tell it me ; but ail it is 
usual in such cases, when one begins to bo a little toudhed, I 
turned short with him. Why then, ftiend Willia|U, said I, 
what would you have us do ? You see what condition we 
are in, and what is before us ; something must be done, and 
that immediately. Why, says William, Til tell thee what 
thou shouldst do : first cause a white flag to be hung out, 
as they do to us, and man out the long-boat 'and pinnace 
with as many men as they can well stow, to handle their 
arms, and let me go with them, and thou shalt see what we 
will do. If 1 miscarry, thou mayest be safe; and I will 
also tell thee, that if 1 do miscarry, it shall be my own fault, 
and thou shalt learn wit by my folly. 

I knew not what to reply to him at first ; but, after some 
pause, I said, William, William, 1 am as* loath you should 
be lost as you are that I should; and if there be any danger, 
I desire you may no more fall into it than I. Therefore, if 
you will, let us ^ keep in the ship, fare alike, and take our 
fate together. 

No, no, says William, there’s no danger in the method I 
{nropose; thou shalt go with me, if thou thinkest fit. If 
thou pleases! but to follow the measures that I shall resolve 
on, depend upon it, though we will go off from the ships, 
we will not a man of us go any nearer them than within 
call, to talk with them, 'filhu sees! they have no boats to 
come off to us ; but, says he, I rather desire thou wouldst 
take my advice, and manage the ships as I shall give the 
signal the boat, and let us concert that matter together 
before we go off. 

Well, I found William had Ms measures in his head all 
laid beforehand, and was not at a loss nijilt to do at aft ; so 1 
told him he should be captam for this v^ge, and we wmdd 
be all of us under his orders, which I would see obseryed to 
a tittle^ 
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' eofidiuAoii of oar debates, be ordered foiff^d-. 

tweAtj^ tbm Into the tbe long-boat, and twelve men into tbe 
jannace} and tbe eea being now pretty emootb, they went 
being all very ivi^ armed. Also he ordered that all the 
guns of the peat mip, on the side which lay next the shore, 
should be loaded wi^ mosket-bidiB, old nails, stubs, and 
such like pieces of old iron, lead, and anything that came to 
hand ; and that we should prepare to fire as soon as ever we 
saw them lower the wldte flag and hoist up a red one in the 
pinnace. 

With these measures fixed between us, they went off 
towards the shore, William in the pinnace with twelve men, 
and the long-boat coming after him with four-and-twenfy 
njore, all stout, resolute fellows, and very well armed. They 
rowed so near the shore, as that they might speak to one 
another, canying a white flag, as the other did, and offering 
a parley. The brutes, for such they were, i^owed them- 
selves very courteous ; but, finding we could not understand 
them, they fetched an old Dutch^u, who had been their 
prisoner many years, and set him to speak to us. The sum 
and substance of his speech was — ^that the king of the 
country had sent ^is general down to know who we were, 
and what our business was. William stood up in the stem 
of the pinnace, and told him — ^that as to that, he, that was 
an European, by his language and voice, might easily know 
what we were, and our condition : the ship being aground 
upon the sand, would also tell him, that our business tiiere 
was that of a ship in distress: so William desired to know 
what they came down for with such a multitude, and with 
arms and weapons, as if they ceune to war with us. 

He answered, they might have good reason to come down 
to the shore, the countiy being ^alarmed with the appearance 
of ships of strangers upon the coast ; and as our vessels were 
full of men, who had guns and weapons, the king had sent part 
of his military men, that, in case 6f any invasion upon ihef 
country, they might be ready to defend themselves, whatso- 
ever might be the occasion. 

Bat, says he, as you are men in distress, the king has 
ordered his generatewho is here also, to give you all the as- 
sistance he can, to invite you on shore, and receive you 
with all possible courtesy. Says William, very qyitk upon 
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him, BdTore I imt a&awer to that, 1 dei^vti^ 

tell me what thoh art; for hy thy speech thou art ttti Sa- 
rqpean. He answered preseatiy, he was a Dutchman. Hiat 
I know wdl, says Wiffiam, hy thy speech ; but art thou a 
native Dutchman of Holland, or a nai^e ^of this countiy, 
that has learned Dutcl^by conversing among the HoUanders, 
who we know are settled upon this idand? 

No, says the old man, I am a native of Delft, in the pro- 
vince of Holland, in Europe. 

Well, says William, immediately, but art thou a Christian 
or a heathen, or what we call a renegade? 

1 am, says he, a Christian. And so they went on, in a 
short dialogue, as follows : — 

Will Hion art a Dutchman, and a Christian, thou sayest ; 
pray, art thou a freeman or a servant ? 

Ihitchm. I am a servant to the king here, and in his 
army. 

Will, But art thou a volunteer, or a prisoner? 

Dutclm. Indeed I was a prisoner at first, but am at liberty 
now, and so am a volunteer. 

Will That is to say, being first a orisoner, thou hast 
liberty to serve them ; but art thou so at liberty, that thou 
mayost go away, if thou pleases!, to thine own country- 
men? 

Dxdchm, No, I do not say so : my countrymen live a great 
way off, on the north and east parts of the island, and there 
is no going to them, without the king’s express license. 

WM. Well, and why doest not Ihou get a license to go 
away? 

Ihitchm. I have never asked for it. 

Will And, 1 suppose, if thou didst, thou kuowest thou 
couldst not oWin it. 

Dutchm. 1 cannot say much as to that ; but why do you 
* ask me all these qjiiestions. 

Will Why, my reason is good : if thou art a Christian 
and a prisoner, how canst thou consent to be made an in- 
strument to these barbarians, to betray us into their hands, 
who arc thy countrymen and fellow-Chnstians ? Is it not a 
barbarous thing in thee to do so? 

Dutchm. How do 1 go about to betray you? Do I not 
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jo^ An Eccount^ how the king invitee 70 U to come on 
.jpAiore^ 811)4 hae ordered jou to he treated courteously^ 

WiU, As thcto art a Christian^ though I doubt it much, 
dost thou believe the king, or ihe generally as thou calkst 
him, means one word of what he sapf 

Dutchnu He promises you by we mouth of his ^eat 
general. 

WHL I don’t ask thee what he promises, or by whom; but 
I ask thee this : — Canst thou say, that thou belieyest he 
mtends to perform itf 

Dutelm, How can I answer that? How can I tell what 
he intends? 

Will. Thou canst tell what thou believest. 

* Dutchm, I cannot say but he will pertorm it ; I believe he 
may. 

Will. Thou art but a double-tongued Christian, I doubt. 
Come, I’ll ask thee another question : Wilt thou say, that 
thou believest it, and that thou^Fouldst advise me to bdieve 
it, and put our lives into their hands upon these promises ? 

Diitchm. I am not to be your adviser. 

Wm. Thou art perhaps aii^d to apeak thy mind, because 
thou art in their power. Pray, do any of them understand 
what thou and 1 say ? Can they speak Dutch? 

Dnichm. No, not one of them: 1 have no apprehensions 
upon that account at all. 

Will. Why then, answer me plainly, if thou art a Chris- 
tian : Is it safe for us to venture, upon their woids, to put 
ourselves into their hands, and come on shore ? 

Dutchm. You put it very home to me. Pray, let me ask 
you another question : are you in any likelihood of getting 
your ship off, if you refuse it? 

Will. Yes, yes, we shall get off the ship ; now the storm 
is over, we don’t fear it. 

Dutclm. Then I cannot say it is best for you to trust them. 

Will. Well, it is honestly said. 

Dutchm. But what shall I say to them ? 

Will. Give them good words, as they give us. 

Dutchm What good words? 

Will. ^?^y, let them tell ^e king, thi^t we are strangers, 
who were dnven on the coast by a great storm ; that we 
thank him very kindly Sor bis offer of civility to us, which, 
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if' iRne iire,fiDl^ dktrwel,' W4 ’WSI ace<^ Aiddi^ 
that at preseat ^ hate no occasion to c<»ne on daWf 
bendeS} that we cannot safidjr leare Ae ship 5 

condition she is in; bntthat we are obliged to . 
her, in order to get her off, and expect, in^a tide or t#p 
xnore, to get her quite clear, and at an andiorv ; 

Dutckm, But he will ^ect jon to come on 4^^, Aea, to 
visit him, and make him some jnesent for his civility. 

WilL When we have got our ship dear, and stopped Ae 
leaks, we will pay our respects to him. 

Dutchm. Nay, you may as weB come to him now as Ae&. 
WiU. Nay, hold, fiiend; I did not say we would come to 
him Aen : you talked of making him a present ; that is to 
pay our respects to him; is it not! 

Dutdim. Well, but 1 will tell him that you will come on 
shore to him wh^ your ship is got off 

WilL 1 have nothing to say to that: you may tdl him 
what you think fit # , 

putckoL But he will be » a great rage if I do not 
WiU, Who will he be in a rage atT 
Dutdmu At you. t 

Will What occasion have we to value that? 

JDutchm. Why, he will send all his army down against you. 
Will And what if they were all here just now? What 
dost thou suppose they could do to us? 

Dulolba. He would expect they should bum your ships, 
and bring you all to him. 

WUL Tell him, if he should try^ he may catch a Tartar. 
Duichnu He has a world of men. 

WiU. Has he any diips ? 

Jkitchm. No, he has no sh^^s. 

WilL Nor boats ? 

Ihadmu No, nor boats. ( 

WUL Why, what then do you think we care for his men.? 
const lliou do now to us, if thou hadst a hundred 
thousand with thee *? 

Duickm. O 2 they might set you on fire. 

W^ Set us affixing, thou meanest: that they might 
indeed ; but set us on i^e they shall not; they might ti^, at 
their and we diall make mad work with your hundr^ 
tiuwaand men, if they come withm zemd)) cf per gnn^ I 
assure ithee. 
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But trio* if ihe Ung ghre* yon hoMagasIbr yow 

tm Wbmeaalwgive but mure daves and servants like 
vdkOM Ihaa he no mwe values than are an En^idi 

lio^d? 

I)uichm. Wl^ do you iemsaa^ 

WiU, Himself and your wordhip. * 

JDutchm. What irodd you do with him ¥ 

WiU. Do with him as he would do with us,— out his 
^ head off. 

* Dutokm. And what would yon do to met 
WiU. Do with theef We would carry thee home into 
thine own country ; and, though thou deservest the gallows, 
we would make a man and a Christian of thee again, and 
dot do by thee as thou wouldst have done by us, — ^betray 
tboe to a parcel of merciless, savage pagans, that know no 
God, nor how to show mercy to man. 

Dutchm. You put a thought in my haad, that I will speak 
to you about to-moirowe^ 


CHAFgPB xvn. 

WE GET THE SHIP OFF— ^l!BE SING OF THE GOONTKT SENDS 
AN IUfMENSS HULTTrUDE DOWN TO THE 8HOBE— OONVEU- 
SATION BETWIXT WILUAM AND THE DUTCHKAN — ACTION 
WITH THE NATIVES — ^WE OASBT OFF THE DUTCHMAN BY 
A STRATAGEM — ^RELATION OF CAPTAIN KNOX’s ADVENTURh 
ON THE SAME ISLAND. 

Thus they went away, and William came on board, and gave 
us a full Account of his parley with the old Dutchman, which 
was very diverting, and to me instructing ; for I had abund* 
anee of reason to acknowledge William had made a better 
judgment of things than I. 

It was our good fortune to got our ship off that very night, 
and to bring her to an anchor at about a mile and a half 
fiirther out, and in deep vrater, to our great satis&ctioii ; so 
that we had no need to fear the Dutchman’s king, with ids 
hundred thousand men ; and indeed we had some sport with 
them the next day, whra they came down, a vast prodi^oiis 
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Xacdtitade of them, very tew leds in number, in otir 
^on, than a hundred thousand, with some elephants ; 
if it had been an army of elephants, they coi]^ have done an 
no harm; for we were &irly at our anchor now, and outof 
their reach ; and indeed we thought ourselves more out ol 
reach than we really wm ; and it was ten thousand to 
that we had not been £sLst aground again ; for tibe wind 
Iptnrmg off shore, though it made the water smooth where 
lay, yet it blew the ebb farther out than usual, and we 
could easily perceive the sand, which we touched upon before 
lay in the shape of a half moon, and surrounded us witn 
two horns of it ; so that we lay in the middle or centre of it, 
as in a round bay, safe just as we were, and in deep water, 
hut present death, as it were, on the right hand and on the 
left ; for the two horns, or points of sand, reached out 
beyond where our ship lay near two miles. 

On that part of the sand which lay on our east side, this 
misguided multitude Extended themselves ; and, being most 
of them not above their knees, or most of them not above 
ancle deep in the water, they, as it were, surrounded us on 
that side, and on the side of the mainland, and a little way 
on the other side of the sand, standing in a half circle, or 
rather three-fifths of a circle, for about six miles in length ; 
the other horn, or point of the sand, which lay on our west 
side, being not quite so shallow, they could not extend them- 
selves upon it so far. 

They little thought what service they had done us, and 
how unwillingly, and by the greatest ignorance, they had 
made themselves pilots to us, while we, having not sounded 
the place, might have been lost before we were aware. It is 
true, we might have sounded our new harbour before we 
had ventured out ; but 1 cannot say, for certain, whether wc 
should or not ; for 1, for my part, had not the least 'suspicion 
of what our real case was : however, I say, perhaps, before 
we had weighed, we should have looked about us a little. 
I am sure we ouglit to have done it ; for, besides these armies 
c^ homan furies, we had a very leaky ship, and all our 
If^pe could hardly keep the water from growing upon us, 
rAd our carpenters were overboard, working to find out and 
stop the wounds we had reedved, heeling her first on one 
side and then on the other; and it was very diverting to sec 
how, when our men heeled the ship over to the fidde next the 
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wHa ariEj that stood «« the east hom of the sand, they were 
so amazed, between fright and joy, that it put them into a 
kind oi confusion, cldling to one another^ hallooing and 
ahneking, in a manner that it is impossible to describe. 

While we were doing this, for we were in a 'great hum, 
you may be sure, and ^1 hands at work, as well at the 
ping our leaks, as repairing our rig^ng and sails, wUdh 
received a great deal of damage, and also in rig^g a 
main-ltop-mast, and the like ; 1 say, while we^were dcdag aH 
this, we perceived a body of men, of near a thousand, move 
&om that part of the army of the barbarians that lay at the 
bottom of the sandy bay, and come all along the water’s 
edge, round tlie sand, till they stood just on our broadside 
e/ist, and were within about half a mile of us. Then we 
saw the Dutchman come forward nearer to us, and all alone, 
with his white £ag and all his motions, just as before, and 
there he stood. 

Our men had just brought the ship to rights again as they 
came up to our broadside, and we had very happily found 
out and stopped the worst and mpst dangerous le^ that we 
had, to our very great satisfaction ; so I ordered the boats to 
be hauled up and manned as they were the day before, and 
liVilliam to go as plenipotentiary. I would have gone my-^ 
self, if I had understood Dutch ; but as 1 did not, it was to 
no purpose, for 1 should be able to know nothing of what 
was said, but from him at second hiind, wliich might be done 
as well afterwards. All the instructions 1 pretended to give 
William, was, if possible, to get the *old Dutchman away, 
and, if he could, to make liim come on board. 

Well, William went just as before ; and when he came 
within about sixty or seventy yards of the shore, he held up 
liis white ftag, as the Dutchman did, and, tuiTiing the boat’s 
broadside* to the shore, and his men lyiftg upon their oars, 
the parley, or dialogue, began again thus : — 

WtU. Well, Mend, what dost thou say to us now! 

Dutchnu 1 came of the same mild errand as I did 
yesterday. 

WiU. What dost thou pretend to come of a mild errand, 
with all these people at thy back, and all the foolish weapons 
of war they bring with them f Prithee, what dost thou 
meajif * k 

▼ P 2 
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DtOeim. The iing hasteoa as to iavite the captaia aai all 
his m^n to come on shore, and has ordered all his men to 
show them all the civility they can. 

Will. Well, and are those men come to invite us ashore T 

Dutchm. They will do you no hurt, if you will come on 
diore peaceably. 

WiU* Well, and whai dost thou think they can do to us, 
if we will not? 

Dutchm. 1 would not have them do you any hurt then 
neither. 

WiU. But prithee, friend, do not make thyself fool and 
knave too: dost not thou know that we are out of fear of all 
thy army, and out of danger of all that they can do ? What 
makes thee act so simply as well as so knavishly ? 

ZHUckm. Why you may think yourselves safer than you 
are: you do not know what they may do to you. 1 can 
assure you they are able to do you a great deal of harm, and 
perhaps burn your ship. 

Will. Suppose that were true, as I am sure it is false, you 
see we have more ships to carry us off (pointing to the 
sloop*). 

Dnichm. We do not value that, if you had ten ships, you 
dare not come on shore with all the men you have, in a 
hostile way; we are too many for you. 

Will, lliou dost not even in that speak as thou meanest ; 
and we may give thee a trial of our h^ds, when our friends 
come up to us ; for thou hearest they have discovered us.f 

Dutchm. Yes, I hear they hre, but I hope your ship will 
not fire again ; for, if they do, our general will take it for 
breaking the truce, and will the army let fiy a shower 
of arrows at you in the boat. 

Will. Thou mayest bi sure the ship will fire, that the 
other ship may hear them, but not with ball. If thy general 
knows no better, he may begin when he will ; but thou 
mayest be sure we will return it to his cost. 

Dutchm. What must I do then ? 

WilL Do ! why go to him, and tell him of it beforehand 

* N.B. — Just at this time ve disoovered the sloop standing towards us 
from the east, along the shore, at about the distance of two leagues, which 
was to our partiou^ satisfaction, she having been missing thirteen days. 

t Just tfaim the sloop fired five guns, which was to get^ews of us, for 
tiiey did not see ii|| 
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then; ttad let him know» that the ehip firing is not at him, 
nor his men; and then come again and tell ns what he 
says. 

IXitchm* No, 1 will send to him, which will do as well. 

Witt. Do as thou wilt ; but 1 believe thou hadst better go 
thyself ; for, if our men fi^e first, \ suppose he will be in a 
great wrath, and, it may be, at thee ; for, as for his wrath at 
us^ we tell thee, beforehand, we value it not. 

Dutchm. You slight them too much ; you know not what 
they may do. 

Will. Thou makest as if those poor savage wretches could 
do mighty things ; prithee let us see what you can all do, we 
value it not ; thou mayest set down thy flag of truce when 
^lou pleasest, and begin. 

DtUchni. I had rather make a truce, and have you all part 
friends. 

Will. Thou art a deceitful rogue thyself ; for it is plain 
thou knowest these people would only persuade us on shore, 
to entrap and surprise us ; and yet thou that art a Christian, 
as thou callest thyself, wouldst have us come on shore, and 
put our lives into their hands who know nothing that 
belongs to compassion, good usage, or good maimers ; how 
canst thou be such a villain t 

Dutchm. How can you call me so ? What have I done to 
you, and if^hat would you have me do 1 

Witt. Not act like a traitor, but like one thAt was once a 
Christian, and would have been so still, if you had not been 
a Dutchman. 

Dutchm. I know not what to do, not I ; I wi^ 1 were 
firom them ; they are a bloo<jp people. 

Wm. Prithee make no diflieu^ of what thou shouldest 
do : canst thou swim I if 

DtOclm. Yes, I can swim; but if I should attempt to swim 
off to you, I should have a thousand arrows and javelins 
sticking in me, before I should get to your boat. 

'Will. I’ll bring the boat close to thee, and take fhee on 
board in spite of them ail. We will give rthem but one 
volley, and I’ll engage they will all run away from thee. 

Dutchm. You are mistaken in them, I assure you ; they 
would immediately come all running down to the shore, and 
shoot fire-arrows at you, and set your boat and ship and all 
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Win. We will yentnre that, if thou wilt come off. 

Dutchm. Will you use me honourably when I am amoag 
you? 

Will, m mve thee my word for it, if thou provest honest. 

DuU^m. Will you not make me a prisoner ? 

Will. I will be tliy surety, body for body, that thou shall 
be a freeman, and go whither thou wilt, though I own to 
thee thou dost not deserve it. 

Just at this time our ship fired three guns to answer the 
doop, and let her know we saw her, who immediately, we 
perceived, understood it, and stood directly for the place ; 
but it is impossible to express the confusion and filthy vile 
noise, the huivy and universal disorder, that was among that 
vast multitude of people, upon our firing ofi* three guns. 
They immediately *dl repaired to their arms, as I may call 
it; for, to say they put themselves into order, would be 
saying nothing. 

Upon the word of command, then, they advanced all in a 
body to the sea-side, and resolving to give us one volley of 
their fire-arms (for such they were), immediately they saluted 
us with a hundred thousand of their arrows, every one 
canying a little bag of cloth dipped in brimstone, or some 
such thing; which, flying through the air, had nothing to 
hinder it t^ing fire as it flew ; and it generally did so. 

I cannot sfty but tliis method of attacking us, by a way we 
had no notion of, might give us at first some little surprise ; 
for the number was so great at fi^’st, that we were not 
altogether without apprehensions that they might unlucki^ 
set our ship on fire ; so that Wpiam resolved immediately to 
row on board, and persuade us all to weigh, and stand out to 
sea ; but there was no tiim for it ; for tliey immediately let 
fly a volley at the boat, and at the ship, from all the parts of 
the vast crowd of people which stood near the shore. 

Nor did they fire, as I may call it, all at once, and so leave 
off ; but their arrows being soon notched upon their boi^s, 
they kept continually shooting, so that the air was full of 
flame. 

I could not say whether they set their cotton rag on fire 
before they shot Ae arrow ; for I did not perceive th^ had 
fire with them, which, however, it seems th^ had. The 
arrow, besides the fire it carried with it, had* head, or a 
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^ eaU it^ c? a bone, and some of sharp flint stone; 
and some few of a metal, too soft in itsdf for metal, but hard 
enough to cause it to enter, if it were a plank, soiaB.to stick 
where it felL 

William and his men bad notice sufficient to lie close 
behind their waste-boards, which, for this very imrpose, th^ 
tod made so h^h, that thej couffi easily toemselves 
behind them, so as to defend themselves fiwm anything that 
came* point-blank (aet we call it), or upon a line ; tot for 
what might fall perpendicularly out of the air, they had no 
^ard, but took the hazard of that. At first, they made as 
if they would row away, but before they went, they gave a 
volley of their small arms, firing at those which stood with 
}he Dutchman ; but William ordered them to be sure to take 
their aim at others, so as to miss him, and they did so. 

There was no cidling to themTnow, for the noise was so 
great among them, that they could h^ nobody^; but our 
men boldly rowed in nearer to them, for th^ were at first 
driven a little off, and when they came nearer, they fired a 
second volley, which put the TeUows into great confusion, 
and we could see from the ship, that several of them were 
killed or wounded. 

We thought this was a very unequal fight, and therefore 
we made a signal to our men to row away, that we might 
have a little of the sport as well as they ; tot the arrows 
fiew so thick upon them, being so near the wore, that they 
could not sit to their oars ; so they spread a little of their sail, 
thinking they mi^t sail along the shore, and lie behind their 
waste-b^ds ; but the sail had not been spread six minutes, 
till it had five hundred fire-^ows shot into it, and through 
it, and at length set it fairly on fire ; nor were our men quite 
out of the c^ger of its seitingtthe boat on fire ; and this 
made them paddle and shove the boat away as well as they 
could, as they lay, to get farther off. 

By this time they had left us a fair mark at the whole 
savage army ; and as we had sheered the ship as near to ttoto 
as we could, we fired among the thickest of toem six or seven 
times, five guns at a time, with shot, old iron, musket 
bullets, 

We could easily see that we made havoc of them, apd 
killed and wounded abundance of them, and that they were 
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in a great surprise at it; but yet they se^er 

and So. this while their dre-arrows flew as thick as ba&PS.' 

At last, on a sudden their arrows stopped^' and the <fld 
Dutchman came miming down to the water-aide all ahme, 
with his white flag, as before, waving it as high as he oould, 
and making signals to om boat to come to him again. 

William did not care at flrst to go near him, but the mi^ 
coutinning to make signals to him to come, at last William 
went ; and the Dutchman told him, that he had been with 
the general, who was much mollifled by the slaughter of 
his men, and that now he could have anything of him. 

Anything, says William, what have we to do with him f 
Let him go about his business, and carry his men out of gun^ 
shot; can’t he? 

Why, says the Dutchman, bat he dares not stir, nor see 
the kin^s face ; unl^s sonfe of your men came on shore, he 
will certainly put him to death. 

Why then, says William, he is a dead man ; for if it were 
to save his life, and the lives of all the crowd that is with 
him, he shall never have one of us in his power. 

But m tell thee, said William, how thou shalt cheat fahn, 
and gain thy own liberty too, if thou hast any mind to see 
thy own country again, and art not turned savage, and grown 
fond of living all thy days among heathens and savages. 

I would be glad to do it with all my heart, says he ; but 
if I should ofi&r to swim off to you now, though Uiey are so 
flu* from me, they shoot so true, that th^ would kill me 
before 1 got half way. 

But, says William, Fll tell thee how thou shalt come with 
his consent. 6o to him, and tell him I have offered to carry 
you on board, to tiy if you could persuade the captain to 
come on shore, and ^at I would not hinder him if he was 
willing to venture. 

The Dutchman seemed in a rapture at the very first word, 
m do it, says he ; 1 am persuaded he will give me leave to 
come. 

Away he runs, as if he had a glad message to carry, and 
tells the genered, that William had promised, if he would gO 
on board the ship vrith him, he would persuade the captain 
to return with Mm. The general was fool enough to give 
him orders to go, and chared him not to come ba^ without 
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; whidi-^W readily promued, and Tiwy bonestly 

So tbey took hiiit bk, and brought him on board; and he 
was as 1 ^^ as his word to them ; for he never went bask 
any more; aJod tbe,*sloop being come to the mouth of the 
inlet where we lay^ we weight and set sail ; but, as we 
went out, being pretty near &e shor^ we dred tlnree guns, as 
it were among them, but without any shot ; for it was of no 
use to*us to hurt any more of them. After we had fired, we 
gave them a cheer, as the seamen call it ; that is to say, we 
h^ooed at them, by way of triumph, and so carried off ^eir 
ambassador. How it fared with the general, we know 
notliing of that. 

^This passage, when I related it to a friend of mine, after 
my return ^m those rambles, agreed so well with his 
relation of what happened to one Mi^^nox, an English 
captain, who some time ago was decoyeVon shore by those 
people, that it could not be very much to my satis&ction to 
think what mischief we had all escaped; and 1 think it 
cannot but be very profitable to record the other story (which 
is but short) with my own, to show whoever reads this, 
what it was 1 avoided, and prevent their &lling into the like, 
if they have to do with the perfidious people of Csf^n, 
Tlie .relation is as follows: — 

ihbe island of Ceylon being inhabited for the greatest part 
by barbarians, which will not*- allow any trade or commerce 
with any European nation, and inaccessible by any travelers, 
it wifi be convenient to relate the occasion how the author 
of this story happened to go into this island, and what op- 
portunities he h^ of being fully acquainted with the people, 
their laws and customs, that so we may the better depend 
upon the account, and value it, as it deserves, for the rarity 
as well as* the truth of it ; and both these the author gives 
us a brief relation of in this manner. His words ore as 
follow;-— 

la the year 1657, the Anne frigate, of London, Captain 
Hobert Knox commander, on the 2lBt day of January, set 
out of the Downs, in the service of the honourable the 
East India Company of England, bound for Fort St George, 
upon the coast of Coromandel, to trade for one yiear frm 
port to port in India ; which having performed, as he was 
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lading lu8 gooda to rotum to Eng^d^ tifdng in litA.poai^ 
Matlipatamji on the 19th of Norember, 1659, them luq^pened 
sttOh a 8t<CTi, that in it several ships w&e cast aw^, 

and he was forced to cut his mainmast by the board, wlu^ 
SO disabled the ship, that he couM not proceed in Ids voj^ 
age; whereupon Cotiar, in the island of Ceylon, being a 
veiy commodious bay,* dt f<Hr her present distress, Thomas 
Chmbers, esquire, since Bar Thomas Chambers, the agent 
at Fort St. (^orge, ordered that the ship shoidd take in 
some cloth and Indian merchants belonging to Poi^ 
Nova, who might trade there while she lay to set her mast^ 
and repair the other damages sustained by the storm. At 
her first coming thither, after the Indian merchants were set 
on shore, the captain and his men were very jealous of tjie 
people of that place, by reason the English never had any 
commerce or dea|hp with them; but after they had been 
there twenty days,l^ing ashore and returning again at plea* 
sure, without any molestation, they began to lay aside all 
suspicious thoughts of the people that dwelt thereabouts, who 
had kindly entertained them for their money. 

By this time the king of the country had notice of their 
arrival, and, not being acquainted with their intents, he sent 
down a dissuava, or general, with an army to them, who 
immediately sent a messenger to the captain on board, to 
desire him tp come ashore to liim, pretending a letter from 
the ki]%. The captain saluted the message with firing of 
guns, and ordered his son Bobert Knox, and Mr. John 
Loveland, merchant of the ship, to go ashore, and wait on 
him. When they were come l^fore him, he demanded who 
they were, and how long they should, stay. They told, him 
Ihey were Englishmen, and not to stay above twenty or 
thirty days, and desired pcrmis»on to ti^e in his m^esty's 
port. His answer was — ^^at the king was glad to hear that 
the English were come into his countiy, and had commanded 
him to assist them as they should desire, and had sent a 
letter to be delivered to none but the captain himself. They 
were then twelve miles from the sea-side, and therefore 
replied, that the captain could not leave his ship to come so 
&r; but if he pleased to go down to the sea-side, thh 
captain would wait on him to receive the letter ; whereiqmiii 
the ^sqava deemed them to stay that day, and on 
morrow he would go yritii them; which, rather than i$Sr 
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pleftse isim in so sniiatt^sial^, they eonsented to. In die 
evening the dissoava sent a present to the captain, of cattle 
and fruits, die., which#^ being carried aU night die mes- 
sengers, was delivered to him in the morning, who told him 
withal that his men .were coming down with the dissuava, 
and desired his cmnpany on diore ag^^t his, coming, having 
a letter from the Idng to ddiver into his own hand. The 
ciq>tain, mistrusting nothing, came on shore with his boat, 
and, sitting under a tamarind tree, waited for the dissuava. 
In the meantime, the native soldiers privately surrounded 
hLn and the seven men he had with him, and, selling them, 
carried them to meet the dissuava, bearing the captain on a 
hammock on their shoulders. 

.The next day the long-boat's crew, not knowing what had 
happened, came on shore to cut down a tree to m^e cheeks 
for the mainmast, and were made prisoners after the same 
manner, though with more violence, becemse they were more 
rough with them, and made resistance: yet they were not 
brought to the captain and his company, but quartered in 
another house in the same town. . 

The dissuava having thus gotten two boats and eighteen 
men, his next care was to gain the ship; and to that end, 
telling the captain that he and his men were only detained, 
because the king intended to send letters and a present to 
the English nation by him, desired he would send some men 
on board his ship to order her to stay ; and because the ship 
was in danger of being fired by the Dutch, if she stayed 
long in the bay, to bring her up the river. The captain did 
not approve of the advice, but did not dare to own his 
dislike; and so sent his son with the order, but with a 
solemn conjuration to return again, which he accordingly 
did, bringing a letter from the company in the ship — ^that 
they womd not obey the captain, nor any other, in this 
matter, but were resolved to stand on their own defence. 
This letter satisfied the dissuava, who thereupon gave the 
capimn leave to write for what he would have brought him 
from the ship, pretending that he had not the king’s order to 
release them, though it would suddenly come. 

The captain seeing he was held in suspense, and the 
season of the year spelling frxr the ship to proceed on hev 
voyage to some place, sent order to Mr. John Burford, the 
cl&f mate, to take chaxge of the ship, end set sail to Pmita 
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Nova, fix>m whence they came, and thene to follow the agent’s 
order. * 

And now began that long and sad captivity they all along 
feared. The ship being gone, the dissuava was c^ed up to 
the king, and they were kept under guards awhile, till a 
special order came fr<»n the king to part tiiem, and put one 
in a town, for the cmiveniency of their maint^ance, which 
the king ordered to be at the charge of the country. On 
September 16, 1660, the captain and his son were phkced in 
a town called Bonder Cooswat, in the country of Hotcurly, 
distant iinm the city of Gandi northward thirty miles, and 
from the rest of the English, a iiill day’s journey. Here 
they had their provisions brought them twice a day, without 
money, as much as they could eat, and as good as tjio 
country yielded. The * £dtuation of the place was very 
pleasant and commodious; but that year that part of the 
land was very sickly by agues and fevers, of which msmy 
died. The captain and his son, after some time, w&re 
visited with the common distemper, and the captain being 
also loaded with grief for his deplorable condition, languislied 
more than three months, and then died, February tlie 9th, 

leei, 

Robert £nox, his son, was now left desolate, sick, and in 
captivity, having none to comfort liim but God, who is the 
father of the fatherless, and hears the groans of such as are 
in captivity, being alone to enter upon a long scene of 
misery and calamity, oppressed with weakness of body and 
grief of soul, for the loss of his father, and his rem^iless 
trouble that he was like to endure ; and the first instance of 
it was in the burial of his father : for he sent his black boy 
to the people of the town, to desire their assistance, because 
they understood not their language ; but they sent him only 
a rope, to drag him by the neck into the woods, and told hun, 
— that they would offer him no other help, unless he would 
for it. This barbarous answer increased his trouble for 
hw &ther’s 4l^fh, that now he was like to lie unbmied, and 
be made a*^y to the wild beasts in the woods; for the 
^und was very hard, and they had not tools to dig with, 
and so it was impossible for them to bury him ; and having 
a small matter of money left him, viz., a pagoda and a goki 
ring, he hired a man, and so buried him in as decent a 
manner as their conditicm would permit . . . 
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CHAPTEB xvm. 

CONCX1TSIOX OF CAPTAIV KXOX’s HtSTOBr— OUE OWN STOBT 
BESUMED — ^ADVEKTUBES AT QOA Am SUBAT, AND ACCOUNT 
OF OUB TBADE WITH THE MSBCBANTS IN THESE LATI- 
TUDES. 

ifis dead fSatber being thus removed out of his sight, but his 
ague continuing, he was reduced very low, partly by sorrow, 
and partly by his disease. Ail the comfort he had was to go 
into the wooi^ and fields with a bodk, either the Practice of 
Piety, or Mr. Rogers’s Seven Treatises, which were the only 
two books he had, and meditate and read, and sometimes 
pray ; in which his anguish made him oiten invert Elijah’s 
petition, — that he might die, because Ids life was a burth^ to 
him. God, though he was pleased to prolong his li&, yet he 
found a way to lighten his grief,* by removing his ague, and 
granting him a desire, which, above all things, was accept- 
able to him. He had read his two books over so often, tlmt 
he had both almost by heart ; and though they were both 
pious and good writings, yet he longed for the truth from the 
original fountain, and thought greatest unhappiness, 

that he bad not a Bible, and did oelieve that he should never 
see one again; but, contrary to his expectation, God brought 
him one a^r this manner. As he was fishing one day, with 
his black boy, to catch some fish to relieve his hunger, an old 
man passed by them, and asked his boy, whether his master 
could read? and when the boy had answered, yes, he told 
him, — ^that he had gotten a book from the Portuguese, when 
they left (?olumbo ; and, if his master pleased, he would sell 
it him. llie boy told his master, who bade him go and see 
what book it was. The boy having served the English some 
time, knew the book, and, as soon as he had got it into his 
hand, came running to him, calling out before he came to 
him, — ^It is the Bible I The words startled him, and he fiu^ 
down his angle to meet him, and, finding it true, was mightily 
rejoiced to see it; but he was afraid he should not have 
enough to purchase it, though he was resolved to part with 
all the money he luid, which was but one pi^goda, to Imy it; 
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butfais blae& boy^ persuading bim to s%bt llti H to 
bhn to buy it, be at length obtained it for a Id^t cap. 

This acddent he could not but look upon as a great miracle^ 
— ^that God idiould bestow upon him such an extraordinaiy 
blesmng, and bring him a Bible in his own native language, 
in sudb a remote part of the world, where his name was not 
known, and where it was never heard of that an ’Englishman 
had over be^ befbre. The enjoyment of this mercy was a 
great comfort to him in captivily ; and though he wanted no 
bodily convenience that the countiy did afford ; for the kii^, 
immediately after his fa.ther’s death, had sent an express order 
to the people of the towns, that they shquld be kind to him, 
and give him good victuals ; and, after he had been some time 
in the country, and understood the language, he got him good 
conveniences, as, a house and gardens ; and hUling to bus* 
bandry, God so prospered him, that he had plenty, not only 
ff>r hims^ but to lend others ; which being, at^oording to the 
custom of the countiy, at hfly percent, a>year, much enriched 
him ; he had also goats, which served him for mutton, and 
hogs and hens : notwithstanding this, I say, for he lived as 
fine as any of their noblemen, he could not so far forget his 
native country as to be contented to dwell in a strange land, 
where there was to him a famine of God’s word and sacra- 
ments, the want of which made all other things to be of little 
value to him ; therefore, a^a he made it his daily and ferventi 
prayer to God, in his goo * time, to restore him to both, so, 
at length, he, with one Stephen Rutland, who had lived with 
him two years before, resolved to make their escape, and, 
about the year 1673 , meditated all secret ways to compass it. 
They had before taken up a way of peddling about the country, 
and buying tobacco, pepper, garlic, combs, and all sorts of 
iron ware, and carried them into those parts of countiy 
where they wanted them ; and now, to promote their design, 
as they went with their ccMKimodities ffom place to place, they 
discoursed with the countiy peoplfe (for they could not speak 
thciirkiiiguage well) concerning the ways and inhabitants, 
where the isle was ^innest and vilest inhabited, where and 
how the watches lay from one country to another, and what 
commodities were proper for them to cany into all parts ; 
pretending that they would furnish themselves with such 
wares as Ike reflective places wanted. None doubted but 
what they was upon the account of trade, beoause that 
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hiB (Mr. Kiioxi^ l^lPP^ well seated, coiild not li>e 
to leave such aa ^te, hy travelling northward, because that 
part of the laud was least inhabited. And so furniidiing 
themselves witli such wares as were vendible in those part8» 
they set forth, and steered their course towards the north 
part of the islands, knowing very little of the ways, which 
were generally intricate and peipleXed, because they have, 
no public roads, but a multitude of little paths from one town 
to another, and those often changing ; and for white men to 
inquire about the ways was very dangerous, because the 
people would presently suspect their design. 

At this time they travelled from Canda IJda, as far as the 
<H>unti 7 of Neurecalava, which is in the farthermost parts q£ 
the king’s dominions, and about three days’ journey from 
th^ir dwelling. They were very thankfril to Providence 
that they had passed all difficulties so far, but yet durst not 
go any ftuther, because they had no wares left to traffic with ; 
and it being the first time they had been absent so long from 
home, they feared the townsmen would come after them to 
seek for them ; and so they returned home, and went eight 
or ten times into those parts with their wares, till th^ 
became well acquainted both with the people and the paths. 

In these parts Mr. Knox met his black boy, whom he had 
turned away divers years before. He had now got a wife 
^d children, and was very poor ; but being acquainted with 
ftese quarters, he not only took directions of him, but 
agreed with him, for a good reward, to conduct him and his 
companions to the Dutch. He gladly undertook, and a time 
was appointed between them ; but Mr. Knox being disabled 
by a grievous pain, which seized him on his right side, and 
held him five days, that he could not travel, this appointment 
proved in vain ; for though he went as soon as he was well, 
his guide Was gone into another country about his business, 
and they durst not at that time ven^fiure to run away without 
him. These attempts took up eight or nine years, various 
accidents hindering their designs, but most commonly the 
dry weather, because they feared, in the woods, they should 
be starved with thirst, all the country being in such a con^ 
ditipn almost four or five years together for hu^k of rain. 

On September 22, 1679, they set forth again, furnished 
with knives and axes, for their defen^ because they 
could cany them privately, and send all sorts of wares to. 
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BfSif as femerty, and all necessi^ proTirioiliy iba 

twenty-seven days’ old, tliat they mighi have. to 
nm away by^ to try what success God Alinighty woidd^asiw 
give them in seeking their liberty. Thdr first sta^ was 
to A,narodgburro, in the way to which lay a wilderness, 
called PaTnix>th Mocolane, full of wild ^ephants, tigeia, apd 
^bears; and because it' is the utmost contoes ef the kia^s 
dominions, there is always a watch kept. 

. In the middle of their way they heard that the governor’s 
officers of these parts were out to gather up the k^’s reve- 
nues and duties, to send them up to the city ; which put them 
into no small fear, lest, finding them, they should send them 
back again : whereupon they withdrew to the western parts 
of Ecpoulpot) and sat down to knitting, till they heard the 
officers were gone. As soon as they were departed, they 
went onwards of their journey, having got a good pared of 
cotton yarn to knit caps with, and having kept their wares, 
as they pretended, to exchange for dried fiesh, which was 
sold only in those lower parts. Their way lay necessarily 
through the governor’s yard at CoUinilla, who dwells there 
(Md purpose to examine all that go and come. This greatly 
distressed them, because he would easily suspect they wei*e 
out of their bounds, being captives; however, they went 
resolutely to his house, and meeting him, presented him with 
a small parcel of tobacco and betel; and showing him them 
wares, told him they came to get dried flesh to carry bacf 
with them. The governor did not suspect them, but told 
them, he was sorry they came in so dry a time, when no 
deer could be catched, but if some rain fell, he would soon 
supply them. This answer pleased them, and they seemed 
contented to stay; and accordingly, abiding with him two or 
three days, and no rain falling, they presented the governor 
with five or six charges of gunpowder, which a rarity 
amcmg them ; and leaving, a bundle at his house, they desired 
Urn to shoot them some deer, while they made a step to 
Anarodgburro. Here also they were put in a great fright, 
by the coming of certain soldiers from the king to the 
governor, to give him orders to set a secure guoi^ at the 
watches, that no suspicious persons might pass; which, 
though it was only intended to prevent the flight of the 
relations of certain nobles whom the king had dapped up, 
yet they feared *they might wonder to see white 
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*ilil m se&d them' belk again : but God so ordered it| that 
Ai^ were very kind to Aiem, and left them to their hnsknuan^ 
ahl eb Ihqr ^ safe to iyoarodgbnrro. Th^ pretence iw 
dried fledi, tkou^ they knew thmo was none to be had; 
bat their real btunness was to searcdi the way down to 
the Dutch, which they stayed three^days to do : but finding, 
that in the way to Jaihapatan, which is one of the Dutch 
ports, there was a watch which could hardly be passed, and 
0^^ inconveniences not surmountable, they resolved to go 
bade, and take the river Malwatogah, which they had before 
}vK^^ would be a probable guide to lead them to the sea; 
and, that they might not be pursued, left Anarodgburro just 
at night, when &e people never travel finr tor of wild 
beasts, on Sunday, Oct.* 12, being stored with all things 
needful for their journey, viz., ten days’ provimem, a badn to 
boil their provision in, two calabashes to fetch water in, and 
two great tallipat leaves for tents, with jaggbiy, sweetmeats, 
tobacco, betel, tinder-boxes, and a deer-skin for shoes, to 
keep their feet from thorns, because to them they ehiefiy 
trusted. Being come to the river, they struck into the 
woods, and kept by the side of it; yet not going on the 
sand (lest their footsteps should be discerned), ^ess foreed, 
and tlien going backwards. 

Being got a good way into the wood, it began to rain ; 
^whei'efore they erected tlieir tents, made a fire, and re* 
freshed themselves against the rising of the moon, which 
was then eighteen £tys’ old ; and having tied deer-skins 
about their feet, and eased themselves of their wares, they 
proceeded in their journey. When they had travelled three 
or four hours with difficulty, because the moon gave but 
little light among the thick Uees, they found an dephant in 
their way before them, and, because they could not scare 
him away, they were forced to stay till maming ; and so 
they kindled a fire, and took a pipe of tobacco. By the 
Hgfat they could not discern that ever anybody had been 
there, nothing being to be seen but woods; and so they wm*e 
in gr^ hopes that they were past all danger, being beyond 
all inhabitants; but they were mistaken, for the river 
wiudiug northw^, brought them into the midst of a parcel 
of towns, called l^ssea Wava, where, being in dan^ of 
being man, they were under a mighty terror ; for, had to 
peqde found them, they would Imve beat ^em, and sent 
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Hbm up to ibe king ; and, to avoid it, they iato u 
iMdlotr ti^ and sat there in mud and wet, t^ it to 
grow darky and theoy betaking themselves to their jegSy, 
traveled ^ the darkness of night stof^d theim lliey 
heard voices bdbmd them, and feared it was somebody in 
pursuit of them; hut at leng^i, discemiug it was onfy aa 
haHooing to keep the wild beasts out iji the com, thqr 
pitched their tents by the river, and having boiled xice, and 
roasted meat for their suppers, and satisfied their huhger, 
they committed themselves to God’s keeping, and hud them 
down to sleep. 

The next moniing, to prevent the worst, they got op 
early, and hastened on their journey; and though they were 
now got out of all danger of the^tame Chiangulays; they 
were in great danger of wild ones, of whom those woods 
were full; and though they saw their tents, yet th^ were all 
gone, since the rains had fidlen, from the river into the 
woods ; and so God kept^ them from that danger; for, had 
they met the wild men, they had been shot. 

Thus they traveUed from moniing till night several days, 
through bashes and thorns, which made their arms and 
shoul&rs, which were naked, sdl of a gore blood. They 
often met with bears, hogs, deer, and wild huffaloes ; but 
they all ran away as soon as they saw them.* The river was 
exceeding full of alligators. In the evening they used to 
pitch their tents, and make great fires both before and 
behind them, to affright the wild beasts; and though they 
heard the voices oi all sorts, they saw none. 

On Thursday, at noon, they crossed the river Coronda 
Oya, which parts the country of' the Malabars from the 
kin^s, and on Friday, about nine or ten in the morning, 
came among the inhabitants, of whom they were as much 
afraid as of thssChianguUys before; for, though {he Wan- 
niounay, or prince of the people, payeth tribute to the 
Dutch out of fi^, yet he is better affected to the king of 
Gandi, and, if be had took them, would have sent them up 
to their ojjd master ; but, not knowing any way to escape, 
they kafFt on their journey by the river-side, by d&j, because 
the wo(^ are not to he travelled by night, for thorns and 
wild beasts, who come down then to the river to driuk. In 
all the Malabar country they met with only two Bramans, 
who treated them civilly ; and for their money, one of ibem 
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(SSndH^tdl ^eXn till ib^ came into Ibe tenitoties 6i Ibe 
find dm of fill danger of king of CfiadI, which 
<fid not a fittlfi rejokselikem ; but jet thej were in no small 
taoubk how to the waj out of the woods, till a Malabar,* 
for the lucre of a kntifiB, eondueted them to a Dutch town, 
where thejlbniid guides to conduct them from town to town, 
till they came to the fort called Atepa, where they arrived 
Satur^y, October 18, 1679, and there thankfully adored 
God’s wonderful prcmdenoe, in thus comjdeting their de- 
Ijpi^ance from a long captivity of nineteen jeais and six 
months. 

1 come now back to my own history, which grows near a 
conclusion, as to the travels I took in ^s part of the world. 
We were now at sea, and we stood away to the north for a 
while to try if we could get a market for our spices ; for we 
were very rich in nutmegs, but we ill knew what to do with 
.them : we durst not go upon the English coast, or, to speak 
more properly, among the English factories, to t^e ; not 
that we were afraid to fight any two ships they had ; and 
besides that, we knew, that as they had no letters of marque, 
or of reprisals, from the government, so it was none of their 
business to act ofiensively, no, not though we were pirates. 
Indeed, if we had made any attempt upon them, they might 
have justified themselves in joining together to resist, and 
assisting •one another to defend themselves ; but to go out of 
their business to attack a pirate ship of almost fifty guns, as 
wc were, it was plain that it was none of their business, 
and consequently it was none of our concern ; so we did not 
trouble ourselves about it : but, on the other hand, it was 
none of our business to be seen among them, and to have the 
news of us carried from one foctory to another, so that what- 
ever design we might be upon at another time, we should be 
sure to be prevented and discovered : much less had we any 
occasion to bo seen among the Dutctf factories, upon the 
coast of Malabar; for, being folly loaden with the spices 
which we had, in the sense of tiieir trade, plundered them of, 
it would soon have told them what we were, and all that we 
had been doing ; and they would, no doubt, have concerned 
themselves all manner qf ways to have fallen iq>oii us. 

The ' only way we had for it was to stand away for Goa, 
and trade, if we could, for our spices with the Portuguese 
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&cto^ there. AocoEdu^ly^ we B^ed almpst thithc^, 
h$A made Umd two days before, and, b^g in the latitude pf 
where standing in fiur for Mtonnagoon, on the head ^ 
Sfli^t, at the going up to Goa, when I called to the nm ^ 
the helm to bring the ship to, and bid the pilot go awiy^ 
N.N.W. till we came out^of sight of the shore ; when Willie 
and I called a council, as we used to do upon emergencieB, 
what course we should take to trade there, and not 1 m dis» 
covered ; and we concluded at length, that we would not go 
thither at all; but that WilHam, with such trus^ fellows 
only as could be depended upon, should go in the Bloop to 
Surat, which was still farther northward, and trade there as 
merchants, with such of the English fi^tory as they could 
tind to be for their turn. ,» 

To can^ this with the more caution, and so as not to be 
suspected, we agreed to take out all her guns, and put such 
men into her, and no other, as would promise us not to 
desire or ofTer to go on shore, or to enter into any talk or 
conversation with any that might come on board ; and, to 
finish the disguise to our mind, William documented two of 
our men, one a surgeon, as he himself was, and the othei* a 
ready-witted fellow, an old sailor, that had been a pilot upon 
the coast of New England, and was an excellent mimic ; 
these two, William dressed up like two quakers, and made 
them talk like such. The old pilot he made go captain of 
the sloop, and the surgeon for doctor, as he was, and himself 
supercargo : in this figure, and the sloop all plain, no carved 
work upon heif (indeed she had not much before), and no 
guns to be seen, away he went for Surat. 

I should, indeed, have observed that we went some days 
before we parted to a small sand% island, close under the 
shore, where there was a good cove of deep watqr, like a 
road, and out of sight of any of the &ctorics, which are 
here very thick upon the coast. Here we shifted the loading 
of the sloop, and pui^ into her such things only as we had a 
mind to dispose of there, which was indeed little but 
nutmegs and cloves, but chiefly the former ; and from thence 
William and ^ two quakers, with about eighteen men in 
the sloop, went away to Surat, and came to an anchor at a 
distance from the factoiy. 

William used such caution, that he found means to jo on 
shore himself^ and the doctor, as he called him, in a boat 
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cftnie on boa^i fliem to sell flsli, rowed with 
In^nd of the county, which boat he afterwards hired to 
cany hiin on board again. It was not long that thej were 
oh shore, but that ^ej found means to get acquaintan^ 
with some Englishmen, who, though they lived there, and 
perhaps were the Company’s servants at first, yet appeared 
then to be traders for tiiemselves, in whatever coast-business 
especially came in their way; and the doctor was made the 
first to pick acquaintance; so he recommended his friend, 
the supercargo, till, by degrees, the merchants were as fond 
of i^e bargain as our men were of the merchants, only that 
the cargo was a little too much for them. 

However, this did not prove a difficulty long with them ; 
for the next day they brought two more merchants, English 
also, into their bargain ; and, as William could perceive by 
their discourse, they resolved, if they bought them, to carry • 
them to the gulf of Persia, upon their own accounts: 
William took the hint, and, as he told me afterwards, con- 
cluded we might carry them there as well as they ; but this 
was not William’s present business; he bad here no less 
than tbree-and-thirty tons of nuts, and eighteen tons of 
cloves. There was a good quantity of mace among the 
nutmegs; but we did not stand to make much allowance; in 
short, they bargained ; and the merchants, who would gladly 
have bought sloop and all, gave William directions, and two 
men for pilots, to go to a creek about six leagues fi'om the 
factory, where they brought boats, and unloaded the whole 
cargo, and paid William very honestly for it; the whole 
parcel amounting, in money, to about thirty-five thousand 
pieces of eight, besides some goods of value, which William 
was content to take, and two large diamonds, worth about 
three hundred pounds sterling. 

When they paid the money, William invited them on 
hoard the sloop, where they came; an^ the merry old qtiaker 
diverted them exceedingly with his talk, and thee’d ’em and 
and thou’d ’em till he made ’em so drunk that they could 
not go on shore for that night. 

Ibey would fain have known who our people were, and 
whence they came; hut not a man in the sloop would 
answer them to any question they asked, bu| in such manhisr 
as let them think themselves bantered* and jested with. 
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in duM^mme, William said, they were aide tpm 
fat any cargo we could have brought them, and tlmt 
would have bought twice as much spice if we had had it 
He ordered the merry captain to teU them, that they had 
anothi^ sloop that lay at Mamagoon, and that had a great 
quantity of spice on board algo ; and that, if it waa not sold 
when he went hack (for that thither he was bound), he 
would bring her up. 

Their new chaps were so eager, iliat they wonld have bar* 
gained with the old captain beforehand : nay, friend, said hof 
I will not trade with thee unsight and unseen ; neither do I 
know, whether the master of the sloop may not have sold his 
loading already to some merchants of Salsat : but if he has 
not, when I come to him, 1 think to bring him up to thee. ' 

The doctor had his employment all this while, as well as 
William and the old captain ; for he went on shore several 
times a day in the Indian boat, and brought tresh provisions 
for the sloop, which the men had need enough of: he 
brought, in particular, seventeen large casks of arrack, as 
big as butts, besides smaUer quantitieB, a quantity of rice, 
and abundance of fhiits, mangoes, pompions, and such things, 
with fowls and fish. He never came on board but he was 
deep laden ; for, in short, he bought for the ship, as well as 
for ^emselves ; and particularly, they half loaded the ship 
with rice and arrack, with some hogs, and six or seven cows, 
alive ; and thus, being well victualled, and having directions 
for coining again, they returned to us. 

William was always the lucky welcome messenger to us, 
but never more welcome to us than now ; for where we had 
thrust in the ship, we could get nothing, except a few man'* 
goes and roots, being not willing to make any steps into the 
country, or make ourselves knoS?n, till we had news of our 
sloop; and indeed our men’s patience was almost tired; for 
it was seventeen days that William spent upon this ent<^^ 
prise, and well bestowed too. 

When he came badi, we had another conference upon the 
subject of trade, namely, whether we should send the rest of 
our spices, and other gc^ we had in the ship, to Surat; or, 
whether we should go up to the gulf of Persia ourselves, 
where it was p^bable we might sell them as well as the 
Englisk merchants of Surat WiUiaia was for going eiir« 
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fdrai, which hj the way, was from the good frugal mercfaadiP 
temp^ of the man, who was for the best of everything^; 
but here I overruled William, which I very seUbm to^ 
Upon me to do ; but I told him, that, considering our cir«> 
cumstances, it was much better for us to sell aU our cargoes 
here, though we made but half price of them, than to go 
with them to the gulf of Persia, wherQ we should run a 
greater risk, and where people would be mudi more curious 
and inquisitive into things than they were here, and where 
it would not be so easy to manage them, seeing they traded 
freeij and openly there, not by stealth, as those men seemed 
to do ; and besides, if they suspected anything^ it would be 
much more difficult for us to retreat, except by mere finue, 
than here, where we were upon the high sea^ as it were, and 
could be gone whenever we pleased, without any disguise, or 
indeed without the least appearance of bdng pursued, none 
knowing where to look for us. 

My apprehensions prevailed with William, whether my 
reasons did or no, and he submitted ; and we resolved to try 
another ship's* loading to the jsame merchants. The main 
business was to consider how to get off of that dreumstance 
that had exposed them to the English merchants ; namely, that 
it was our other sloop ; but this the old quaker pilot undca** 
took ; for being, as 1 said, an excellent mimic himself, it was 
the easier for Urn to dress up the sloop in new clothes ; and 
first, he put on all the carved work he had taken off before ; 
her stem, which was painted of a dumb white, or dun colour, 
before all flat, was now all lackered, and blue, and I know 
not how many gay figures in it ; as to her quarter, the car- 
penters made her a neat little gallery on either side ; she had 
twelve guns put into her, and some patereroes upon her 
gunnel, none of which were there before ; and, to finish her 
new habit, or appearance, Wd make her change complete, 
be ordered her sails to be altered ; and as she sailed before 
with a half-sprit, like a yacht, she sailed now with square 
sail and mizen-mast, like a ketch ; so that, in a word, she 
was a perfect cheat, disguised in everything that a stranger 
could be supposed to take any notice of, that had never h^ 
but one view ; for they had been but once on board. 

In this mean figure the sloop returned she had a new 
man put into her for captain, one we knew*how to trust ; and 
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|toie old appearing only as a passenger, liie doctor and 
^Villsam acting as the supercargoes, by a formal procuration 
irom one Captain Singleton, and all things ordered in form. 

We had a complete loading for the sloop ; for, berides a 
very great quantity of nutmegs and cloves, mace, and some 
cinnamon, she had on board some goods, which we took in 
as we lay about ^e Philippine ial^ds, while we waited as 
looking for purcha^. 

WilUam made no difficulty of selling this cargo ali^ and 
in about twenty days returned again, freighted with all 
necessary provisions for our voyage, and for a long time ; and, 
as I say, we had a great deal of other goods, he brought us back 
about three-and-ihirty thousand pieces of eight, and some dia- 
monds, which, though William did not pretend to much akiH 
in, yet he made shift to act so as not to be imposed upon, the 
merchants he had to deal with too being very fair men. 

They had no difficulty at all with these merchants ; for the 
prospect they had of gain made them not at all inquisitive ; 
nor did they make the least discovery of the sloop ; and as to 
the selling them spices which were fetched so for from thence, 
it seems it was not so much a novelty there, as we believed ; 
for the Portu^iiese had frequently vessels which came from 
Macao in China, who brought spices, which they bought of 
the Chinese traders, who again frequently dealt among the 
Dutch Spice Islands, and recdved spices in exchange for sucli 
goods as they carried from China. 

This might be called, indeed, the only trading voyage we 
had made; and now we were really very rich; and it came 
now naturally before us to consider whither we should go 
next. Our proper delivery port, as we ought to have called 
it, was at Madagascar, in the bay of Mangahelly; but 
William topk me by myself into the cabin of the fdoop one 
day, and told me, he wanted to talk seriously with me a Uttle ; 
so we shut ourselves in, and William began with me. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

•william's COKVERSATIOII with ME2-HI8 COKTRIVANCES TO 

get off, along with me, from the rest, AT THE 

SAME TIME SECURING OUR PROPERTT— TttEIR SUCCESSFUL 

ISSUE — ^WE STAY TWO MONTHS AT BASSORA — MY TROUBLE 
• OP MIND. 

WtLT thou give me leave, says William, to talk plainly with 
thee upon thy present circumstances, and thy future prospect 
oT living; and wilt thou promise, on thy word, to take 
nothing ill of me ? 

With all my heart, said I, William ; I have always found 
your advice good ; and your designs have not only been well 
laid, but your counsel has been very lucky to us; &d, 
therefore, say what you will, X promise you I will not take 
it ill. 

But that is not all my demand, says William; if thou 
dost not like what I am going to propose to thee, thou shalt 
promise me not to make it public among the men. 

I will not, William, says I, upon my word ; and swore to 
him too very heartily. 

Why then, says William, I have but one thing more to 
article with thee about, and that is, that thou wilt consent, 
that, if thou dost not approve of it for thyself, thou wilt yet 
^consent that I shall put so much of it in practice as relates 
to myself and my new comrade doctor, so that it be in 
nothing to thy detriment and loss. 

In anything, says I, William, but leaving me, I will ; but 
I cannot part with you upon any terms whatever. 

Well, says William, I am not designing to part from thee, 
unless it is thy own doing ; but assure me in all these points, 
and I will tell my mind freely. 

So I promised him everything he desired of me, in the 
most solemn manner possible, and so seriously and frankly 
withal,* that William made no scruple to open his mind 
to me. 

Why then, in the first place, says William, shall I ask 
thee if thou dost not think thou and all thy men are rich 
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|b(mgb, and have really gotten aa much wealth together (by 
whatsoever way it has been gotten, that is not the question;, 
as ye all know what to do with? 

Wiy, truly, William, said I, thou art pretty right; I 
think we have had pretty good luck. 

Well then, says Wilham, I would ask, whether, if thou* 
hast gotten enough, thou hast any thought of leaving off 
this t^e ; for most people leave off trading when they are 
satisfied with getting, and are rich enough; for nobody 
trades for the sake of trading ; much less do any men rc^ 
for the sake of thieving. 

Well, William, says I, now I perceive what it is thou art 
driving at: I warrant you, says I, you begin to hanker 
afiter home. 

Why, truly, says William, thou hast said it, and so I hope 
thou dost too. It is natural for most men that ore abroad 
to desire to come home again at last, especially when they 
are"^ grown rich, and when they are (as thou ownest thyself 
to be) rich enough, and so rich, as they know not what to 
do with more, if they had it 

Well, William, said I, but now you think you have laid 
your preliminary at fi|||(t so home, that I should have nothing 
to say ; that is, that when I had got money enough, it would 
be natural to think of going home; but you have not 
explained what you mean by home; and there you and I 
shdl differ. Why, man, I am at home ; here is my habita- 
tion ; I never had any other in my lifetime : I was a kind 
of a charity-school boy; so that I can have no desire of 
going anywhere for being rich or poor, for I have nowhere 
to go. 

Why, says William, looking a little confused, art not thou 
an Englishman? 

Yes, says I, I think so ; you see I speak English : but 1 
came out of England a child, and never was in it but once 
since I was a man ; and then 1 was cheated and imposed 
upon, and used so ill, that I care not if 1 never see H 
more. 

Why, hast thou no relations or friends there ? says he : no 
acquaintance? none that thou hast any kindness^ or'any re^ 
mains of respect for? 

Not 1, William* said I ; not one, more than 1 have in the 
court of the Great Mogul 
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Nor any kindatos ibr ibe country where th<Hi west horn t 
soys William. 

Not I, any more than for the island of Madazner, nor 
so much neither ; for that has been a fortunate island to me 
more than once, as thou knowest, T^illiam, said L 

William was quite stunned at my discourse, and hdd his 
*peace ; and 1 said to him. Go on, William ; what hast thou 
to say^farther ? for I hear you have some project in your 
head, rays 1 ; come, let*6 have it out. 

«Nay, says William, thou hast put me to silence, and all I 
had to. say is overthrown; all my projects are come to 
nothings and gone. 

Well, hut, William, said I, let me hear what they were ; 
for though it is so that what 1 have to aim at does not look 
your way, and though I have no relation, no fHend, no ac* 
quaintance in England, yet 1 do not say I like this roving, 
cruising life so well as never to give it over : let me bear if 
thou canst propose to me anything beyond it. 

Certainly, friend, says William, very graT:ely, there is 
something beyond it ; and lifting up his hands, he seemed 
very much affected, and I thought 1 saw tears' Handing in his 
eyes ; but T, that was too hardened aMretch tp be moved 
with these things, laughed at him. W^t! says 1, you mean 
death, I warrant you ; don’t you ? that is beyond this trade. 
Why, when it comes, it comes ; then we are all provided 
for. 

Aye, says William, tliat is true ; but it would be better 
* that some things were thought on before that came. 

Thought on I says I ; what signifies thinking of it ? To 
think of death, is to die ; and to be always thinking of it, is 
to be all one’s life long a*dying : it is time enough to think of 
it when it icomes. 

You will easily believe I was well qualified for a pirate, 
that could talk thus ; but let me leave it upon record, for the 
remark of other hardened rogues like myself. My conscience 
gave me a pang that I had never felt before, when 1 said — 
What signifies thinking of it f and told me, 1 should one day 
think of these words with a sad heart ; but the time of my 
refiection was not yet come ; so I went on. 

Says William, veiy seriously, 1 must tell thee, friend, 1 
anL spny to hear thee talk so : they thatf never think of 
dying, oft^n die without thinking of it 
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I Carried on the jesting way a while farthei*, and 
Prithee do not talk of dying ; how do we know we ihUl 
e^er die f and began to laugh. 

I need not answer thee to that, says William ; it is tidtiny 
place to reprove thee who art commander over me here ; but 
1 had rather thou woaldst talk otherwise of death ; it is a 
coarse thing. * 

Say anything to me, William, said I, I will take it Sdndly. 
1 began now to be very much moved at his disccmrse. 

Says William (tears running down his face), it is because 
men live as if they were never to die, that so many die before 
they know how to live ; but it was not death that I meant, 
when 1 silid, — ^That there was something to be thought of 
beyond this way of living. 

Why, William, said I, what was that ? 

It was repentance, says he. 

Why, says I, did you ever know a pirate repent ? 

At this he started a little, and returned, — At the gallows 
1 have known one repent, and 1 hope thou wilt be the 
second. 

He spoke this very affectionately,* with an appearance of 
concern for. me. w 

Well, William, sa^ 1, I thank you, and I am not so 
senseless of these things, perhaps, as I make myself seem to 
be ; but come, let mo hear your proposal. 

My proposed, says William, is for thy good, as well as my 
own. We may put an end to this kind of life, and repent ; 
and I think the fairest occasion offers for both, at this veiy 
time, that ever did, or ever will, or indeed can happen agedn. 

Look you, William, says I, let me have your proposal for 
putting an end to our present way of living first, for that is 
the case before us, and you and I will talk of the ether after- 
ward. 1 am not so insensible, said 1, as you may think me 
to be ; but let us get out of this hellish condition we are 
in first. 

Nay, says William, thou art in the right there ; we mast 
never talk of repenting while we continue pirates. 

Well, says 1, William, that it is what I meant ; for if we 
must not reform, as well as be sorry for what is done, I have 
no notion what repentance means : indeed, at best 1 ktiow 
little of the matter; but the nature of the thing seems to tell 
me, that the first step we have to take, is to break aff iMs 
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'^irrRtehed Goiii80;'aik4 begin there mth you, all 
my heart. 

I could Bee by his countenance that William was thoroughly 
fdeaaed with the (KSer ; and if he had tears in his eyes before, 
he had more now ; but it was from a quite different passion ; 
for he was so swallowed up with joy he could not speak. 

Come, William, says 1, foou showesfime plain enough thou 
hast an honest meaning. Dost thou think it is practicable 
for us to put an end to our unhappy way of living here, and 
g^ off? ^ 

Yes, says he, I think it is very practicahle for me ; whether 
it is for thee or no, that will depend upon thyself 

W^ says 1, 1 give you my word, that as I have com- 
manded you all along, from the time 1 first took you on 
board, so you shall command me from this hour^ and every- 
thing you direct me I’ll do. 

Wilt thou leave it all to me ? Dost thou say this freely ? 

Yes, William, says 1, freely ; and I’ll perform it faithtuUy. 

Why then, says William, my scheme is this: — ^We are 
now at the mouth of the gulf of Persia ; we have sold so 
much of our cargo here at Surat, ttiat we have money enough : 
send me away for Bassora with the slmpp, loaden with the 
China goods we have oi^ board, whiX will make another 
good cargo, and I’ll warrant thee I’ll find means, among the 
English and the Dutch merchants there, to lodge a quantity 
of goods and money also as a merchant, so as we will be able 
to have recourse to it again upon any occasion ; and when 1 
come home, we will contrive the rest ; and in the mean time 
do you bring the ship’s a'ew to take a resolution to go to 
Madagascar, as soon as I return. 

1 told him I thought he need not go so far as Bassora, but 
might run , into Gombaroon, or to Ormus, and pretend the 
same business. 

No, says he, 1 cannot act with the same freedom there, 
because the Company’s factory are there, and 1 may be laid 
hold of there, on pretence of interloping. 

Well, but, said 1, you may go to Ormus then ; for 1 am 
loath to part with you so long as to go to the bottom of the 
P^^^pian Gulf. He returned, that I should leave it to him 
to do as he should see cause. 

lutd taken a large sum of money at Surat; so that we 
himfjjk namr a hundred thousand pounds in money at our 
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omnskand; tait on board tbe giifirt 
deal more. 


I ordered liim publicly to keep the money on board wbick 
he hnd, and to boy op with it a quantity of ammunition, if 
he oould it, and so to furnish ug for new exploits; and in 
the meantime 1 resolved to get a quantity of goTd, and soma 
jewds, which I had o#boaid the great ship, and place them 
so ihat 1 might carry them off wi&out nqtice, as soon as he 
came back ; and so, according to William’s directions, I left 
him to go the voyage, and 1 went on board the great ship, 
in which we had indeed an immense treasure. 


We waited no less than two months for William’s -return ; 


and indeed 1 began to be very uneasy about William, some- 
times thinking he had abandoned me, and that he might 
have used the same artifice to have engaged the other men 
to comply with him, and so they were gone away together ; 
and it was but three days before his return that 1 was just 
upon the point of resolving to go away to Madagascar, and 
give him over; but the old surgeon, who mimicked the 
quaker, and passed for the master of the sloop at Surat, 
persuaded me against that ; for which good advice, and his 
apparent faithfulnesa||in what he had been trusted with, I 
xi^e him a party to 'my design, and he proved very honest. 

At length William came back, to our inexpressible joy, 
and brought a great many necessary things with him; as, 
particularly, he brought sixty ban*els of powder, some iron 
shot, and alK)ut tj^irty tons of lead ; also he brought a great 
deal of provisions; and, in a word, William gave me a 
public account of his voyage, in the hearing of whoevei* 
happened to be upon the quarter-deck, that no suspicions 
might be found about us. 

After all was done, William moved, that he might go up 
again, and that 1 would go with him ; named several thiil^s 
which we had on board that he could not sell there ; and 
particularly told us, he had been obliged to leave several 
things there, the caravans not being come in ; and that he 
had engaged to come back again with goods. 

This was what I wanted. The men were eager for his 
going, and particularly because he told them they might 
load the sloop back with rice and provisions ; but I seemed 
backward to goihg; when the old surgeon stood up, and 
pei-suadod me to go, and with many arguments pressed me 
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to ,|t; a$» did not go, there wotdd be no 

^er, tod seveidi brlfAl ibto mi^t drop away, and perhaps 
betray all the rest ; ind that ^ey should not thxd£ it safe 
for the sloop to go agid%; iC I did not go ; and, to urge me 
to it, he offered himself to go with me. 

Upon ^56 considerations, I seemed to be overpersuaded 
So go ; anlKll the company seemed tfie better satisfied when 
I had consented ; tod accordingly we took all the powder, 
lead, and iron out jPP the sloop into the ^eat and all 
the other things that were for the ship’s use, tod put in soma 
bides of spices, tod casks or frails of cloves, in all about 
seven tons, and some other goods, among the bales of which 
I had conveyed ^ my private treasure, which, I assure you, 
was of no small value ; and away 1 went. 

Xt going off, I called a council of all the officers in the 
ship, to consider in what place they should wait for me, and 
how long; and we appointed the ship to stay eight-and- 
twenty days at a little island on the Arabian side of the 
gulf ; and that, if the sloop did not come in that time, they 
should sail to anotlnp* island to the west of that place, and 
wait there fifleeen days more; aiK^then, if the sloop did not 
come, they should conclude some accident must have hap- 
pened, and the rendezvous should be at%Iadagascar. 

Being thus resolved, we left the ship, which both William 
and I, tod the surgeon, never intended to see any more. We 
steered directly for the gulf, and through to Bassora, or 
Balsara. This city of Balsara lies at some distance from the 
place where our sloop lay, and the river nc^ft^eing very safe, 
and we but ill acquainted with it, having mit an ordinary 
pilot, we went on shore at a village where some merchants 
live, and which is very populous, for the sake of small ves- 
sels riding there. 

I|ere we° stayed and traded three or four days, landing all 
our Dales and spices, and indeed the whole cargo, that was of 
any considerable value ; which we chose to do, rather than 
go up immediately to Balsara, till the project we had laid 
was put in execution. 

After we had bought several goods, and were preparing to 
buy several others, the boat being on shore with twelve men^ 
myaeli| William, the surgeon, and one fourth man, whom we 
h^ singled out, we contrived to send a Turk, just at the 
dusk of the evening, with a letter to the boatswain ; and 
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giving the &Ilow .a cha^ lo ran with oU poeeibk 

stood at a small distance, to observe the event The oesitii^ 

of the letter were thos written by the old doctor* 

BOATSWAIN THONAS, 

We are all betrayed.* For God’s sake make with the 
boat and get on board, or you are all lost. Ihe captain, 
William the quaker« and George the xAnnade, are<. seized 
and carried away : I am esi^aped, and rat but cannot star 
out ; if I do, I am a dead man. As soon as you are on 
boaid, cut or slip, and make sail for your lives* Adieu* . 

E* S.” 

We stood undiscovered, as above, it being the dusk of the 
evening, and saw the Turk deliver the letter ; and in three 
minutes we saw all the men hurry into the boat a^d put off; 
and no sooner were they on board than they took the hint 
as we supposed; for the next morniqg they were out of 
sight and we never heard tale or tidings of tliem since. 

We were now in a good place, and In very good circum- 
stances ; for we passed for merchants of Persia. 

It is not material to record here what a mass of ill-gotten 
wealth we had got together: it will be more io the purpose 
to tell you, that 1 began to be sensible of the crime of getting 
of it in such a manner as 1 had done ; that 1 had very little 
satisfaction in the possession of it ; and, as I told William, 
1 had no expecH^on of keeping it, nor much desire ; but, as 
1 said to him oire day walking out into the fields near the 
town of Bassora, so I depended upon it, that it would be the 
case, which you will hear presently. 

We were perfectly secured at Bassora, by having frightened 
away the rogues, our comrades ; and we liad nothing to do 
but to consider how to X;onvert our U'easure into thmgs 
proper to make us look like merchants, as wx 'were now to 
be, and nqt like fi*eebootere, as we really had been. 

We happened very opportunely hei*e upon a Dutchman, 
who had travelled from Bengal to Agra, the capital city of 
the Great Mogul, and from thence was come to the of 
Malabar bybrndj^and got shipping, some how or ot&^^up 
the gulf; and we found his d^gn was to go up thiy^at 
river to Bagdaf or Babylon, and so, by the caravan^ to 
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and 'SctakA^n. As William ^1c« !Di^^ Imd 
irite df an i^eable, insiniiatiDg he soon ^ 

acquainted vitb tide Dutchman, and, dSscoTeiring oat mrcum* 
stances to one another, we found he had considerable ef^ts 
with him ; and that he had traded long in that' countiy, and 
was making homeward to his own country ; and that he had 
^servants with him ;^ne an Armenian, whom he had taught to 
q>eak Dutch, and who had something of his own, but had a 
mind to travel into Europe ; and the other a Dutch sailor, 
whom he had picked up by his fancy, and reposed a gireat 
trust in him, and a very honest fellow he was. 

. This Dutchman was very glad of an acquaintance, because 
he soon found that we directed our thoughts to Europe also ; 
t^id as he found we were encumbered with goods only (for 
we let him know nothing of our money), he readily (^red 
us his assistance to disuse of as mtiny of them as &e place 
we were in would put-off, and his advice what to do with 
the rest. 

Wiiile this was doing, William and I consulted what to do 
with ourselves and what we had ; and, first, we resolved wo 
would never talk seriously of any of our measures but in the 
open fields, where we were sure nobody could hear ; so every 
evening, when the sun began to decnhe, and the air to be 
moderate, we walked out, sometunes this way, sometimes 
that, to consult of our afiairs. 

1 should have observed, that we had new clothed ourselves 
here after the Persian manner, in long vests of silk, a gown 
or robe of English crimson cloth, very fiA and handsome, 
and let our beards grow so after tlie Persian manner, that 
we passed for Persian merchants, in view only, though, by 
the way, we could not understand or speak one word of the 
language of Persia, or indeed of any other but Eu^h and 
Dptch ; and of the latter 1 understood veiy little. 

However, the Dutchman supplied all this for us ; and as 
we had resolved to keep ourselves as retired as* we could, though 
there were seveild English merchants upon the place, yet we 
never acquainted ourselves with one of them, or exchanged 
a Word with them; by which means we prevented their 
inqtdty of us now, or their ^ving any intelligence of us, if 
news of «ur landing here should happen to come, which, 
it Was easy for us to know, was possible enough, if any of 
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wmcb we eodd n^^ iforesee^ 

It wee4iiriiig beii^ liere, for bare we slBTed jiefur two 
fiiaailis^ tbat 1 g^w very thoogbtfol about mj drc^etoiHM^ 
net 0 $ to the deogar, neither indeed were we in any, but 
were entirdiy qpnceeled and unsusj^ected ; but I really began 
to have otto thoughts"* of myseU^, and ^ the worM, than 
ever I had before^ 

William had struck so deep into my unthinking tdtanper, 
with hinting to me that the^ was something l^yond all 
this ; that the present time was the time of enjoyment, hot 
that the time of account. approached; that the work that 
remained was gentler than the labour past^ viz., repentance, 
and that it was hi^ time to think of it: 1 say these, and 
such thoughts ae these, migrossed my hours, and, in a wor^ 
I grew very sad. ^ 

As to the wealth I had, which whs immensely great, it 
was all like dirt under my feet ; I had no value for it, no 
peace in the possessioa of it, no great concern about me for 
the leaving of it. 

William had perceived my thoughts to be troubled, and 
my mind heavy and oppressed for some time; and one 
evening, in one of our cool walks, I began with him about 
the leaving our effects. William was a wise and wary man ; 
and indeed all the prudentials of my conduct had for a long 
time been owing to his advice, and so now all the method 
for preserving our effects, and even ourselves, lay upon him ; 
and he had been€elling me of some of the measures he had 
been taking for our m^ing homeward, and for the security 
of our wealth, when I took him very short. Why, William, 
says I, dost thou think shall ever be able to reach 
Europe with all this cargd|l|bat we have about us? 

Aye, says William, 'vntiiout doubt, as well'' as other 
merchants with theirs, as long as it is not publicly known 
what quantity, of of what value our cargo consists. 

Why, WiUiam,' says I, smiling, do you think that, if 
there is a Grod above, as you have so long been telling me 
there is, and that we must give an account to him; 1 say, 
do you think, if he be a righteous judge, he will let us. 
escape thus with the plunder, as we may it^of so many 
innocent people, nay, 1 might say nations, and not cell its to^ 
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ift. »9eMntf i» W iSSbra c&u ‘to JESuropoi^' wiiii^!^ wo 
pretend to enjoj iif 

, WiBtam. appeared etvodk and ev^rised ait the fiueedoti) 
aod made no aiiewer for a great while ; and I repeated the 
qpiestion, adding that it waa not to be esq^eted. 

After a little pause, says William^ tboti haatatarted a very 
wei^^ questio^ and 1 ean make no positive answer to it ; 
*but i will state it thus : first, it is time ^hat, if we ccmtider 
the justice of Grod, we Mve no reason to expect any prc^ 
teetion ; but as the ordinary ways of Provt<knce are out or 
common road of human affidrs, so we may hope for 
mercy sidll upon our repentance, and we know not how good 
he may be to us ; so we are to act as if we rather depended 
i|pon the last, 1 mean the mercifiil part, than claimed the 
which must produce nothing but judgment and ven- 
geance. 

But bark ye, William, says 1, the nature of repentance, as 
you hinted once to me, included reformation ; and we can 
never reform $ how then can we repent? 

Why can we never reform f soys William. 

Because, said 1, wo cannot restore what we have taken 
away by rapine and spoil. 

It is truey says William, we can never do that ; for wo 
can never come to the knowledge of the owners. 

But what then must be done with our wealth, said I, the 
effects of plunder and rapine ? If we keep it, we continue 
to be robbers,and thieves ; and if we quit it, we cannot do 
justice with it, for we cannot restore it to the right owners. 

Nay, says William, the answer to it is short. To quit 
what we have, and do it here, is to throw it away to those 
who have no claim to it, and to divest ourselves of it, but to ' 
do no right wijh it ; whereas we ought to keep it carefully 
together, with a resolution to do what right with it we are 
able ; and who knows what opportunity R-ovidence may put 
into our hands, to do justice, at least, to some of those we 
have injured ; so we ought, at least, to leave it to him, and 
.go on. As it is, without doubt, our present business is to go 
to some place of safety, where we may wait his will. 

This resolution of William was very satisfying to me 
indeed, as, the truth is, all he said, and at all times, was solid 
and good ; and had not William thus, as it were, quieted my 
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mind, I think wily, I was so alarmed at the just rdason 1 had 
to expect vengeance from Heaven upon me for my ill-gotten 
weal^, that 1 idiould have run away from it as the devil’s 
goods, Hoik I had nothing to do with, that did not belong to 
me, and that 1 had no right to keep, and was in certain danger 
of being destnqued for. 

However, William settled my mind to more prudmit st^ « 
than these, and I concluded, tiiat I ought, however, to pro- 
toaplaceof safety, and leave the event to God Almt^ty’s 
%ercy; but this I must leave upon record, that 1 had, from 
this time, no joy of the wealth I had got; I looked upon H as 
stolen, and so indeed the greatest part of it was ; I looked 
upon it as a hoard of other men’s goods, which I had robbed 
the innocent owners o^ and which I ought, in a word, to be 
hanged for here, and ds^ed for hereafter ; and now, indeed, 

I began smcerely to hate myself for a dog ; a wretch, that 
had b^n a thie^ and a murderer; a wretch, that was in a 
condition which nobody was ever in ; fori had robbed, and 
though I had the wealth by me, yet it was impossible I should 
ever make any restitution ; fmd upon this account it ran in 
my head, that I could never repent, for that repentance could 
not be sincere without resdtution, and therefore must of 
necessity be damn ed ; there was no room for me to escape ; 

I went about with my heart fiill of these thoughts, little better 
than a distracted fellow ; in short, running headlong into the 
most dreadful despair, and preme^tating nothing but how to 
rid myself out of the world; and, indeed, therievil, if such 
things are of the devil’s immediate doing, followed his wook: 
very close with me; and nothing lay upon my mind for 
several days, but to shoot myself into the head with, my 
pistol. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

FARTHER COKYERBATEORB WITH WILEIAV, WHXCB QtTlET 

MY COKBCIENCE IR BOME DEGI^E — ACCOtTMT OF OUR 
, JOURNEY FROM BABBORA TO BCANDEROON, AND BROM 

THENCE TO VENICE — WILLIAM WRITES TO ENGLAND TO 

HIB SISTER-— HER AFFEGTIONATB ANSWER — ^WE AT LENGTH 

RETURN TO ENGLAND VERY RICH) WHERE 1 MARRY 
• william’s sister — CONCLUSION. 

I WAS all this wl^e in a vagrant life, among infidels^ Tnrksy 
pagans, and such sort of people; I had no minister, no 
Christian to converae with, but poor William ; he was my 
ghostly father, or confessor ; and he was all the comfort I 
had. As for my knowledge of religion, you have heard my 
histoiy $ you may suppose I had not much ; and, as for the 
word of God, I don’t remember that I ever read a chapter 
in the Bible in my lifetime ; I was little Bob at Busselton, 
and went to school to learn my Testament. 

However, it pleased God to make William the quak^ 
eveiything to nfo Upon this occasion, I took him out one 
evening, as usual, and hurried him away into the fields with 
me, in more haste than ordinary ; and ^ere, in short, 1 told 
him the perplexity of my min^ and under what terrible 
temptations of the devil 1 had been; that 1 must ^oot 
myself, for 1 could not support the weight and terror that 
was upon me. 

Shoot yourself I says William ; why, what will that do for 
you? 

Why, Bays I, it will put an end to a miserable life. 

WcU, says William, are you satisfied the next will be 
better? 

No, no, says I, much worse, to be sure. 

Why then, says he, shooting yourself is the devil’s motion, 
no doubt ; for it is the devil of a reason, that, because thou 
art in an ill case, therefore thou must put thyself into a 
worse. ^ 

This shockiBd my reason indeed. Well but, says 1, there 
is no bearing the miserable condition 1 amdn. 

Very wel^ says William ; but it seems there is some bear- 
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ing a ’worse condition ; and so you Tdll shoot yourself that 
you may be past remedy ? 

I am mi remedy already, says L 

How ® you know that ? says he. 

I am satisfied it, said 1. 

Well, says he, but yojji are not sure ; so you will shoot 
yourself to make it certain ; for, though on this side d^th, « 
you cannot be sure you ’will be damned at all, yet the moment 
you step on the other side of time^ you are sure of it ; for 
when it is done, it is not to be said then that you will be, but 
that you are damned. 

Well, but, says William, ns if he had been between jest and 
earnest, pray, what didst thou dream of last night T 

Why, said 1, 1 had fidghtful dreams all night ; and, paF> 
ticularly, I dreamed that the devil came for me, and asked 
me what my name was? and 1 told him. Then he asked 
me what trade I was ? Trade ! says 1 ; I am a thief, a rogue, 
by my calling ; I am a pirate, and a murderer, and ought to be 
hanged. Ay, ay, says the devil, so you do ; and you are the 
man 1 looked for, and therefore come along with me ; at 
which, 1 was most honibly frightened, and cried out, so that 
it waked me ; and I have been in horrible agony ever since. 

Very well, says William ; come, give me* the pistol thou 
talkedst of just now. 

Why, says I, what will you do with it f 

Do with it ! says William, why, thou needest not shoot 
thyself ; 1 shall be obliged to do it for thee : why, tlmu 'wilt 
destroy ns all. 

What do you mean, William ? said I. 

Mean I said be ; nay, what didst thou mean, to ory out 
aloud in thy sleep, I am a thief, a pirate, a murderer, and 
ought to be hanged? Whj, thou wilt ruin us all; ’twas 
well the Dutchmw did not understand English. In short, 
I must shoot tliee, to save my own life : come, come, says he, 
give me thy pistcd. 

1 confess this terrified me again another way ; and I began 
to be sensible, that, if anybody had been near me to under- 
stand English, I had been undone. The thought of shoot- 
ing myself forsook me from that time; airf^ 1 turned to 
William ; you disorder me extremely, William, said 1 ; why 
1 am never safe,«nor is it safe to keep me company $ Wiuiit 
shall I do f I shall betray you all. 
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' Com«, oome, fiiend bzjb he, TH pfit an end to it all, 
if you idll take my advice* 

How’s that? said L ^ 

Why, only, says he, that the next time thou talkest with 
the devil, thou wilt talk a little sofflier, or we shall be all 
Undone, and you too. • 

». Ij^s frightened me, I must confess, and allayed a gr^t 
deal pf the trouble of mind I was in ; but William, after he 
,had done jesting with me, entered upon a very long and 
serious discourse with me about the nature of my circum- 
stances, and about repentance ; that it ought to be attended, 
indeed, with a deep abhorrence of the crime that I had to 
charge myself with ; but that to despair of God’s mercy was 
no part of repentance, but putting myself into the condition 
^of ^e devil ; indeed, that I must apply myself with a sincere 
humble confession of my crime, to ai^ pardon of God, whonf 
1 had offended, and cast myself upon his mercy, resolving to 
be willing to make restitution, if ever it should please God to 
put it in my power, even tQ the utmost of what I had in 
the world ; and this, he told me, was the method which he 
had resolved upon himself ; and in this, he told me, he had 
found comfort. 

1 had a great deal of satis&ction in William’s discourse, 
and it quieted me veiy much ; but William was very anxious 
ever after about my talking in my sleep, and took care to lie 
with me always himself, and to keep me from lodging in any 
house where so much as a word of English was understood. 

However, there was not the like occasion afterward ; fer I 
was much more composed in my mind, and resolved, for the 
ftiture, to live a quite different life from what 1 had done. 
As to the wealth I had, I looked upon it as nothing ; 1 
resolved 4b set it apart to any such opportunity of doing 
justice, as God should put into my hand ; and the miraculous 
opportunity I had afterwards of applying some parts of it to 
preserve a rpined family, whom I had plundered, may be 
worth reading, if I have room for it in this account 

With these resolutions, 1 began to be restored to some 
degree of quiet in my mind; and having, after almost three 
months’ stay at Bassora, disposed of some goods ; but, having 
^ great quantity left, we hired boats, according to the Dutch- 
mens direction, and went up to Bagdat, of &byloii, pn tl^ 
river Tigris, or rather Euphrates. We had a doninden- 
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able cargo of gelb^ with us, and therefore made a'gfe«t%fare 
there, and were received with respect : we had, ui 
two-end-ficarty bales of Indian stofik of sundry so^, s&s, 
muslins, and fine chints : we had fifteen bales of very fise 
China idlka, and seventy packs, or bales, of spices, pa^cnlarly 
cloves and nutmegs, wi^ other goods : we were bid money 
here for our cloves ; but the Putchman advised us ^ tcu 
part with them, and told us we should get a better pnce at 
Aleppo, or in the Levant; so we prepared for the caravan. ^ 

We concealed our having any gold, or pearls, as much as 
we could, and therefore sold three or four bales of China 
silks and Indian calicoes, to raise money to buy camels, and 
to pay the customs which are tdcen at several places, and fi>r 
our provisions over the deserts. 

I travelled this journey, careless to the last degree of my ' 
goods or wealth, believing, that, as 1 came by it all by rapine 
and violence, Grod would direct, that it should be taken 
me again in the same manner ; and, indeed, I think 1 might 
say, I was very willing it should be so ; but, as I had a mer- 
ciful protector above me, so 1 had a most faithful steward, 
counsellor, partner, or^whatever I ^might cfill him, who was 
iny guide, my pilot, my governor, ihy evi§rything, and look 
care both of me, and of all we had ; and though he had 
never been in any of these parts of the world, yet he took 
the care of all upon him ; and in al^ut nine-and-fifiy days 
we arrived from Bassora, at the moutli of the river Hgris or 
Euphrates, through the desert, and through Aleppo, to Alex- 
audria, or, as we call it, Scanderoon, in the Levant. 

Here William and I, and the other two, our faithful com- 
rades, debated what we should dp : and We William and I 
resolved to separate from the other tyo, they resolving to go 
with the Dutchman into Holland, by the meaA of smne 
Dutch ship which lay then in the road. William and I told 
them, we resolved to go and settle in the Morea, which 
then bdonged to the Venetians. 

It is true, we acted wisely in it, not to let them know 
whither we went, seeing we had i;esolved to separate ; but 
we took our old doctor’s directions how to write to him in 
Hcdland, and in England, that we might have intelligeiiee 
from him on occasion, and promised to give him an account^ 
how tp write to us, which we afterwards did, as may in tube 
beipa^out 0 ' ' 
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: l^RStefed hsre'soM time afiter tbey were gone, till at 
Ic^gih, not being thorou^j resolved whither to ^ till tiien, 
a Venetian ship touched at Cyprus, and put in at Scande*- 
roon to look for freight home. We took tiie hint, and, bar^ 
gpning for our passage, and the freight of our goods, we 
embarked for Venice, where, in t^o^and-twenty days, we 
^irrived safr with all our treasure, and with such a cargo, 
take^'oar goods, and our money, and our jewels together, as, 
^>elieved, was never brought into the city by two single 
fpbn, siace the state of Venice had a being. 

. « We kept ourselves here inoognito for a great while, passing 
for. two Armenian merchants still, as we had done before; 
and by this time we had gotten so much of the Persian and 
.Admienian jargon, which tiiey talked at Bassora and Bagdat, 
and everywhere that we^ came in the country, as was suf- 
ficient to make us able to talk to one another, so as not to be 
understood by anybody, though sometimes hardly by our- 
selves. 

Here we converted all our effects into money, settled our 
abode as for a considerable time, »and William and I, main- 
taining an inviolable friendship and fidelity to one another, 
lived like two brothers : we neither had or sought any sepa- 
rate interest ; we conversed seriously and gravdy, and upon 
the subject of our repentance continually ; we never changed, 
that is to say, so as to leave off our Armenian garbs ; and we 
were called, at Venice, the two Grecians. 

1 liad been two or three times going to give a detail of our 
weidth; but it will appear incredible; and we had the 
greatest difficulty in the world how to conceal it, being 
justly apprehensive lest we might be assassinated in that 
ciountry for our treasure. At length William told me, he 
began to ^ink now that he must never see England any 
more, and that indeed he did not much concern himself 
about it; but seeing we bad gained so great wealth, and 
having some poor relations in England, he said he would, if 
I was willing, write to know if they were living, and to 
know what condition they were in ; and if he found such of 
them were alive as he h^ some thoughts about, he would, 
with my consent, send them something to better their con- 
dition. 

.{^ccmsented most willingly; and accordingly William 
wrote to % sister and an uncle, and in about five wedu^ 







raoeired ttn imimer fi^m <^iem boti^ directed tb Wstpi^ 
jimdar cotser of a hard Arseianiaa same that he had 
himse^ vi 2 ., S^gmor Comstantliie Alexion of Jspal^, lift 
YoBice. 

It wae a veiy moTiBg letter he reeeived fi*oin his dstOT) 
^hoj after the most pa^oaate expressions of joj to hear he 
was alive, seeing she had long ago had an account that he 
was murdered hj the pirates in the West Indies^ ^treats 
him to let her know what drcumstances he was in ; id||| 
him she was not in anj capacitj to do anything cons|deran^ 
for him, but that he should be welcome to her with all her 
heart ; that she was left a widow, with four children, but 
kept a little shop in the Minories, by winch she made shift 
to maintain her family; and that she had sent him ftte 
pounds, lest he should want mon^ in a strange country, to 
bring him home. 

1 could see the letter brought tears out of his eyes, as he 
read it ; and indeed, when he showed it me, and the little 
bill for dve pounds, upon an English merchant in Venice, it 
brought tears out of my eyes too. 

After we had been both aftected sufficiently with the 
tenderness and kindness of this letter, he turns to me ; says 
he, What shall I do for this poor woman? I mused awhile; 
at last, says 1, 1 will tell you what you shall do for her: she 
has sent you five pounds, and she has four children,^ and 
^ herself, that is five : such a sum, from a poor woman in 
her circumstances, is as much as five thousand pounds is to 
us : you shall send her a bill of exchange for five thousand 
pounds English money, and bid her conceal her surprise at 
it till she hears from you again ; but bid her leave off her 
shop, and go and take a house somewhere in the country, 
not far off from London, and stay there, in a*moderate 
figure, till hears from you again. 

Kow, says William, 1 perceive by it that you have some 
thoughts of venturing into England. 

Indeed, Williaiif, said 1, you mistake me ; but it presently 
oocornd to me that you should venture ; for what have you 
done that you may not be seen there ? Why should I desire 
to ke^ you fr*om your relations, purely to keep me company? 

Wi^^ looked veiy affectionately upon me : Nay, ioiys 
have embarked together so long, and come together 
1 am resolved I wHl never part with tliee m long as 1 
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go vliefD them itay where thou ink; m& as fiw 

mj ewer, said WiUiarn^ I, ^amiGt send her saoh % sum of 
money; fiw whose is all tibii money we have! It b most of 
it thine. 


No, WilUam, said 1^ there is not a penny of it mine but 
what is yours too ; andl won’t have^ anytli^g but an equal 
qhare with you; and ihere&re you shall send it to her; if 
not, I will send it. 

Whff says William, it will make the poor woman dis- 
tj^bi^ed; she wUl be so'surprised, she will go out of her 
wijs. Well, said I, William, you may do it prudently: send 
her a.bill bilked of a hundred poun^, and bid her expect 
more in a post or two, and that you will send her enough to 
Hue on without keeping shop ; and then send her more. 

Accordingly WilHam sent her a very kind letter, with a 
bill upon a merchant in Loudon for a hundred and sixty 
pounds, and bid her comfort herself with the hope that he 
should be able in a little time to send her more. About ten 
days after, he sent her another bill of five hundred and forty 
pounds ; and a post or two afier, another for three hundred 
pounds, making in all a ihousandf pounds ; and told her he 
would send her sufficient to enable her to leave offi her 
shop, and directed her to take a house as above. 

He waited then till he received an answer to all the three 
letters, with an account that she had received the meu^, 
and, if^ch I did not expect, that she had not let any o^er 
acquaintance know that she had received a shilling firom 
anybody, or so much as that he was alive, and would not, till 
she heard again. 

When he showed me this letter, Well, William, said I, 
this woman is fit to be trusted with Hfe or anything : smid 
her the rest of the five thousand pounds ; and FU venture to 
England with you, to this woman’e^ house, whenever you 
wilL 

In a word, we sent her five thousand pounds in good biG|^ ; 
and she received them very punctually, and in a Hkle tim 
B6i^ her brother word, that she had pretended to her unde 
that ehe was sickly, and could not cany on the trade any 
longer; and that she had taken a large house about fear 
miles from London, imder pretence of letting lodgings 
her Hvelihood, and, in short, intimated as l£ i^e undeng||H 
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tiiat intended to come over to be mboffiiitih Asmriiig. JS^ 
he Aould be as retired as be pleaeed. ' 

Hus was opening the very door for ns that we Ihoi^^ 
had been effectually shut for tl4s life ; and, in a wor^ we 
resolved to venture, but to keep ourselves enthely coueealed^ 
both as to name and every other circumstance ; and aooOrd- 
19^7 William sent his^sister word, how kindly he took h^ 
prudent steps, and that she had guessed lights that he 
desired to be retired, and that he obl^ed her not to idcrease 
her figure, but live private, till she might perhaps see hhn. 

He was going to send the letter away. Come, WiiUain^ 
said I, you sha’n’t send her an empty letter : tell her yon 
have a friend coming with you, that must be as retired as 
yourself ; and I’ll send her five thousand pounds more. ^ 

So, in short, we made this poor woman’s femily rich ; and 
yet, when it came to the point, my heart felled me, and I 
durst not venture; and for William, he would not stir 
without me ; and so we stayed about two years after this, 
considering what we should do. 

Tou may think, perhaps, that I was very prodigal of my 
ill-gotten goods, thus to load a stranger with my bounty, and 
give a gift like a prince to one that had been able to merit 
nothing of me, or indeed know me ; but my condition ought 
to be considered in tliis case: though I had money to 
profiision, yet I was perfectly destitute of a fiiend in the 
world, to have the least obligation or assistance from, or 
knew not either where to dispose or trust anything 1 had 
while 1 lived, or whom to give it to if 1 died. 

When I had refected upon the manner of my getting of 
it, I was sometimes for giving it all to charitable uses, as a 
debt due to mankind, though I was a Roman Catholic, and 
not at all of the opinion that it would purcha|e me any 
repose to my soul ; but^l thought, as it was got by a general 
plunder, and which 1 could m£^e no satisfaction for, it was 
dim to the community, and I ought to distribute it for the 
^eral good. But stall 1 was at a loss how, and where, and 
1^ whom, to settle this charity, not daring to go home to my 
own country, lest some of my comrades, strolled home, 
diould see and detect me, an^ for the very apml of my 
ipcmey, or the purchase of his own pardon, betx^ and 
me to an»untimeiy end. 
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upon William’s sister ; ihe kind step of bet’s to brot^V 
whom she thought to hsi in distress, signifying a gentrous 
aund^ and a charitable disporition ; and, having resolved to 
mke her the object of mj irst bouply,' I did not doubt but 
1 ^8itoald purchase ^mething of a r^ge for ^seh^ and a 
l^saA of a centre, to which I should tend in my future 
irao&e ; £)r reallj a man that has a subsistence, and no 
xesiderf^ no place that has a magnetic influence upon his . 
affections, is in one of the most odd, unea^ conditions in the 
WQgid ; nor is it in the power of all his money to make it up 
to bum. 

It was, as 1 told you, two years and upwards that we 
remained at Venice, and thereabout, in the greatest hesi- 
tation imaginable, irresolute and unfixed to the last degree. 
WOliam’s sister importuned us daily to come to England, 
and wondered we should not dare to trust her, whom we 
had to such a degree obliged to be faithful; and, in a 
manner, lamented her being suspected by us. 

At last 1 began to incline ; and J ^id to William, Come, 
lm>ther William, said 1 (for, ever mnce our discourse at 
Balsora, I called him brother), if you will agr^ to two or 
three things with me. I’ll go home to England irith all my 
heart. 


Says William, Let me know what they are. 

Why, first, says I, you shall not disclose yourself to any of 
your relations in England but your sister, no, not to one. 

Secondly, We will not shave off our moustaches or beards 
(for we had aU along worn our beards after the Grecian 
manner), nor leave off our long vests, that we may pass for 
Grecians and foreigners. 

Thirdly,, That we shall never ^ak English in public 
before anybody, your sister exceptew « 

Fourthly, That we wiU always^live tc^ther, and for 
brothers. « # 


William said, he would agree to them all with all ms 
heart; hut that the not speaking English would be the 
hardest ; but he would do his best for that too : so, in a 
vrmrd, we agreed to go from Venice to Naples, where we^ 
converted a large sum of money into bales of silk, 
large sum in a merchant’s hands at Venice, and 
considerable sum at Naples, and took bills of exchana 


rhere we 
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Loadm m &«r AMnwatt mereihints had done for boIm 
jaars; for we loaded In two ritfps oevoaiy-ikiho hales «<• 
thrown ^Ik, beeides thirtam haleli of wienglit 
tfie duteby of Milan, sbtpfied at Qenoa^ ww aS wwdllt'£ 
anived safely, and s(^ time aunfad ny ItfllllK 
Bmtednsa, William’s tister, with whom 1 am aModb tiMr 
u^if^ titan 1 deserve. 

And now, having so plainly tcdd yoa tiisit I am ebmii^ fd? 
England, after I have so boldly owned what life I bane let, 
abroad, it is time to leave off and say no more ibr tlM 
jffeaoat, lest some shoiild be willing to inquire too tdm^ 

Your cdd friend. 


CAPTAIN BOB^ 


THK END. 










